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e  have,  in  a  former  Number  (Jan.  1854),  given  an  account 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox, 
edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  well  as  of  the  letters  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
we  followed  the  course  of  the  important  political  changes  which 
took  place,  in  this  country,  between  the  American  war  and  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  long  ministry.  Since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  Article  the  seventh  volume  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
History  has  been  published,  which  concludes  his  useful  and 


•  Mr.  Justice  BuUer’s  name  has  met  with  an  unlucky  fate  in  the 
recently  published  memoirs.  The  editor  of  the  ‘Buckingham  Papers’ 
has  converted  him  into  ‘Judge  Miller,'  while  in  Lord  Holland’s 
‘Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party*  his  name  appears  twice  as  ‘Judge 
‘  Baker:  (Vol.  i.  pp.  122.  124.) 
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meritorious  work,  and  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  peace 
of  1783.  As  Lord  Stanhope  has  completed  the  period  of 
seventy  years  which  he  proposed  to  comprise  in  his  history,  we 
trust  that  he  will  undertake  the  succeeding  period  of  thirty- 
two  years,  to  the  Peace  of  1815,  for  no  writer  is  more  highly 
qualified  to  treat  those  memorable  events  dispassionately  and 
effectively  ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  our  literature  that  the  long 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  should  only  be  recorded  in  the  plati¬ 
tudes  of  Gifford,  the  imposture  of  Tomllne,  or  the  superficial 
tirades  of  Sir  A.  Alison.  Lord  John  Kussell  has  recently 
added  a  third  volume  to  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  the 
editor,  consists  exclusively  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  Fox  to 
his  nephew.  Lord  Holland,  and  to  some  of  his  personal  and 
political  friends,  between  the  years  1792  and  1804.  This 
was  the  least  active  part  of  ^Ir.  Fox’s  political  life.  During 
these  years  he  not  only  held  no  office,  but  he  absented  himself 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stood  aloof 
from  parliamentfwy  conflicts.  His  letters  are  those  of  a  by¬ 
stander  and  an  observer  of  political  events,  rather  than  of  an  actor 
in  them.  Hence  the  third  volume  contains  fewer  materials  for 
history  than  the  two  preceding  ones ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  exhibits  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  picture  of  Mr.  Fox’s  mind 
and  thoughts,  and  is  more  interesting,  as  a  biography,  than  its 
predecessors.  Mr.  Fox’s  natural  tastes  evidently  inclined  him 
to  literature  rather  than  to  politics ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
life  of  vehement  excitement,  both  in  private  and  public,  which 
he  led  for  many  years, — notwithstanding  his  eminent  success 
as  an  orator,  as  a  party  leader,  and  as  a  tribune  of  the  people, — 
he  retained  an  ardent  fondness  and  a  keen  relish  for  literary 
pursuits  not  always  to  be  found  even  in  persons  who  have 
passed  their  days  in  seclusion  without  aptitude  for  public  life 
or  experience  of  its  agitations. 

The  coiTespondencc  in  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  publication  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  is  continued  to  the  year 
1810.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  task  of  editing  the  two 
last  volumes  has  been  transferred  to  competent  hands,  and  that 
they  are  free  from  the  ridiculous  blunders  which  deformed  the 
earlier  part. 

The  second  volume  of  Lord  Holland’s  *  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
*  Party  ’  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  forma¬ 
tion,  acts,  and  dismission  of  the  Ministry  of  1806 ;  it  contains 
likewise  some  interesting  notices  of  events  of  an  earlier  date,  to 
which  we  shall  advert  in  this  Article. 
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The  character  of  the  political  period  which  occupied  the 
active  part  of  Mr.  Fox’s  career,  was  that  of  a  struggle  between 
the  Crown  and  the  independent  section  of  Parliament.  This 
independent  section  consisted  partly  of  peers  and  partly  of 
commoners ;  nearly  all  of  whom,  in  whichever  House  they  sat, 
were  Whigs.  The  Tories  were  in  general  at  this  time  friendly 
to  the  King,  and  desirous  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  which  the  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  to  restrict  and  diminish.  The  position  of  these  parties 
had  been  completely  inverted  since  the  reigns  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  when  the  Whigs  were  the  main  supporters  of  the 
Hanoverian  interest,  and  the  Tories  were  Jacobites,  forming 
the  Country  Party,  in  active  opposition  to  the  Court.  But 
daring  the  American  war  George  III.  relied  for  support  upon 
the  chiefs  of  the  Tories,  while  the  Whigs,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  carried  on  an  unintermitting,  active,  and  formidable 
opposition  to  his  policy,  his  ministers,  and  his  influence.  We 
who  witness  the  working  of  our  parliamentary  system  in  its 
maturity,  may  think  that  the  event  of  this  struggle  could  never 
have  been  doubtfuL  But  Fox,  who  had  fought  in  the  firont 
ranks  of  the  battle,  and  knew  the  strength  and  compactness  of 
the  phalanx  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  was  perpetually 
haunted  with  the  fear  of  the  King’s  predominance,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  In  alluding  to  the 
King  he  recurs  in  his  letters  more  than  once  to  the  pregnant 
words  in  which  Dante  expresses  the  Divine  omnipotence : 
‘  Vuolsi  cosi  cola  dove  si  puote  Cid  che  si  vuoie.’* 


*  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  professed  Tory,  and  who  used  to  speak 
of  ‘  Whig  dogs,’  ‘  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parliamentary 
‘  corruption,  and  asserted  most  strenuously  that  a  prince,  steadily  and 
‘  conspicuously  pursuing  the  interests  of  his  people,  could  not  fail  of 
‘  parliamentary  concurrence.  A  prince  of  ability,  he  contended, 

*  might  and  should  be  the  directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  admi- 

*  nistration ;  in  short,  his  own  minister,  and  not  the  mere  head  of  a 

*  party ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the  royal  dignity  be  sin* 

‘  cerely  res[)ected.’  (BoswelFs  Johnson,  under  the  year  1770.)  This 
passage  contains  a  distinct  expression  of  the  view  that  a  constitutional 
king,  with  limited  powers,  ought  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign. 
Johnson,  however,  did  not  see  that  if  a  king  is  his  own  minister  he 
must  be  a  party  leader,  and  must  abandon  the  neutral  ground  which 
is  the  true  strength  of  a  constitutional  prince.  In  an  article  on  the 
regency  question,  by  Mr.  Allen,  published  in  this  Journal  in  1811, 
is  the  following  passage :  — *  It  appears  to  us  that  the  same  expediency 
‘  which  has  subjected  our  kings,  in  their  judiciary  and  legislative 

*  capacities,  to  the  guidance  of  others,  ought  to  regulate  their  selection 

*  of  the  persons  who  are  fittest  to  govern  the  State,  and  direct  its 
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During  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  great  Tory  peers  and 
patrons  of  boroughs,  who,  by  their  influence  in  counties,  and 
their  direct  power  of  nomination,  commanded  the  votes  of  a 
large  section  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  willing,  in  general, 
to  support  any  ministry  which  the  King  appointed,  and  to 
])ermit  all  the  influence  of  the  Crown  to  be  exercised  in  its 
favour,  provided  that  their  own  personal  wishes  respecting  the 
distribution  of  patronage  received  due  attention.  They  con¬ 
tented  themselves  as  politicians  with  a  barter  of  power  for 
patronage ;  they  gave  the  former,  and  received  the  latter.  The 
great  Whig  lords,  however,  made  a  harder  bargain  with  the 
Crown.  They  insisted  upon  selecting  the  King’s  Ministers 
before  they  consented  to  support  them.  They  required  that  an 
administration  should  be  formed  of  members  of  their  own  party, 
whose  names  should  be  proposed  by  their  own  leaders.  This 
pretension  has  often  been  denounced  as  an  improper  and  un¬ 
constitutional  assumption  of  power;  and  the  Whigs  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  setting  up  an  oligarchical  dominion  to  overawe  the 
King  and  Parliament.  It  is  likewise  alleged  that  in  confining 
their  choice  to  members  of  the  prominent  Whig  families,  they 
showed  a  peculiarly  aristocratic  bias.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his 
History,  frequently  exhibits  the  Whigs  in  this  unfavourable 
light.  Thus,  after  having  described  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  in  1765,  he  points  out  that  Lord  Rockingham  was  one  of 
the  greatest. landholders  in  England;  that  his  talents  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  and  that  he  was  totally  deficient  in  the  power 
of  public  speaking,  but  admits  that  *  he  had  clear  good  sense 

*  and  judgment,  improved  by  the  transaction  of  business.  His 

*  character  was  without  a  stain,  marked  by  probity  and  honour, 

*  by  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  by  attachment  to  his 

*  friends.’  He  then  proceeds  to  make  these  observations :  — 

‘  Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Whig  party  of  1765  selected  from 
their  ranks  for  their  leader.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  allegiance  in  every  variety  of  fortune  during  eighteen 
years.  The  selection  might  surprise  us  more  were  it  not  in  some 
measure  characteristic  of  that  party.  Since  parties  were  formed 

‘  affairs  to  the  honour,  safety,  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  We 
‘  are  sensible,  however,  that  a  contrary  sentiment  is  very  prevalent 
‘  in  the  country ;  and,  in  our  apprehension,  the  difference  of  opinion 
‘  upon  this  point  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  the 
‘  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  present  day.’  {Edinburgh  Review,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  4.)  We  doubt  whether  this  distinction  can  be  said  to  exist 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  our  day.  The  Tories  seem  to  us  to 
have  adopted  the  Whig  opinion. 
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anew,  though  under  the  old  names,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
it  has  been  the  boast  of  the  Tories  that  with  them  family  and  fortune 
have  been  no  necessary  qualities  of  leadership,  that  many  an  esquire 
of  no  ancient  lineage,  or  a  younger  son  of  no  broad  domains,  and 
relying  on  no  merits  save  his  own,  has  been  with  joyful  assent  raised 
far  alrave  the  heads  of  the  wealthiest  and  proudest  among  them. 
The  same  boast,  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree,  could  scarcely,  per¬ 
haps,  be  made  by  their  opponents.  We  find  the  Whigs  most  fre¬ 
quently  prefer  for  chiefs  the  Porphyrogennets,  as  the  Byzantines 
might  have  termed  them,  men  born  and  bred  in  purple, — the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  or  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or,  in  our  own  times. 
Lord  Althorp,  —  men,  no  doubt,  of  irreproachable  character,  public 
and  private,  and  of  excellent  plain  sense,  but  still  without  one  single 
ray  of  eloquence  or  spark  of  genius.  “  Thoughts  that  breathe  and 
“  words  that  burn  ”  have  been  far  less  sought  in  the  selection  than 
high-sounding  titles  and  rich  acres.  Above  all,  it  seemed  to  be 
imagined  that  a  certain  small  cluster  of  great  houses,  as  the  original 
Whig  junta,  should  have  the  first  choice  of  honours  and  employ¬ 
ments.’  (Vol.  V.  c.  44.) 

Again,  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  the  King,  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Rockingham  Administration,  in  1782,  as  ^contem- 
‘  plating,  with  the  utmost  aversion,  his  return  to  the  oligarchy 
‘  of  the  great  Whig  houses  ’  (vol.  vii.  p.  207.).  And  he  thus 
characterises  the  Tory  and  Whig  parties  of  that  time :  — 

*  On  viewing  the  two  principal  parties  then  in  conflict — Lord 
North’s  and  Lord  Rockingham’s,  we  can  scarcely  call  either  generous 
and  large-minded  on  every  point,  and  so  far  as  regards  both  men 
and  measures.  Lord  North’s  party  had  some  narrow  views  of 
national  policy,  but  it  freely  welcomed  to  its  high  places  high  ability, 
however  unconnected.  Lord  Rockingham’s,  on  the  contrary,  w’as  more 
liberal  in  its  political  opinions,  but  as  to  men  of  genius,  if  low-born, 
it  would  receive  them  only  as  its  servants  and  retainers ;  it  almost 
avowedly  regarded  power  as  an  heirloom  in  certain  houses.’  (Vol.  vii. 
p.  210.) 

The  choice  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  the 
Rockingham  Administration,  is  thus  described :  — 

‘  Ireland  at  that  time  needed,  beyond  a  question,  for  its  Lord- 
Lieutenant  a  great  statesman.  The  new  Whig  administration  sent 
thither  only  a  great  duke.  They  selected  his  Grace  of  Portland,  not 
for  ability,  not  for  activity,  not  for  knowledge,  not  for  eloquence,  for 
of  all  these  he  was  utterly  destitute,  but  for  his  rank  and  wealth, 
and,  above  all,  as  the  head  of  one  of  their  principal  “Revolution 
“  families.”’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  232.) 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  Fox  objected  to  Lord 
Shelburne  as  First  Minister,  but  abstained  from  urging  his  own 
claims  to  that  post,  and  proposed  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the 
King.  Upon  this  step  Lord  Stanhope  comments  as  follows:  — 
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‘  Had  Fox  desired  to  put  himself  in  competition  with  Shelburne 
for  the  Treasury,  his  preeminent  abilities  and  his  well-won  lead  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  warranted  his  claim.  But  to  run 
all  risks  of  discord  and  division  by  proposing  another  man  whose 
main  merit  lay  in  this,  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  Welbeck,  and  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Devonshire ;  to  put  forward  in 
his  stead  a  mere  ducal  puppet,  whose  strings  others  were  to  pull, 
seems  a  course  which,  however  conformable  to  the  precedents  of  his 
party,  was,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  his 
nation.’  (VoL  vii.  p.  271.) 

Again,  after  the  King  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
Coalition  Government  of  Fox  and  Lord  North  in  1783,  he  is 
described  as  *  chafing  at  the  dominion,  so  long  eluded,  of  the 
*  great  Whig  houses.’  {Ib.  p.  307.) 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  King  should,  in  1782  and  1783, 
contemplate,  with  the  utmost  aversion,  a  return  to  the  oligarchy 
of  the  great  Whig  houses,  and  should  chafe  at  their  dominion. 
What  he  desired  was,  to  continue  the  oligarchy  of  the  great 
Tory  houses.  Between  these  two  oligarchies  there  was,  as  he 
well  knew,  this  great  difference,  that  whereas  the  Tories  sub¬ 
mitted  themselves  absolutely  to  his  will,  the  Whigs  gave  him 
only  a  conditional  support ;  they  insisted  on  his  Government 
acting  upon  their  political  principles,  and  being'  formed  of 
persons  who  would  carry  those  principles  into  effect,  though 
they  might  be  unpalatable  to  the  Crown.  Lord  Stanhope 
seems  to  represent  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  as  dull  men, 
with  ancient  families,  and  large  hereditary  estates  in  land ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  as  poor  and  low-bom  men  of 
genius.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  facts  on  which  this 
antithesis  is  founded.  The  Government  of  Lord  North,  which 
began  in  1770,  and  lasted  for  twelve  years,  was  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Prime  Minister  (who  also  held  the  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl ;  the 
three  Secretaries  of  State  were  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  Viscount 
Weymouth,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  ;  the  President  of  the 
Council  was  Earl  Gower ;  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  Privy  Seal ; 
the  Great  Seal  was  in  commission  from  Jan.  1770  to  Jan.  1771, 
when  Earl  Bathurst  w’as  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hawke,  a  celebrated  naval  man,  was,  indeed,  continued  in 
the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  nearly  a  year ;  but  he 
was  then  replaced  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  Lord  North’s  Administration,  the  only  commoners  who 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  were  Lord  G.  Germaine, 
the  son  of  a  Duke,  and  himself  created  a  Viscount  upon  his 
resignation  ;  and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip, 
who  retained  his  seals  only  a  few  weeks.  The  other  Secretaries 
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of  State  were,  Viscount  Weymouth  (twice),  Earl  of  Rochford, 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Earl  of  Halifax,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  Viscount  Stormont,  and  Earl  of  Hillsborough.* 
There  is  nothing  in  this  cast  of  parts  to  betoken  the  ascendancy 
of  plebeian  genius  and  the  exclusion  of  patrician  mediocrity ;  or 
to  show  that  *  Lord  North’s  party  freely  welcomed  to  its  high 
*  places  high  ability,  however  unconnected.’ 

When  the  King  turned  out  the  Coalition  Administration  in 
1783,  and  brought  in  Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  Minister  may  not,  in 
strictness,  have  been  a  Tory ;  but  he  had  separated  himself  from 
the  Whig  party,  and  he  came  into  power  in  direct  hostility  to 
Mr.  Fox.  With  the  single  exception  of  himself,  he  form^  a 
Cabinet  of  peers  exclusively.  He  was  at  that  time  the  only 
member  of  his  own  Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  he 
himself  was  the  son  of  an  Earl,  though  we  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  he  owed  his  position  in  Parliament  to  his  rank. 
We  presume  that  Lord  Stanhope  does  not*  allude  to  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington  when  he  speaks  of  plebeian  genius  rising  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Tories,  and  that  he  does  not  see  anything  creditable 
either  to  the  nation  or  the  party,  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
fiivourite  of  George  III.  succeeded  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  office  in  1801. 

Lord  Stanhope  severely  blames  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1782,  a 
time  which  he  justly  characterises  as  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
and  he  attributes  it  to  mere  considerations  of  property  and 
family  connexion.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that,  although 
the  Duke  of  Portland  is  described  as  utterly  destitute  of  ability, 
activity,  knowledge,  and  eloquence,  Mr.  Pitt  was,  notwith- 
sttmding  these  signal  wants,  glad  to  receive  him  into  his 
Cabinet,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  when  with  Burke  he  seceded 
from  Mr.  Fox  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs  in  consequence  of  the 
French  Revolution.f  The  Duke  of  Portland  held  this  office 


•  ‘  Lord  Weymouth  had  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  easy  flow 
‘  of  eloquence,  which,  combined  with  a  graceful  person,  pleased  the 
‘  House  of  Lords  ;  but  he  wanted  steady  application,  and  had  injured 
‘  his  health  by  his  taste  for  gaming  and  drinking.’  (Lord  Stanhope, 
vol.  v.  p.  292.)  Earl  of  Suffolk,  *  pompous  and  shallow.’  (^Ibid. 
p.293.) 

■f  We  learn,  from  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Windham,  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  was  at  first  unwilling  to  become  a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
cabinet,  and  that  Mr.  Windham  (who  formed  part  of  the  same  seces¬ 
sion)  was  to  have  been  Secretary  of  State ;  ‘  but  at  length,  the  Duke 

*  of  Portland's  reluctance  to  accept  office  having  been  overcome,  it 

*  was  thought  proper,  in  consideration  of  his  high  rank  and  influence 
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from  1794  to  1801,  at  which  time  he  became  President  of  the 
Council,  in  the  Addington  Administration ;  and  he  filled  the 
same  post  for  a  time  under  the  subsequent  short  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Government  of  1806,  he 
became  Prime  Minister  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Perceval, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  were  the  leading  members ; 
and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  his  death,  in  1809.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  deficiencies,  the  blame  of  appointing  him  to  high 
offices  does  not  rest  exclusively  with  the  Whigs,  and  must  be 
shared,  to  at  least  an  equal  amount,  by  the  Tories ;  and  that 
the  strings  of  this  ‘  ducal  puppet  *  were  pulled  as  much  by  one 
party  as  by  the  other.* 

When  we  compare  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  former  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  scantiness,  and  the  latter  by  the  abundance,  of 
its  talent ;  and  we  certainly  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Tories  prided  themselves  on  their  connexion  with  the  land,  and 
reproached  the  Whigs  with  their  alleged  preference  for  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  Lord  Stanhope,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  unfitness  of  Lord  Rockingham  for  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  remarks,  that  his  panegyrists  were  frequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  rely  on  the  merits  of  his  large  estate ;  one  of  whom 
(Burke)  bids  us  recollect  ‘  his  Lordship’s  great  interest  in  the 
*  public  welfare,  in  quality  of  one  of  the  greatest  landholders  in 


*  in  the  country,  to  place  him  in  the  office  which  had  been  intended 
‘  for  Mr.  Windham,  the  latter  consenting  to  accept  the  inferior  one 
‘  of  Secretary  at  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.’  (  Windham's 
L^e,  prefixed  to  his  ‘  Speeclies,’  vol.  i.  p.  35.)  Lord  Holland’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  may  be  seen  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the 
‘  Whig  Party,’  vol.  i.  p.  72.  He  says,  that  when  the  Duke  joined 
Mr.  Pitt,  *  he  felt  great  repugnance  to  accepting  office,  and  at  least  as 
‘  great  to  resigning  it.  He  was  the  last  of  his  set  to  give  his  con- 
‘  sent  to  either  measure.’  George  III.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington 
of  Feb.  5.  1801,  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  speaks  of  ‘  the  fair 
‘  part  he  has  acted  since  in  office;’  upon  which  Dean  Pellew  (who  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  any  Whig  tendencies)  remarks: — ‘The  author 
‘  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  observing  how  well  this 
‘  compliment  was  deserved  by  the  nobleman  in  question.  The  period 
‘  produced  politicians  probably  of  greater  ability,  but  of  higher  inte- 
‘  grity  none.’  {Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  295.) 

*  From  the  important  part  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  played 
in  the  politics  of  this  country  for  a  long  period,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  his  papers,  if  they  were  regularly  preserved,  would  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  time.  We  regret,  however, 
to  learn  that  they  were  all  destroyed  by  his  son,  the  late  Duke. 
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*  England.’  For  our  own  part,  we  £^ree  with  Lord  Stanhope 
in  thinking  that  large  landed  property  is  not  a  qualification  for 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister ;  but  we  doubt  whether  that 
opinion  was  held  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  1765,  or, 
indeed,  whether  it  is  held  by  them  at  present.  At  all  events, 
if  Lord  Derby  should  again  become  Prime  Minister,  we  feel 
certain  that  the  general  voice  of  the  Tories  would  ‘  bid  us  re- 

*  collect  his  Lordship’s  great  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  in 
‘  quality  of  one  of  the  greatest  landholders  in  England.’ 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inclinations  of  the  two 
parties,  the  King  did  not  prefer  the  Tories  on  account  of  their 
democratic  tendencies.  He  chafed  at  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Whig  houses,  because  the  Whigs  put  a  bit  in  his  mouth; 
whereas  the  Tory  party  was  a  quiet  beast  of  burden,  which  the 
King  could  ride  or  drive  as  he  pleased.  The  real  contest  in 
those  days  was,  not  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  but 
between  aristocracy  and  monarchy.  The  Tories  were,  at  least, 
as  much  aristocrats  as  the  Whigs ;  but  they  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  King.  The  Whigs  sought  to  maintain  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  party,  independent  of  the  King’s  personal  infiuence, 
and  to  establish  its  supremacy  over  the  royal  will.  This  state 
of  things  is  marked  in  the  following  verses  of  the  Rolliad :  — 

‘  When  secret  influence  expiring  lay, 

And  Whigs  triumphant  hail’d  the  auspicious  day.’ 

The  great  Whig  houses  may  have  been  an  oligarchy,  but  they 
fought  the  battle  of  the  people  against  the  Crown ;  and  where 
such  vast  means  of  corruption  existed  as  the  Crown  possessed 
in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  rich  acres,  which  Lord  Stanhope  holds  so  cheap  as  a 
political  instrument,  was  of  material  assistance  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Court  and  the  Ministry  combined.  The 
pretension  which  they  made,  of  naming  the  King’s  Ministers*, 
was,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  for  the  due  working  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  is  now 
conceded  to  every  political  party  which  successively  acquires  the 
preponderance. 

It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  nearly  twenty-oue  years 
old,  he  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  applied  to  Lord  Rockingham  for  his  support, 
but  that  Lord  Rockingham  civilly  declined  to  give  it,  ‘  from 


*  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  16th  of  December,  1788, 
(during  the  debates  on  the  Regency)  speaks  of  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  held  by  Mr.  Fox  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  prevailing  party  in  Parliament. 
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*  the  knowledge  he  had  of  several  persons  who  might  be  candl- 

*  dates.’  Lord  Stanhope  remarks,  that  these  persons  ‘  were,  no 

*  doubt,  of  the  right  family  connexions  —  some  nephews  or 

*  some  cousins  of  the  great  Whig  houses.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  112.) 
But  in  1780,  Pitt  was  as  much  a  Whig  as  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  he  certainly  was  the  son  of  a  great  Whig  house.*  Mr. 
Pitt’s  remarkable  Parliamentary  abilities  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  soon  recognised ;  but  his  early  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  powers,  and  the  prompt  recognition  of  his 
claims  for  leadership  were  due,  in  great  measure,  to  his  being 
the  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  f 

When  Mr.  Pitt  entered  public  life,  he  certainly  shared  in  the 
desire  of  the  Whig  party  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Crown ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform 
which  he  made  in  1783,  under  the  Coalition  Ministry,  and 
which  he  renewed  in  April  1785,  when  he  was  himself  Prime 
Minister,  had  for  its  main  object  the  reduction  of  the  influence 
which  the  King  exercised  through  the  close  boroughs.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  (the  whole  of  which  was  not  dis- 


•  Compare  Lord  Stanhope’s  remarks  with  respect  to  the  party 
divisions  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.: — ‘The 

*  Whigs  of  1763,  no  longer  the  Whigs  of  King  William  or  Queen 
‘  Anne,  may  be  justly  termed  the  founders  of  that  distinguished 
‘  party  which  bears  their  name  at  the  present  day.  But  they  were 
‘  split  into  sections,  and  it  was  between  these  sections,  rather  than 
‘  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  that  the  battle  for  oflice  raged.  The 
‘  Buckinghams  and  the  Bedfords,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville,  all 
‘  equally  called  themselves  good  Whigs,  all  would  equally  have 

*  declared  that  they  never  had  been,  that  they  never  could  be,  Tories. 

*  Yet  these  were  the  chiefs  of  warring  parties  and  of  rival  adminis- 
‘  trations.’  (Vol.  v.  c.  44.)  But  although  different  sections  of  the 
Whigs  might  oppose  one  another,  they  all  agreed  in  the  principle 
that  the  King  was  to  reign  without  governing.  George  III.  on  one 
occasion  told  the  Duke  of  Portland  (who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Whig  party  after  Lord  Rockingham’s  death)  that  he  was  an  ‘old 
‘  Whig.’  ‘  In  speaking  of  the  King,  the  duke  said,  on  the  Wednesday, 
‘  18th  of  February  [1801],  before  he  was  taken  ill,  his  Majesty  was 
‘  quite  himself,  and  talked  to  him  most  sensibly  and  judiciously  on 
‘  all  subjects.  Said  he  was  an  old  Whig  ;  that  he  considered  those 
‘  statesmen  who  made  barrier  treaties,  and  conducted  the  ten  last 
‘  years  of  the  Succession  war,  the  most  able  ones  we  ever  had.’ 
(Lord  Mahnesburifs  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  44.) 

Mr.  Pitt’s  power  hung,  throughout  his  life,  upon  the  slender 
thread  of  his  elder  brother’s  life.  The  second  Lord  Chatham,  though 
married,  bad  no  child ;  bis  death  would  at  any  time  have  transferred 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  put  an  end  to  his  career  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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closed  to  Parliament)  contemplated  giving  four  members  to  the 
parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  and  six  members  to 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Leeds.*  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  truly  remarks  that,  in  the  great  division  which  turned  out 
Lord  North’s  government,  and  settled  the  question  of  American 
independence,  in  1782,  the  county  members  generally  voted 
with  the  Opposition ;  while  the  Ministerial  forces  were  chiefly 
composed  of  borough  members.  Speaking  of  Lord  North’s 
party,  he  says, — 

‘  Their  numbers  were  now  in  great  measure  derived  from  merely 
nomination  seats.  Take,  for  example,  the  very  stronghold  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  in  that  age.  The  two  members  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall  voted  against  Lord  North ;  but  of  its  borough  represen¬ 
tatives  who  took  part  in  this  division  there  were  eight  opponents, 
and  no  less  than  thirty  supporters  of  the  Government.’  (Vol.  vii. 

p.  206.) 

The  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  proposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1780, 
was  democratic  in  its  character ;  it  was  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  elections,  and  equal  electoral 
districts,  each  returning  one  member.f  Mr.  Pitt’s  main  object, 
however,  was  to  emancipate  Parliament  from  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  exercised  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  to 
prevent  the  King  bartering  patronage  for  seats.  He  sought  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  Crown  upon  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  not  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  great  proprietors  of  boroughs. 
One  of  his  reasons  for  abandoning  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  undoubtedly  was,  that  he  considered  that  object  to 
have  been  attained  by  other  means.  When  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  w'as  revived  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
after  the  Peace,  and  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  forward  by 
Lord  Grey’s  Government,  the  object  was  changed;  it  had 
become  anti-aristocratic  instead  of  anti-monarchical.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  no  longer  formidable;  and  the 
measure  of  1831  was  intended  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
proprietors  of  close  boroughs,  by  the  same  means  which  Pitt 
prm)osed  to  employ  for  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  John  Russell  examines  the  grounds  for  the  supposition 
that  the  plan  of  the  India  Bill  was  prepared  by  Burke,  and 
that  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Fox  without  adequate  reflection. 
In  rejecting  this  supposition,  he  makes  the  following,  among 
other  remarks :  — 


*  Adolphus,  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  III., 
vol.  iv.  p.  174. 
f  Adolphus,  voL  iv.  p.  145. 
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‘  If  Mr.  Fox  formed  his  union  with  Lord  North  in  the  deliberate 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  surelj  we  must  give  him  credit  for  a 
similar  deliberation  when,  in  the  recess  of  the  summer  aud  autumn, 
he  constructed  the  measure  upon  which  alone  he  feared  any  danger 
to  tlie  continuance  of  his  power.  Nor  do  the  facts  at  all  bear  out  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Fox  was  betrayed  by  the  rashness  of  Mr.  Burke 
into  a  scheme  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  There  do  not  appear 
any  traces  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fox  of  any  outline  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Burke  upon  which  the  India  Bill  was  framed,  nor  has  any 
such  plan  been  produced  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Burke.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  Bill  was  submitted  to  Lord  North 
and  Lord  Loughborough,  and  probably  to  other  members  of  the 
administration.’  (^Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Mr.  Prior,  likewise,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  takes  a  view  similar 
to  that  of  Lord  John :  — 

*  The  recess  of  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  concoction  of  the 
celebrated  India  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  been  a 
joint  penman  with  the  reputed  author,  though  this  has  never  been 
proved.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  he  wa.s  the  only  one  of  the 
Ministry  who  knew  much  of  the  matter  in  progress  previous  to  its 
coming  before  the  public ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  it  was  submitted 
to  bis  revision ;  he  might,  likewise,  have  been  the  author  of  the 
second  or  supplementary  Bill,  ascertaining  the  powers  of  the  new 
Government,  and  securing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives ; 
but  all  tlie  great  and  leading  principles  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
Mr.  Fox.’  (c.  8.  p.  275.) 

Now  in  the  correspondence  of  Burke,  published  in  1844  by 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  following  letter 
appears,  addressed  to  Burke  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pigott,  afterwards 
Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  and  Attorney-general  in  1806 :  — 

(Probably  Oct.  1783.) 

‘  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  you  to  send  me,  as 
soon  as  ever  you  come  in,  so  much  of  the  Bill,  or  instructions  of  the 
bill,  as  you  have,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is,  as  it  will  very  much  for¬ 
ward  my  work.  Indeed,  I  cannot  begin  till  I  get  it,  and  therefore 
shall  expect  it  impatiently.  1  would  leave  my  servant  to  bring  it  if 
I  had  one  with  me. 

‘  I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours, 

‘  A.  P. 

‘  Three  o'clock.’ 


Note,  in  Mr.  Burke’s  handwriting :  — 

‘  From  Mr.  Pigott,  who  hnished  the  India  Bill  from  my  drafts.’* 


•  It  is  likewise  stated  in  the  life  of  Sir  A.  Pigott,  in  the  ‘Annual 
‘  Obituary,’  that  he  assisted  Burke  in  drawing  the  India  Bill  (vol.  vi. 
p.  443.). 
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From  this  letter,  and  its  indorsement,  it  is  evident  that  the 
instructions  for  the  India  Bill  were  given  to  Mr.  Pigott,  the 
draftsman  of  the  Bill,  by  Burke,  and  not  by  Fox ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  Burke  did  not  give  his  instructions  in  the  form  of 
heads,  or  notes,  but  that  he  prepared  a  draft  of  the  Bill,  which 
Pigott  reduced  into  correct  technical  form.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Fox,  and  maturely 
considered  by  him ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
conception  and  elaboration  of  it  belong  to  Burke.  Mr.  Fox 
adopted  it,  and  made  it  bis  own,  so  that  he  fully  deserved 
the  splendid  panegyric  upon  his  motives  and  intentions  with 
which  Burke  concluded  his  speech  on  the  Bill;  but  the  am¬ 
bitious  plan,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Company  was  at  once 
annihilated,  doubtless  proceeded  from  the  man  who  bad  devoted 
so  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  Indian  affairs,  and  who 
was,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  the  author  of  the  great  impeachment 
of  Hastings,  which,  though  barren  of  penal  consequences,  con¬ 
stituted  an  epoch  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.* 

*  The  general  election  of  1784’  (as  Lord  J.  Bussell  remarks), 
‘  determined  for  more  than  forty  years  the  question  of  the  Go- 
‘  vernment  of  England.’  The  party,  of  which  Pitt  laid  the 
foundation  when  he  defeated  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  Lord 
North,  continued,  with  the  short  interruption  of  the  ministry 
of  1806,  to  govern  the  country  until  the  year  1830.  Of  this 
period  of  forty-six  years,  not  less  than  twenty-one  were  passed 
under  the  primacy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  long  administration  of 


•  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  India  Bill  is  given 
by  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  bis  ‘  Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
his  statement  respecting  Pigott  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  in  the 
text:  — 

‘  When  the  Coalition  came  into  power,  Mr.  Burke  saw  that  much 
strength  might  be  acquired  for  his  party  by  the  seizure  of  the  Indian 
patronage.  With  this  view  Charles  Fox  was  employed  to  bring  in 
the  India  Bill,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fox’s  India  Bill. 
But  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  Fox  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  bill.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whose 
only  assistant  in  it  was  Mr.  Pigott,  afterwards  Sir  Arthur  Pigott. 
Mr.  Lee,  at  that  time  Attorney-general,  and  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
at  that  time  Solicitor-general,  both  assured  me  that  they  never  saw 
the  bill  until  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  doubted  whether  Charles  Fox  himself  had  seen  the  bill  before 
the  essential  parts  of  it  had  been  completely  arranged  by  Mr.  Burke. 
Lord  North  certainly  did  not  see  it  until  the  bill  was  completed,  and 
when  it  was  shown  him  he  said,  with  his  usual  pleasantry  and  saga¬ 
city,  that  he  thought  it  a  good  receipt  to  knock  up  an  administration. 
But  he  supported  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.’  ^Vol.  i.  p.  55.) 
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eighteen  years  may  be  divided  into  two  portions  —  that  before 
and  that  after  the  French  war.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  portions,  Lord  J.  Russell  makes  the  fcdlowing  remarks. 
After  speaking  of  the  India  Bill,  he  says ;  — 

‘  The  other  public  transactions  which  occurred  between  1784  and 
1793  are,  chiefly,  the  financial  system  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  of  1786,  the  invasion  of  Holland  in 
1787,  and  the  Regency  question  in  1788. 

‘  However  unjustifiable  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
making  himself  the  instrument  of  a  court  intrigue,  candour  must 
allow  that  his  subsequent  administration  during  peace  was  marked 
by  large  public  views,  was  founded  on  grand  principles,  and  led  to 
happy  results.  The  financial  administration  of  Lord  North  had  been 
a  mere  series  of  shifts  and  expedients  to  supply  the  wants  of  years 
of  war  and  misfortune.  Amid  the  losses  of  the  empire,  the  old  cor* 
rupt  practices  had  flourished  unchecked,  if  not  increased,  under  that 
indolent  and  easy  minister.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  pruned 
the  luxuriance  ot'  prodigality,  and  grafted  on  the  ancient  system  the 
new  maxims  he  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  Adam  Smith.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tea  duties  checked  smuggling,  and  increased  consumption ; 
a  prudent  economy  enabled  the  minister  to  set  apart  a  million  a  year 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.’  (VoL  ii. 
p.  257.) 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  first  defending  Warren  Hastings 
and  then  assenting  to  his  ini[>enchaient  in  the  session  of  1786-7, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Mr.  Adolphus  examines 
the  question  at  length,  and  enumerates  the  various  discreditable 
motives  which  were  at  the  time  assigned  for  this  step.  Jealousy 
of  the  influence  of  Hastings  at  Court,  fear  of  his  appointment 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  a  desire  of 
diverting  the  attacks  of  opposition  from  himself  to  a  State- 
criminal,  were  supposed  to  have  actuated  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Adol¬ 
phus  says  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  his  conduct  to  a 
motive  of  mere  party  politics,  unconnected  with  the  merits  of 
the  question,  it  may  rather  be  conjectured  that  ‘  he  was  pleased 

*  to  see  the  members  of  opposition  engaged  in  a  conflict  where 

*  success  could  gain  for  them  no  accession  of  influence  or  popu- 

*  larity,  while  failure  would  by  many  be  deemed  to  inflict  dis- 

*  grace.’*  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  Essay  on  the  ‘  Life  of  Hastings,’ 


•  Vol.  iv.  p.  261-3.  The  following  is  the  account  in  the  ‘  Annual 
‘Register,’  which  was  probably  written  by  Burke  himself: — ‘The 
‘  conduct  of  the  minister  on  this  occasion  drew  upon  him  much  in- 
‘  decent  calumny  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  they  did  not 
‘  hesitate  to  accuse  him  out  of  doors,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of 
‘  treachery.  They  declared  it  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  pro- 
‘  tection  and  support  that  they  bad  urged  on  Mr.  Burke  to  bring 
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supposes  Pitt  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  fear  that  Hastings, 
created  a  peer,  and  placed  at  the  Board  of  Control,  would  soon 
draw  to  himself  the  entire  management  of  Eastern  affairs,  and 
might  even  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  cabinet  Lord  John 
Russell’s  remark  is :  *  Whether  the  Minister  was  convinced  by 
‘  the  evidence  which  threw  so  full  a  light  on  the  misdeeds  of 
‘  Warren  Hastings,  or  whether  he  was  glad  to  protect  himself 

<  from  the  ambition  of  a  rival  by  acceding  to  a  prosecution 

<  agmnst  him,  the  effect  was  no  less  certain’  (vol.  ii.  p.  255.); 
and  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Lord 
Bulkeley  to  Lord  Buckingham,  in  the  Buckingham  Papers, 
dated  27th  April,  1789:  — 

*  On  one  of  the  adjourned  questions  on  Hastings’s  trial  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Maitland,  standing  next  to  Dundas,  asked  him  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  to  which  he  replied  in 
these  words :  “  I  don’t  care  what  is  done  with  him,  for  you  and  your 
''•friends  in  opposition  have  done  our  business  by  keeping  him  out  oj 
“  the  Board  of  Control.”  Lord  Maitland  on  this  called  up  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick  and  Dudley  Long,  in  whose  presence  Dundas  actually 
repeated  his  words,  and  they,  of  course,  trumpeted  them  all  over 
town  ;  and  they  have  occasioned  much  conversation  and  much  abuse 
of  Dundas,  in  addition  to  their  former  abuse  on  the  part  of  Hastings’s 
friends.  The  folly  of  such  language,  especially  to  these  violent  op¬ 
positionists,  was  very  absurd,  weak,  and  ill-judged;  but  the  fact  is 
certain.’  (VoL  ii.  p.  154.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  letter  was  written  in  April, 
1789,  and  that  the  conversation  with  Dundas  reported  in  it 
was  then  recent,  whereas  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  assented 
to  the  rimpeachment  of  Hastings  was  delivered  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1786,  nearly  three  years  before.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  have  regarded  Hastings  as  a  rival,  or  have  enter¬ 
tained  any  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  him,  with  respect  to  par¬ 
liamentary  contests.  Pitt  was  now  in  the  vigour  of  his 
powers,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  a  retired  Indian  governor, 
who  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  in  his 
fifty-third  year,  could  not  prove  a  very  formidable  antagonist 
or  competitor  in  debate.  An  encounter  of  oratory  between 
Pitt  and  Hastings  would  probably  have  been  not  very  unlike 
the  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  Priam.  It  seems,  moreover, 
that  Hastings’s  ambition  led  him  to  desire  a  peerage,  so  that 
there  was  no  question  of  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 

*  forward  bis  charges,  and  that  the  gentleman  accused  had  been  per- 
'  suaded  to  come  to  their  bar,  w'ith  an  hasty  and  premature  defence ; 

*  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  this  conduct  in  the  minister  to 
‘  motives  of  the  basest  jealousy.’  (Vol.  xxviii.  p.  136.) 
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mons.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  Pitt  should  fear  the  influence  of 
Hastings  in  the  cabinet,  in  which  parliamentary  considerations 
would  necessarily  preponderate.*  The  only  fear  which  Pitt 
could  reasonably  entertain  was,  that  if  Hastings,  through  the 
King’s  favour,  should  obtain  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Control,  he 
might  be  able  to  distribute  the  valuable  Indian  patronage  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  King’s  personal  views ;  whereas,  in  the  hands  of 
Dundas,  it  was  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Government. 
This  argument  was  doubtless  presented  to  Pitt  by  Dundas, 
who  probably  had  a  stronger  personal  feeling  against  Hastings 
than  Pitt  himself.  To  this  extent  Pitt  may  have  been  jealous 
of  Hastings;  and  to  a  danger  of  this  description,  the  words 
of  Dundas,  reported  by  Lord  Bulkeley,  appear  to  allude.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  probably  no  desire  to  throw  the  shield  of  ministerial 
protection  over  Hastings;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  one  of  his  leading  motives  for  the  unexpected  course 
which  he  took,  was  a  reluctance  to  stop  an  impeachment  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  the  ability  of  Opposition,  and  relating  to  matters 
of  which  Englishmen  in  general  had  little  or  no  knowledge,  but 
of  which  some  of  Hastings’s  accusers  were  perfect  masters. 
Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  ‘  Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,’ 
makes  the  following  remark  on  the  subject :  — 

‘  There  were  people  who  thought  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  this 
line  of  conduct  to  prevent  the  King  from  employing  Mr.  Hastings  in 
India  affairs.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  actuated  by  so 
personal  and  so  paltry  a  motive.  I  think  he  consented  to  the  im¬ 
peachment,  because  he  saw  the  control  which  he  should  obtain  over 
the  Opposition  by  such  acquiescence,  and  his  expectations  were 
answered.’! 


*  Mr.  Nicholls  describes  himself  as  having  become  acquainted  with 
Hastings  after  the  session  in  which  the  charges  were  brought  against 
him  by  Burke  : — ‘  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  a  strong.vigorous, 
‘decisive  mind,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  natives  of 
‘  India,  and  with  the  views  and  interests  of  its  various  princes.  He 
‘  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  capable  of  extricating  himself  from  dif- 
‘  Acuities  by  his  great  resources  and  dauntless  courage.  In  one  word, 
‘  he  came  nearer  to  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  an  able  statesman, 
‘  than  any  other  man  with  whom  I  ever  had  intercourse.  But  he 
‘  was  a  statesman  only  for  the  affairs  of  India.  He  knew  nothing  of 
‘  the  various  parties  in  England,  their  interests,  their  designs,  their 
‘  ability  to  effectuate  those  designs,  or  how  far  they  were  likely  to 
‘  be  influenced  or  restrained  by  moral  considerations.  These  were 
<  subjects  on  which  he  seemed  to  me  never  to  have  formed  an  opinion.’ 
(Recollections,  vol.  i.  p.  277.) 

f  (Vol.  i.  p.  270.)  Dean  Pellew  says,  that  the  question  of  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  by  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
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In  December,  1785,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  then  in  bis 
twenty-fourth  year*,  Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  him  a  friendly  letter, 
earnestly  dissuading  him  from  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a  Roman  Catholic.! 
To  this  letter  the  Prince  returned  next  day  the  following 
answer :  — 

*  Carlton  House,  Dec.  II.  1785. 

‘  Sunday  Morning,  2  o'clock. 

‘  My  dear  Charles, — Your  letter  of  last  night  afforded  me  more 
true  satisfaction  than  I  can  find  words  to  express,  as  it  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  to  me,  which  1  assure  you  I  did  not  want,  of  your  having 
that  true  regard  and  affection  fur  me,  which  it  is  not  only  the  wish 
but  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  merit.  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear 
friend  ;  believe  me,  the  world  will  now  soon  be  convinced  that  there 
not  only  isj,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for  these  reports,  which  of 
late  have  been  so  malevolently  circulated.  I  have  not  seen  you  since 


‘  furnished  the  only  occasion  on  which,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  believed, 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  were  ever  brought  together  in  private  life. 

‘  They  met  at  a  consultation  held  in  December,  1790,  to  consider, 

‘  with  reference  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whether  an  impeach- 
‘  ment  by  the  Commons  abated  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  did  not ;  and 
‘  nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and  cordiality  of  their  manner 
‘  towards  each  other  on  that  occasion.*  {Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  i. 
p.  80.)  Lord  Sidmouth  was  certainly  mistaken.  Mr.  Pitt  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  Fox  during  the  Shelburne  administration ;  and  he 
had  a  subsequent  interview  with  him  in  1792,  to  which  we  shall  ad¬ 
vert  lower  down. 

•  He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762.  He  was  thirteen 
years  younger  than  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  born  in  1749,  and  three  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  born  in  1759.  He  survived  them 
both  twenty-four  years. 

t  Mr.  Fox  was  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  Prince’s  feelings 
witli  respect  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  from  communications  recently 
made  to  him,  as  we  learn  from  Lord  Holland’s  account : — ‘  Mrs.  Fox, 

‘  then  Mrs.  Armitstead,  who  was  living  at  St.  Anne’s,  has  repeatedly 
‘  assured  me  that  he  [the  Prince]  came  down  thither  more  than  once 
‘  to  converse  with  her  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  subject ;  that  he  cried 
‘  by  the  hour ;  that  he  testified  the  sincerity  and  violence  of  bis 
*  passion  and  his  despair  by  the  most  extravagant  expressions  and 
‘  actions,  rolling  on  the  floor,  striking  his  forehead,  tearing  his  hair, 
‘  falling  into  hysterics,  and  swearing  that  he  would  abandon  the 
‘  country,  forego  the  Crown,  sell  his  jewels  and  plate,  and  scrape 
‘  together  a  competence  to  fly  with  the  object  of  his  affections  to 
‘America.’  {Memoirs  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Compare 
Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  217.) 

!  The  Prince  means  to  say,  ‘ not  only  is  not' 
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the  apostncy  of  Eden.*  I  think  it  ought  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  all  our  friends  that  it  has  upon  me ;  I  mean  the  linking  us 
closer  to  each  other ;  and  I  believe  that  you  will  easily  believe  these 
to  be  my  sentiments,  for  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  my  ways 
of  thinking  upon  these  sort  of  subjects.  When  I  say,  my  ways  of 
thinking,  1  think  I  had  better  say,  roy  old  maxim,  which  I  ever 
intend  to  adhere  to;  I  mean  that  of  swimming  or  sinking  with  my 
friends.  I  have  not  time  to  add  much  more,  except  just  to  say,  that 
I  believe  I  shall  meet  you  at  dinner  at  Bushy  on  Tuesday,  and  to 
desire  you  to  believe  me  at  all  times, 

‘  My  dear  Charles, 

‘  Most  affectionately  yours, 

‘  George  P.’ 

(^Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  f 

This  false,  hypocritical,  and  canting  letter  was  written  on 
the  llth  of  December.  On  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Common  Prayerbook,  and  the  certificate  was 
attested  by  two  witnesses.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  final  resolution  for  this  step  should  not  have 
been  taken,  and  the  preparations  for  it  made,  on  the  day  on 
which  he  assured  Mr.  Fox  that  the  rumours  respecting  his 
intended  marriage  were  wholly  unfounded.  The  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  is  evidently  embarrassing  and  painful  to  the  Prince  ;  for 
after  having  denied  the  truth  of  the  reports  to  which  Mr.  Fox’s 
letter  referred,  he  escapes  with  great  agility  to  the  comparatively 
uninteresting  subject  of  Mr.  Eden’s  apostacy,  and  to  protestations 
of  his  immutable  fidelity  to  the  Whigs,  on  which  subjects  Mr. 

*  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  created  Lord  Auckland,  seceded  from  the 
Whigs,  and  joined  Mr. Pitt  at  this  time.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  on  December  9.  1785  (London  Ga¬ 
zette).  ‘  Mr  Eden’s  nomination  as  negotiator  occasioned  some  per- 
‘  sonal  attacks.  He  had  l)een  the  firm  friend  of  the  Opposition, 
‘  and  styled  the  father  of  the  Coalition  ;  by  them  he  had  been  created 
‘  a  privy  councillor,  and  appointed  one  of  the  joint  vice-treasurers  of 
‘  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  now  remarked  to  be  the  first  who  had  seceded 
‘  from  that  phalanx.’  (Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  203.) — His  removal  from 
the  Opposition  to  the  Treasury  bench  was  the  subject  of  animadver¬ 
sion  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Jan.  24.  1786:  Lord  Surrey  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  see  him,  and  regretted  that  he  was  not  in  his  place. 
He  had  previously  held  office  under  Lord  North’s  Government. 

I  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Prince  and  the  Prince’s  answer  are 
likewise  printed  in  ‘  Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,’ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127-37.  Lord  J.  Russell  has  omitted  two  paragraphs  in 
Mr.  Fox’s  letter,  which  are  printed  in  ‘  Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs.’ 
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Fox’s  long  and  argumentative  letter  did  not  contain  a  single 
word. 

The  exaet  truth  respecting  this  marriage  was  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  not  only  from  the  public,  but  from  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  Prince.*  But  rumours  of  it  were  soon  in 
circulation,  and  an  allusion  to  it  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  a  subsequent  debate,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to 
treat  the  report  alluded  to  as  a  vile  calumny ;  he  *  denied  it  in 
‘  toto,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  law.  The  fact  not  only  never 
‘  could  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any  way 

*  whatsoever,  and  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and 

*  malicious  falsehood.’  On  being  further  questioned,  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  ‘  he  had  direct  authority  for  what  he  had  smd.’ 
(April  30th,  1787.)  t 

After  this  nuptial  ceremony,  wholly  invalid  in  law,  had  been 
performed,  the  Prince  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  that  he  had 
even  gone  through  the  forms  of  a  marriage  with  a  Catholic.  He 
therefore  authorised  and  instructed  Mr.  Fox  to  deny  the  marriage, 
not  merely  as  to  its  legal  validity,  but  as  to  its  actual  solemni¬ 
sation,  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  That  this  authority  was 
distinctly  given  is  certain ;  for  if  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  without 
authority,  the  Prince  would  unquestionably,  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  have  disavowed  his  act,  which  he  never  did,  except  to 
one  person.  This  person  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  appears  to 
have  assured  her  that  Mr.  Fox  had  made  the  statement  without 
his  authority ;  and  her  resentment  against  Mr.  Fox  for  the 
supposed  wrong  was  in  consequence  permanent.  The  unprin¬ 
cipled  step  which  the  Prince  had  taken  (for  he  never  intended 

•  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Holland,  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,’ 
vol.  ii.  p.  124.,  that  documents  proving  the  marriage,  after  having 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Fitzhcrbert’s  family,  were  depo¬ 
sited  in  June,  1833,  at  Coutts’  bank,  in  a  sealed  box,  by  agreement 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  W.  Knighton,  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  George  IV.,  and  Lord  Albemarle  and  Lord  Stourton,  as 
the  nominees  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Lord  Brougham  states  that  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  papers,  ‘  one  was  a  will,  leaving  everything  to  her 
*  disposal ;  another  was  a  marriage-settlement  of  great  length,  with 
’  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  annexed.’  {Sketches  of  Statesmen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2.) 

f  Adolphus  mentions  a  belief  that  shortly  after  this  debate  Mr. 
Fox  had  an  interview  with  the  King  (vol.  iv.  p.  222.).  No  allusion  to 
such  an  occurrence  occurs  in  the  ‘  Memorials  of  Fox,’  or  in  Lord 
Holland’s  work ;  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  King  should  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince’s  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  at  this  or  any  other 
time. 
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the  niamage  to  be  binding*)  placed  him  in  a  painful  alternative, 
as  soon  as  the  rumours  respecting  it  began  to  attract  attention. 
He  must  either  incur  the  public  indignation  by  avowing  his 
secret  marriage  with  a  Catholic,  or  he  must  deny  a  fact  in  the 
truth  of  which  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  deeply  interested.  In  this 
diflSculty  the  course  which  he  took  was  to  authorise  Mr.  Fox 
to  give  it  a  solemn  denial  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  assure  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  that  Mr.  Fox  had  denied  it 
without  his  authority.  The  duplicity  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
both  to  his  alleged  friend  and  his  alleged  wife,  did  not,  however, 
sit  easy  on  his  conscience,  as  appears  from  the  following  account 
by  Lord  Grey,  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  Prince 
on  the  day  on  which  Fox  made  his  declaration  in  the  House. 

‘  In  a  long  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  in  which  he  was 
dreadfully  agitated,  the  object  was  to  get  me  to  say  something  in 
Parliament  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  might  take 
off  the  effect  of  Fox’s  declaration.  I  expressly  told  him  how  pre¬ 
judicial  a  continuance  of  the  discussion  must  be  to  him,  and  positively 
refused  to  do  what  he  desired.  He  put  an  end  to  the  conversation 
abruptly  by  saying,  “Well,  if  nobody  else  will,  Sheridan  must.”’ 
{Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

Lord  Grey  adds,  that  at  this  interview  the  Prince  confessed 
to  him  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  humiliating  and  more  dishonourable  position 
than  that  in  which  the  Prince  now  stood :  denying  his  marriage 
to  Fox,  confessing  it  to  Grey,  and  denying  his  denial  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ;  treating  it  as  a  fiction  to  the  first,  as  a  nullity  to 
the  second,  and  as  a  reality  to  the  third. 

An  account  of  the  Prince’s  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
of  his  interview  with  Lord  Grey,  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  Memorials  of  Fox,  is  given  by  Lord  Holland  in  his 
‘  Memoirs  of  the  "Whig  Party,’  tvho  adds  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  — 

‘  Mr.  Sheridan  did  come  down  to  the  House  and  utter  some  un¬ 
intelligible  sentimental  trash  about  female  delicacy — which  implied 
the'  displeasure  of  the  Prince,  and  still  more  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  at 

*  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prince  before  the  marriage,  spoke 
out  so  plainly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject: — ‘  In  the  mean- 
‘  while,’  he  says,  ‘  a  mock  marriage  (  for  it  can  be  no  other)  is  neither 
‘  honourable  for  any  of  the  parties,  nor,  with  respect  to  your  Royal 
‘  highness,  even  safe.  This  appears  so  clear  to  me,  that,  if  I  were 
‘  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  father  or  brother,  I  would  advise  her  not  by  any 
‘  means  to  agree  to  it,  and  to  prefer  any  other  species  of  connection 
‘  with  you  to  one  leading  to  so  much  misery  and  mischief.’  {Me¬ 
moirs  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.14.) 
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what  had  passed  in  Parliament, — but  did  not  directly  or  even  re¬ 
motely  insinuate  that  what  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  was  either  beyond 
or  without  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  Mr.  Fox  sub¬ 
sequently  suspected,  or  rather  knew,  that  some  ceremony  had  taken 
place,  I  cannot  doubt ;  but,  never  having  spoken  to  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  cannot  assert  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  exact  date  and 
circumstances  of  that  ceremony  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge ; 
but  the  account  given  of  some  part  of  the  transaction  by  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  herself  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  is  curious, 
and,  1  believe,  correct.  It  was  at  the  Prince’s  own  earnest  and  re¬ 
peated  solicitations,  not  at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  request,  that  any  cere¬ 
mony  was  resorted  to.  She  knew  it  to  be  invalid  in  law ;  she  thought 
it  nonsense,  and  told  the  Prince  so.  In  proof  that  such  had  been  her 
uniform  opinion,  she  adduced  a  very  striking  circumstance, — namely, 
that  no  ceremony  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  took  place  at  all,— tlie 
most  obvious  method  of  allaying  her  scruples,  had  she  had  any.  F 
believe,  therefore,  she  spoke  with  truth,  when  she  frankly  owned 
“  that  she  had  given  herself  up  to  him,  exacted  no  conditions,  trusted 
“  to  his  honour,  and  set  no  value  on  the  ceremony  which  he  insisted 
“  on  having  solemnised.”  It  was  performed  by  an  English  clergy¬ 
man.  A  certificate  was  signed  by  him,  and  attested  by  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  both,  I  believe,  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  one  a  near  relation 
of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, — Mr.  Errington.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  from  mixed 
feelings  of  fear  and  generosity,  tore  off  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
at  some  subsequent  period,  lest  they  should  by  possibility  be  involved 
in  any  legal  penalties  for  being  present  at  an  illegal  transaction. 
Before  George  IV.’s  accession  to  the  throne,  or,  as  I  believe,  his 
appointment  to  the  Regency,  the  clergyman  was  dead  (for  it  was  not, 
as  often  surmised.  Parson  Johnes  who  married  them),  and  his  name, 

I  understand,  remains  annexed  to  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  a 
register  or  certificate  of  the  ceremony.  If  any  corroboration  were 
necessary  to  substantiate  facts  of  which  such  proofs  are  extant,  and 
to  which  there  are  so  many  unexceptionable  testimonies,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  on  many  subsequent 
occasions,  and  in  the  uniform  respect  and  attention  which  she  has 
received  from  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Royal  family.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  140-2.) 

This  account  so  far  exonerates  the  Prince,  that  it  shows  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  to  have  been  aware  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  ceremony  which  she  went  through  for  effecting  a  valid 
marriage.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Prince  desired  it,  he  must 
have  intended  it  to  afford  her  some  satisfaction ;  and  she  pro¬ 
bably  thought  that  it  would  in  some  way  bind  his  conscience, 
and  that  he  would  take  some  ulterior  step,  instead  of  treating 
it  with  the  entire  disregard  which  he  afterwards  evinced  for 
this  self-imposed  obligation. 

‘  The  mental  disorder  which  in  1788  afflicted  the  King  (says 
*  Lord  J.  Russell),  gave  rise  to  a  singular  and  deplorable  contest. 
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‘  !Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Fox, 

‘  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Prince  of 

*  Wales,  as  a  dutiful  son,  the  Queen,  as  an  affectionate  mother, 

‘  seem  all  to  have  deserted  their  proper  posts,  and  given  but  too 
‘  much  reason  for  censure.’  The  nature  of  the  controversy 
between  Mr.'Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  appointment  and 
powers  of  a  Regent  is  so  well  known,  that  it  need  not  be  here 
repeated :  Lord  John  thinks  that  a  Regent  with  all  the  powers 
of  a  King  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  appointed ; 
and  that  such  restrictions  as  were  reasonable  ought  to  have  been 
subsequently  imposed  on  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which 
his  own  assent  would  have  been  given. 

A  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  events  of  this  period  is 
contained  in  the  series  of  almost  daily  letters  from  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  which  is  printed  in  the  ‘  Buckingham  Papers.’  Lord 
Grenville,  then  Mr.  William  Grenville,  held  one  of  the  offices 
of  joint  paymaster,  and  was  in  confidential  communication  with 
Mr.  Pitt  during  the  course  of  the  King’s'.illncss  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  measure  for  a  Regency.  His  letters  disclose  all  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  Government  at  this  period.  The  ‘  Me- 

*  morials  of  Fox  ’  afford  little  information  respecting  the  counsels 
of  Opposition  during  the  King’s  illness ;  but  they  contain  some 
interesting  documents  drawn  up  by  the  leading  Whigs  for  the 
vindication  of  the  Prmce  and  the  Duke  of  York,  after  the 
King’s  recovery. 

Lord  Grenville  first  mentions  the  King’s  illness  in  a  letter 
of  the  23rd  of  October,  1788,  as  having  begun  in  a  violent 
spasmodic  attack  of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by  his  remaining 
a  whole  day  in  wet  stockings.  The  King  subsequently  appeared 
at  a  levee  *  ;  but  his  health  became  worse,  and  his  recovery  was 
spoken  of  as  doubtful.  The  political  effects  of  the  accession  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  became  an  immediate  subject  of  specula¬ 
tion.  ‘  You  may  naturally  conceive  (says  Lord  Grenville  on 

*  Nov.  5.)  the  exultation,  not  even  wearing  the  appearance  of 

*  disguise,  which  there  is  in  one  party,  and  the  depression  of 

*  ‘Just  as  the  King  was  taken  ill  in  1788,  he  said,  after  the  last 
levee  be  held  in  the  closet,  to  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
on  the  first  advising  him  to  take  care  of  himself  and  return  to  Wind¬ 
sor,  “  You,  then,  my  Lord  Thurlow,  forsake  me,  and  suppose  me  ill 
“  beyond  recovery ;  but,  whatever  you  and  Mr.  Pitt  may  think  or 
“  feel,  I  that  am  born  a  gentleman,  shall  never  lay  my  head  on  my 
“  last  pillow  in  peace  and  quiet,  as  long  as  I  remember  the  loss  of  my 
“  American  colonies.”  I  had  this  fact  from  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who 
was  present.’  {^Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  19.) 
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*  those  who  belong  to  the  other.  *  At  this  time  the  King 
is  described  as  being  in  imminent  danger  f  ;  his  mental  aliena¬ 
tion,  and  its  possible  permanence  if  the  bodily  health  should  be 
restored,  are  also  for  the  first  time  mentioned.  Lord  Grenville 
speculates  on  the  course  which  Fox  and  his  friends  will  take  if 
the  Prince  should  become  either  King  or  Regent.  His  own 
opinion  is  (Nov.  7.),  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Ministry  will 
be  at  once  turned  out ;  but  he  describes  the  general  feeling  as 
being,  that  the  Prince  will  negotiate  with  Mr.  Pitt,  from  the 
fear  of  his  popularity ;  in  which  case  it  is  thought,  that  he 
ought  not  to  decline  all  negotiation,  but  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  accept  any  other  than  his  actual 
office  of  Prime  Minister.  The  King’s  bodily  health  now  im¬ 
proved,  but  the  mental  alienation  continued.  This  state  pointed 
clearly  to  the  necessity  of  constituting  a  regency  during  the 
incapacity  of  the  Crown,  a  contingency  for  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  makes  no  provision.  Lord  Grenville’s  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  13th  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  subject.  It  announces  Pitt’s 
intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Regent,  with  certain  restrictions;  and  it  sets  forth  his  own 
views  of  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  a  proposal  should  be 
made  to  Pitt  for  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government  with 
Fox.  Lord  Grenville  thinks  that  the  most  desirable  thing 
would  be,  that  Pitt  should  be  at  once  removed ;  he  believes 
that  the  difficulties  of  a  real  bond  fide  junction  are  insuperable, 
and  that  no  such  junction  is  in  fact  contemplated.  He  is 
convinced  that  their  proposals,  if  any  are  made,  will  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  satisfying  the  Prince,  and  of  lessening 
the  odium  of  Pitt’s  removal  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
holding  him  out  as  a  haughty  and  impracticable  character. 


*  ‘  I  returned  to  London  from  Bath  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  The  capital  exhibited  a  scene  of 
fermentation  difficult  to  conceive  or  to  depicture.  Yet  was  it  far 
exceeded  during  the  last  days  of  January,  1793,  on  Louis  XVI. ’s 
decapitation.’  {fVraxalPs  Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.) 

j*  ‘  The  King  was  worse.  His  night  had  been  very  bad ;  all  the 
‘  fair  promise  of  amendment  was  shaken ;  he  bad  now  some  symptoms 
‘  even  dangerous  to  his  life.  O,  good  heaven !  what  a  day  did  this 
‘  prove !  1  saw  not  a  human  face,  save  at  dinner  ;  and  then,  what 
‘  faces !  gloom  and  despair  in  all,  and  silence  to  every  species  of  in- 
‘  telligence.’  {filadame  D'Arblay's  Diary,  Nov.  16.  1788.)  Tomline, 
on  visiting  Mr.  Pitt  at  tliis  time  found  him  in  hourly  expectation  of 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  King’s  death.  {Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p. 
363.  8vo.) 
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Pitt’s  popularity  was  (he  says)  never  greater  than  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  thinks  that  if  the  Prince  should  be  so  ill-advised 
as  to  dismiss  him,  the  current  would  run  at  least  as  strongly  in 
Pitt’s  favour  as  it  did  in  favour  of  the  King  in  1784.  A  few 
day’s  later  Lord  Grenville  says  that  the  language  of  the  Op^x)- 
sition  points  to  a  coalition,  but  that  the  Prince’s  manner  to 
Pitt  shows  that  no  such  intention  is  entertained.  Sir  W.  Young, 
a  supporter  of  the  Administration,  writes  to  Lord  Buckingham, 
in  a  similar  tone,  on  the  25th  of  November. 

‘  Should  the  change  of  Ministry  (too  much  apprehended)  take 
place,  it  is  thought  that  Fox’s  party — to  temporise  with  the  public 
opinion,  too  strong  to  meet  in  the  teeth — will  propose  a  coalescence 
of  some  sort ;  but  so  narrowed,  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt,  moreover, 
placing  him  in  such  jar  of  official  situation,  that  it  cannot  be  in  any 
manner  listened  to.  The  refusal  of  the  insidious  offer  is  then  to  be 
noised  through  the  country,  and  a  trial  to  be  made  to  engiige  the  people 
“  to  join  with  those  who  proffered  a  sacrifice  of  enmities  to  Pitt  for  the 
“  public  good.”  My  opinion  is,  that  the  trial  will  be  abortive,  and 
the  present  Administration  retire  (if  so  necessitated)  merely  to  return 
to  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nation.’  {Buckingham  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  belief  in  a  coalition  was  not  of  long  duration.  ^Ir.  Pitt 
and  his  friends  soon  became  aware  that  whenever  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  constituted  Regent,  he  would  dismiss  the  existing 
Ministers,  and  form  a  Foxite  Administration.  That  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Opposition  were  not  misunderstood  is  plain  from 
the  following  passage  in  a  confidential  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  dated 
the  15  th  of  December :  — 

‘  We  shall  have  several  hard  fights  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
week  and  ne.xt,  in  some  of  which  1  fear  we  shall  be  beat ;  but  whether 
we  are  or  not,  I  think  it  certain  that  in  about  a  fortnight  we  shall 
come  in.  If  we  carry  our  questions,  we  shall  come  in  in  a  more 
creditable  and  triumphant  way  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  Prince  must  be 
Regent,  and  of  consequence  the  Ministry  must  be  changed.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Prince  has  behaved  through  the  whole  has  been 
the  most  steady,  the  most  friendly,  and  the  handsomest  that  can  be 
conceived.  You  know  when  he  sets  his  mind  to  a  thing  he  can  do 
it  well ;  and  in  this  instance  he  has  done  it  most  thoroughly.  The 
Duke  of  York,  who  is  steadiness  itself,  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  help  him  to  his  good  resolutions,  and  seems  as  warmly  our  friend 
as  the  Prince  himself.  In  short,  with  regard  to  Princes,  everything 
is  easy  and  pleasant,  much  beyond  w’hat  I  could  form  any  idea  of. 
In  regard  to  other  things,  I  am  rather  afraid  they  will  get  some  cry 
against  the  Prince  for  grasping,  as  they  call  it,  at  too  much  power ; 
but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  in  conscience  advise  him  to  give  up  anything 
that  is  really  necessary  to  his  Government,  or,  indeed,  to  claim  any¬ 
thing  else  as  Regent  but  the  full  power  of  a  king,  to  which  he  is 
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entitled.  The  King  himself  (notwithstanding  the  reports  which  you 
may  possibly  hear)  is  certainly  worse,  and  perfectly  mad.  I  believe 
the  chance  of  his  recovery  is  very  small  indeed ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  probability  of  his  dying.’  {^Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.) 

On  the  17  th  of  December,  when  the  King’s  symptoms  had 
undergone  a  material  improvement,  and  his  speedy  recovery 
began  to  be  anticipated  by  some  of  the  physicians,  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  writes  to  his  brother  as  follows :  — 

‘  It  will  be  ridiculous  if  he  should  recover  just  in  time  to  give  the 
royal  dissent  to  the  Regency  Bill ;  which  is  not  impossible.  The 
more  probable  supposition  is,  that  they  will  just  have  time  to  parcel 
out  the  spoils,  to  dismiss  us,  and  to  hold  their  offices  about  a  month  ; 
and  so  will  end  (if  this  should  happen)  the  third  reign  of  King 
Charles  HI.’* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  19th  of  February,  when  the 
King’s  convalescence  was  declared  by  the  doctors,  and  the 
Ministers  had  decided  to  communicate  to  him  the  steps  taken 
respecting  a  Regency,  Lord  Grenville  expresses  himself  thus: — 

*  If  the  experiment  succeeds,  you  need  not  be  told  that  we  shall 
not  feel  ourselves  disposed,  nor  indeed  at  liberty,  to  give  up  the 
King’s  authority  (he  being  well)  into  the  hands  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  less  so,  because  we  know  that  he 
and  his  friends,  as  he  calb  them,  have  taken  the  resolution  of  making 
the  change  at  all  events,  and  of  taking  all  the  otfices  of  the  country 
into  their  own  hands,  even  (as  they  express  themselves)  if  they  are 
to  hold  them  only  tw'elve  hours.’  (^Buckingham  Papers,  voL  ii. 

p.  116.) 

A  report  was  circulated  by  the  Prince’s  friends  that  he  would 
refuse  to  accept  the  Regency  unless  it  were  wholly  unfettered 
by  restrictions t ;  but  Lord  Grenville  doubts  whether  this  in¬ 
tention  was  ever  really  entertained  (letters  of  the  7  th  and  9th  of 
December) ;  and  at  all  events  it  was  subsequently  abandoned. 
The  first  person  consulted  by  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he 
became  aware  of  the  King’s  malady,  was  Lord  Loughborough ; 
Mr.  Fox  was  then  in  Italy,  and  he  did  not  return  till  the 
deliberations  of  the  Prince’s  advisers  had  made  some  progress. 
Lord  Loughborough  (as  we  learn  from  the  documents  published 

*  By  the  two  previous  reigns  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville  means 
the  Rockingiiam  Ministry  and  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1782  and 
1783. 

•f  The  Prince,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  proposing 
the  restrictions,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Loughborough,  in  which  he 
calls  them  ‘  such  restrictions  as  no  dictator  could  (lossibly  ever  liave 

been  barefaced  enough  to  have  brought  forward.’  {Lord  Campbell’s 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 10.) 
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did  not  support  this  pretension ;  and  Pitt  took  instant  advantage 
of  the  error  committed  by  his  adversary,  exclaiming,  as  is  well 
known,  that  ‘  he  would  unwhig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of 
‘  his  life.’*  The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Grenville,  in  a 
letter  of  December  13th,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  was  viewed  by  the  House  of  Commons :  — 

‘  I  must  refer  you  to  the  papers  for  an  account  of  our  triumphant 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday.  You  will  see  by  that,  that 
I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Prince’s 
right  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very  popular  one.  Fox  found  that  by 
what  he  said  before  he  bad  offended  so  many  people,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  very  first  moment  of  explaining  it  away ;  still, 
however,  he  has  left  it  in  such  a  shape,  that  we  cannot  fail  of 
debating  it  with  great  advantage.  He  intends,  as  you  will  see  by  his 
speech,  to  move  the  previous  question  on  Pitt’s  proposition,  which  he 
is  afraid  to  attempt  to  negative.  After  this  recantation  was  over,  the 
day  was  closed  by  such  a  blunder  of  Sheridan’s  as  I  never  knew  any 
man  of  the  meanest  talents  guilty  of  before.  During  the  whole  time 
that  I  have  sat  in  Parliament,  in  pretty  warm  times,  I  never  remember 
such  an  uproar  as  was  raised  by  his  threatening  us  “  with  the  danger 
“  of  provoking  the  Prince  to  assert  his  right,”  which  were  the  exact 
words  which  he  used.’f  (VoL  ii.  p.  56.) 

Again,  in  a  letter  of  December  17th  he  says,  ‘Fox’s  decla- 
‘  ration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  right  has  been  of  no  small 
‘  service  to  us.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  such  great  talents 
‘should  be  conducted  with  so  little  judgment ?’J  This  cele¬ 
brated  difference  between  Pitt  and  Fox  respecting  the  Prince’s 

•  This  debate  is  well  described  in  Wraxall’s  ‘Posthumous  Me¬ 
moirs,’  vol.  iii.  p.  201-7. 

t  Concerning  this  indiscretion  see  Moore’s  ‘Life  of  Sheridan,’ 
chap,  xiii.,  where  the  Regency  question  of  1788  is  treated  wdth  judg¬ 
ment  and  impartiality. 

J  Wraxall  has  the  follov/ing  remark  in  his  ‘Posthumous  Memoirs,’ 
vol.  iii.  p.  224. :  —  ‘I  cannot  indeed  too  strongly  repeat,  that  in  men- 
‘  tal  endowments  of  every  kind  Fox  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  his 
‘  antagonist.  It  was  Pitt’s  superior  judgment  and  correct  life  which 
‘  principally  turned  in  his  favour  the  scale,  which  retained  him  in 
‘  office  throughout  almost  his  whole  career,  while  the  want  of  those 
‘  qualities  excluded  Fox  from  office.' 

Lord  Brougham  tells  an  anecdote,  that  ‘  when  the  conversation 
‘  once  rolled  upon  the  quality  most  required  in  a  Prime  Minister, 
‘  and  one  said  eloquence,  another  knowledge,  a  third  toil,  Mr.  Pitt 
*  said,  “  No;  patience.”’  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  278.)  We 
rejoice  to  observe  that  Lord  Brougham  has  reprinted,  with  additions, 
his  valuable  sketches  of  the  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Many  of  them  relate  to  contemporaries,  who  were  his  friends  or  his 
antagonists ;  and  to  events,  quorum  pars  magna  fuit. 
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right  to  the  Regency,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be 
little  more  than  verbal.  When  during  the  Ameriean  War  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies  was  so  often  insisted  on  by  Lord 
North  and  his  supporters,  Burke  argued,  with  true  wisdom, 
that  it  was  vain  to  talk  about  an  abstract  right ;  the  question 
was,  whether  it  was  politic  and  expedient  to  exercise  and  enforce 
that  right.  By  right  in  these  discussions  was  meant  a  legal 
j)ower.  When,  however.  Fox  spoke  of  the  Prince’s  right  to  the 
Regency,  he  meant,  not  a  legal  power  (the  existence  of  which 
nobody  thought  of  asserting),  but  a  strong  and  overwhelming 
moral  claim.*  That  the  Prince  of  W ales  possessed  such  a  moral 
claim  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  dispute ;  nor  did  he  ever  entertain  an 
idea  either  of  conferring  the  Regency  upon  any  other  person, 
or  of  associating  the  Prince  with  a  Council.  The  real  question 
at  issue  between  Fox  and  Pitt  on  this  occasion  was,  not  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  Regent,  about  which  they  were  agreed,  but 
as  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions.  Pitt  proposed  certain 
limitations  to  the  Regent’s  power,  whereas  Fox  maintained  that 
he  ought  to  possess  all  the  regal  powers  and  prerogatives  un¬ 
diminished. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  Regent  in  1811, 
the  precedent  of  1788  was  followed  ;  and  the  Opposition  did  not 
maintain  the  principle  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir-apparent, 
succeeded  of  course  to  the  Regency  during  the  King’s  incapacity. 
Mr.  W.  Lambe,  however  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne),  upon  the 
resolution  that  ‘  the  Regent  should  be  laid  under  certain  restric- 
‘  tions,’  moved  an  amendment,  *  that  the  entire  royal  power 
‘  should  be  conferred  ui)on  him  without  any  restrictions.’  This 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  224  to  200 
votes.f 


*  ‘  It  is  in  this  sense  we  understand  the  argument  maintained  in 
1788,  for  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency,  subject  to 
the  adjudication  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Strict  legal 
right,  which  could  be  asserted  and  made  good  in  a  court  of  judi¬ 
cature,  he  certainly  had  none.  It  was  observed,  with  more  truth 
than  decorum,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  individual  of  his  father's 
subjects  had  as  good  a  legal  right  to  the  Regency  as  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.’  (A’d.  Rev.  vol.  xviii.  p.  61.  By 
Mr.  Allen.) 

t  See  also  the  debate  on  Sir  F.  Burdett’s  motion  for  a  Regency 
Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  23rd,  1813 ;  and  the  speech 
of  Mr.  C.  Wynne,  6th  July,  1830.  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  Sketches  of 
‘  Statesmen,’  vol.  i.  p.  176.,  remarks  that  the  two  precedents  of  1788 
and  1811  ‘have  now  settled  the  constitutional  law  and  practice  in 
‘  this  important  particular.’  Mr.  Addington  had  intended  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  1788  in  February,  1801,  when  the  King  was 
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When  the  King’s  illness  was  at  its  beginning,  and  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Pitt  seemed  imminent.  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  held 
the  Great  Seal,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nine  months  of 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  since  1778*,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  Prince,  in  order  to  make  terms  with  him  for  retaining 
his  high  office  in  the  new  Administration.  His  position  at  this 
critical  moment  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter 
of  November  30th  :  — 

‘  You  will  have  heard,  in  all  probability,  much  on  the  subject  of 
the  Chancellor.  His  situation  is  a  singular  one.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  he  has  seen  Fox,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  also  seen 
Sheridan  repeatedly  f,  and  certainly  the  Prince  of  W ales.  And  of 
all  tliese  conversations  he  has  never  communicated  one  word  to  any 
otlier  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  as 
yet  made  no  terms  with  them,  and  that  whenever  they  come  to  that 
point  they  will  differ.  With  this  clue,  however,  you  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  guess  where  the  Prince  acquires  his  knowledge  of  the  plans  of 
Regency  which  are  to  be  proposed,  because,  even  supposing  the 
Chancellor  not  to  have  directly  betrayed  the  individual  opinions  of 
his  colleagues,  yet  still  his  conversation  upon  these  ]X}ints,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  explicitly  agreed  w’ith  the  opinions  of  Pitt,  must  lead  to 

the  communication  of  the  plans  in  agitation . Pitt  has  been 

induced,  from  his  regard  to  the  King,  to  dissemble  his  knowledge  of 


threatened  with  a  return  of  insanity.  {Pelleio's  Life  of  Lord 
Sidtnoulh,  vol.  i.  p.  347.) 

*  Lord  Thurlow  was  first  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
in  June,  1778,  in  Lord  North’s  administration.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  office  in  the  subsequent  administrations  of  Lord  Rockingham 
and  Lord  Shelburne.  During  the  Coalition  Ministry,  from  April  to 
December,  1783,  the  Great  Seal  was  in  commission.  In  December, 
1783,  Lord  Thurlow  resumed  the  Great  Seal  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  Ministry, 
and  retained  it  till  January,  1793,  when  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  on  his 
dismissal.  —  See  ‘  Buckingham  Papers,’  vol.  ii.  p.  207-8.,  and  ‘  Lord 
‘  Campbell’s  Life.’ 

f  Much  information  respecting  Sheridan’s  negotiations  with  Thur¬ 
low  will  be  found  in  Moore’s  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan,’  chap.  xiii.  See  also 
‘  Lord  Campbell’s  Life.’  Lord  Campbell  seems  to  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  Thurlow’s  treachery  to  his  colleagues  was  revealed  to 
them  by  the  well-known  incident  of  the  Aa<  (vol.  v.  p.  586.).  Several 
versions  of  this  story  are  given  by  Lord  Campbell.  The  story  (as 
we  have  heard  it  on  authority  which  we  believe  to  be  conclusive),  is 
that  when  the  Cabinet  held  at  Windsor  was  over,  the  Chancellor’s 
carriage  was  called  first,  and  a  search  was  made  for  his  hat,  but  it 
could  not  be  found  in  the  room  where  the  Cabinet  had  sat.  Thurlow 
hereupon  growled  out,  ‘  Then  I  suppose  I  have  left  it  in  the  other 
‘place:’  the  other  place  being  the  Prince’s  apartment.  In  Lord 
Campbell’s  ‘  Lives,’  ib.  p.  583.,  ‘  Capt.  Rayne’  is  twice  misprintedTor 
‘  Capt.  Payne.’ 
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Thurlow’s  conduct,  and  to  suppress  the  resentment  which  it  so 

naturally  excites . There  is  no  great  inconvenience  arising,  in 

reality,  from  the  communication  of  these  intentions  to  the  Prince. 
His  intentions  are  sut&ciently  decided,  and  he  has  no  means  of  tra¬ 
versing  our  schemes.’ 

The  anticipations  expressed  in  this  letter  with  respect  to 
Lord  Thurlow  proved  true.  Lord  Thurlow  made  some  bargain 
with  the  Prince  through  the  mediation  of  Sheridan ;  but  the 
arrangement  was  disapproved  by  Fox  when  he  returned  from 
the  Continent,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  change  of  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Thurlow  to  annul  the  treaty.*  His  colleague 
were  so  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  in  his  apostacy,  that  Pitt 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  his  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  Prince;  when  Thurlow  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  in  witness  of  his  fidelity  to  his  King,  Pitt,  struck  with 
the  effrontery  and  falsehood  of  this  theatrical  display,  allowed 
the  exclamation,  ‘  O  the  rascal!’  to  escape  from  his  lips  as  he 
stood  under  the  throne,  f 

The  violence  of  Burke  during  the  Regency  debates  is  known 
to  have  produced  a  most  unfavourable  impression,  both  upon 
his  hearers  and  the  public.  Moore  even  supposes  that  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  caused  by  his  indiscretion  during  this  transaction 
assisted  in  producing  the  subsequent  alienation  between  him 
and  Fox,  and  first  opened  the  breach  which  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  widened  and  rendered  permanent.  Be  this  as  it  may  be, 
it  surprises  us  who  know  Burke  mainly  from  his  speeches  and 
pamplilets,  to  find  a  respectable  member  of  Parliament  writing, 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  the  following  account  of  one  of 
his  great  exhibitions  on  the  Regency  question:  — 

‘  Edmund  Burke  arose  a  little  after  four,  and  is  speaking  yet  (half 
past  five).  He  has  been  wilder  than  ever,  and  laid  himself  and  party 
more  open  than  ever  speaker  did.  He  is  Folly  personified,  hut 
shaking  his  cap  and  bells  under  the  laurel  of  genius.’  ‘  In  speaking  of 
our  debate  I  had  forgot  Burke,  who,  after  I  finished  my  last  night’s 
letter,  finished  his  wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to  madness.  He  let 


*  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Loughborough,  of  26th  December, 
1788,  in  ‘Lord  Campbell’s  Chancellors,’  vol.  vi.  p.  206.,  proves  that 
Thurlow  voluntarily  broke  off  the  negotiation  with  the  Prince.  Mr.  Pitt 
believed  at  the  time  that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  claim  to  the  Great  Seal  made  by  Lord  Loughborough. 
‘  Wraxall’s  Posth.  Mem.,’  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  On  the  Prince’s  negotiation 
with  Thurlow,  see  ‘  Gifford’s  Life  of  Pitt,’  vol.  i.  p.  386.  4to. 

This  story  is  told  by  Wraxall,  ib.  p.  220.,  on  the  authority  of 
■  General  Manners,  who  heard  Pitt’s  exclamation,  and  afterwards 
obtained  from  him  an  explanation  of  it. 
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out  two  of  the  new  titles ;  Fitzwillinm  to  be  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  Lord  G.  Cavendish  .  .  .  His  party  pulled  him,  and  our  friends 
calling  “  Hear,  hear,”  we  lost  the  rest  of  the  twenty-five  new  peers, 
who  would  all  have  come  out-’  ( Sir  William  Young  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  22nd  and  23rd  December,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  73.) 

The  distribution  of  offices  believed  at  the  time  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  was  —  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land;  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  ;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carlisle ;  Home  Secretary  or  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council,  Lord  Stormont;  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr.  Fox ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Cavendish ; 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Burke 
.and  Sheridan  were  to  be  Paymaster  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.f  Of  these,  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Carlisle  had  been 
adherents  of  Lord  North ;  the  others  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Grenville  adds  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  to 
be  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Prince  himself,  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  and  General  Conway  to  be  Field  Mar¬ 
shals.  J  So  certain,  indeed,  did  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Regency  appear  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
1789,  that  medals,  with  his  portrait,  and  suitable  inscriptions, 
commemorating  his  appointment  as  Regent,  were  struck  and 
sold  at  the  timc.§ 

The  King’s  convalescence  was  announced  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  February  24. ;  that  his  re¬ 
storation  from  his  mental  malady  was  for  the  time  complete, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  written  on  that  day  :  — 

‘  Pitt  has  just  shown  me  a  letter  wliich  he  received  last  night  from 
the  King,  written  in  his  Majesty’s  own  hand,  couched  in  the  warmest 
terms,  thanking  him  for  his  unshaken  attachment  to  his  interests, 
and  desiring  to  see  him  this  morning.  He  w'ent  accordingly  to  Kew, 
and  was  with  the  King  above  an  hour.  He  says,  that  there  was  not 
the  smallest  trace  or  appearance  of  any  disorder,  that  the  King’s 
manner  was  unusually  composed  and  dignified,  but  that  there  was  no 
other  difference  whatever  from  what  he  had  been  used  to  see.  The 
King  spoke  of  his  disorder  as  of  a  thing  past,  and  which  had  left  no 
other  impression  on  his  mind  than  that  of  gratitude  for  his  recovery. 


•  The  title  intended  for  Lord  George  Cavendish  is  misprinted  in 
the  original,  and  unintelligible.  We  have  stated  in  a  former  Number 
that  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  publication  were  edited  by  an  in¬ 
competent  person. 

t  Adolplius,  vol.  iv.  p.  393. 
j  Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

§  Wraxall’s  Posth.  Mem.,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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and  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  those  who  had  stood  by  him.  He 
spoke  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  tears  into  liis  eyes,  but 
eveh  with  that  degree  of  affection  of  mind  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  disorder.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  125.) 

That  the  |X)pular  feeling  was  strongly  enlisted  in  favour  of 
the  King’s  recovery  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Miss 
Burney,  who  Avas  at  this  time  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  and  an  inmate  of  Windsor  Castle.  She  describes  a 
visit  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys*,  who  informed  her  of  the  wish  of  the 
physicians  to  remove  the  King  from  Windsor  to  Kew.  (28th 
November,  1788.) 

‘  The  difficulty  how  to  get  the  King  away  from  his  favourite  abode 
was  all  that  rested.  If  they  even  attempted  force,  they  had  not  a 
doubt  but  his  smallest  resistance  would  call  up  the  whole  country  to 
his  fancied  rescue.  Yet  how,  at  such  a  time,  prevail  by  persuasion  ? 
He  moved  me  even  to  tears,  by  telling  me  that  none  of  their  own 
lives  would  be  safe  if  the  King  did  not  recover,  so  prodigiously  high 
ran  the  tide  of  affection  and  loyalty.  All  the  physicians  received 
threatening  letters  daily,  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  tlieir  monarch 
with  their  lives.  Sir  George  Baker f  had  already  been  stopped  in 
his  carriage  by  the  mob,  to  give  an  account  of  the  King ;  and  tvhen 
he  said  it  was  a  bad  one,  they  had  furiously  exclaimed,  “  The  more 
“  shame  for  you.”  ’  {^Madame  Darblay's  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  282.) 

The  King’s  recovery  was  celebrated  by  a  spontaneous  illumi¬ 
nation,  which  Wraxall  calls  the  most  universal  exhibition  of 
national  loyalty  and  joy  ever  tvitnessed  in  England.  ‘  London 
‘  displayed  a  blaze  of  light  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ; 
‘  the  illuminations  extending,  without  any  metaphor,  from 
‘  Hampstead  and  Highgate  to  Clapham,  and  even  as  far  as 
‘  Tooting;  while  the  vast  distance  between  Greenwich  and 
‘  Kensington  presented  the  same  dazzling  appearance.  The 
‘  poorest  mechanics  contributed  their  proportion,  and  instances 


*  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  w'as  younger  brother  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pepys,  Bart.,  the  father  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

■f  Pliysician  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  afterwards  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  born  in  1722,  and  died  in  1809. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  arguing  against  Dr.  Taylor,  a  Whig,  in  1777, 
asserted,  that  ‘  if  England  tvere  fairly  polled,  the  present  King 
‘  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged  to-morrow.’ 
Dr.  Taylor  denied  what  Johnson  said,  and  maintained,  ‘  that  there 
‘  was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted 
‘  that  the  people  were  not  much  attached  to  the  present  King.’  {Bos- 
welts  Johnson,  ann.  1777.)  A  great  change  in  the  popular  feeling 
towards  the  King  had  taken  place  in  the  eleven  years  from  1777  to 
1788. 
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*  were  exhibited  of  cobbler’s  stalls  decorated  with  one  or  two 
‘  farthing  candles.’* 

The  prevalence  of  this  strong  feeling  produced  the  greater 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  showed  a  striking  want  of  filial  duty,  and  behaved 
with  remarkable  indecorum  and  impropriety  on  this  occasion. 
Their  conduct  was  so  much  resented  by  their  royal  parents, 
that  when  a  concert  was  given  at  Windsor  soon  after  the  King’s 
recovery,  the  Queen  sent  them  a  message,  informing  them  ‘  that 

*  they  would  be  welcome  to  the  concert,  but  that  she  thought  it 
‘  fair  to  let  them  know  that  the  entertainment  was  intended  for 
‘  those  who  had  8up|)orted  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  late 
‘  oecasion.’t  When  the  intelligence  of  the  duel  between  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Lennox  (which  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  May  following)  reached  the  palace,  the  Queen  received 
it  with  indifference,  and  Her  Majesty  shortly  afterwards  invited 
Colonel  Lennox  to  a  ball,  where  she  treated  him  with  marked 
attention.  Colonel  Lennox  was  nephew  and  heir  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  was  at  this  time  a  cabinet  minister ;  and  his 
second  in  the  duel,  who  delivered  the  challenge  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  Lord  Winchilsen,  who  was,  and  continued  to  be,  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  royal 
household.  The  King  likewise  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  unkindness  which  he 
had  met  with  from  his  two  elder  sons  during  his  illness.  In 
consequence  of  the  reproaches  contained  in  this  letter,  a  long 
memorial,  in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Minto),  and  delivered  by  the  Prince  to  the  King.  This, 
and  a  letter  to  the  King,  likewise  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  which  was  not  sent,  are  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
‘  Memorials  of  Fox’  (vol.  ii.  pp.  308-355.);  they  contain  much 
curious  authentic  information  respecting  the  course  taken  by 
the  Prince  during  the  King’s  makdy,  and  exhibit  the  entire 
alienation  from  his  parents  which  his  conduct  produced. 


*  Postiiumous  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 

•j"  Lord  Campbell  says  that  George  III.  always  believed  that  those 
‘  who  opposed  the  restrictions  upon  the  Regent  had  formed  a  conspi- 
‘  racy  to  prevent  his  remounting  the  throne.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  209.) 

J  The  draft  of  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  the  King,  in  Lord 
Loughborough’s  handwriting,  among  the  Rosslyn  MSS.,  printed  by 
Lord  Campbell,  vol.  vi.  p.  212.  (beginning  with  the  words,  ‘  Think- 
‘  ing  it  probable  ’)  had  been  already  printed  by  Moore  in  his  ‘  Life  of 
‘  Slieridan,’  c.  13.,  (from  the  rough  copy  of  Sheridan).  Compare 
'  Memoirs  of  Fox,’  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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It  appears  from  Miss  Burney’s  Diary  (Xov.  8.),  that  early  in 
November  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  government  of  the 
house  at  Windsor  Castle  entirely  into  his  own  hands.  Nothing 
was  done  but  by  his  orders,  and  he  was  applied  to  in  every 
difficulty.  The  Queen  interfered  in  nothing ;  she  retired  to  a 
separate  apartment,  and  lived  in  seclusion  with  her  daughters. 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  Prince’s  Memorial,  that  when 
the  King  had  been  removed  to  Kew,  the  Prince  was,  by  the 
Queen’s  order,  denied  all  access  to  him,  and  that  the  care  of  his 
Majesty’s  person  was  henceforth  exclusively  assumed  by  the 
Queen.  The  Prince  attributes  the  change  to  her  displeasure  at 
his  having,  after  the  removal  to  Kew,  taken  possession  of  the 
money,  jewels,  and  paj)er8  belonging  to  the  King.  This  mea¬ 
sure,  as  it  is  described  by  the  Prince,  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  quite  proper ;  he  confided  the  money  and  jewels  to  Lord 
Brudenell,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse*,  and  the  papers  were 
locked  up  in  the  drawers  where  they  were  deposited,  the  keys 
being  enclosed  in  a  paper,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole. f  We  may  remark  that  the 
King’s  papers  are  described  by  the  Prince,  who  had  on  this 
occasion  personally  inspected  them,  as  ‘  arranged  with  great 
‘regularity  and  method;’  and  they  were  left,  untouched,  ‘  ex- 

*  actly  in  the  plae-es  and  order  in  which  his  Majesty  had  deposited 

*  them.’  George  III.  was  now  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  accumulation  of  papers  in  his  possession  was 
doubtless  considerable.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  continued, 
up  to  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  perform  the  regal  functions 
(1811),  to  preserve  his  papers,  and  to  keej)  them  in  order.  The 
communications  which  he  received  from  his  successive  ministers 
would,  if  published,  form  a  historical  collection  of  the  highest 
value.  What  was  the  fate  of  George  III.’s  papers,  and  whether 
they  are  still  in  existence,  we  know  not.  They  must  have  been 
in  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  time  when  he  had 
the  charge  of  the  King’s  person.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  no  part  of  them  has  ever  come  into  the  possession  of  Her 
present  Majesty. — No  reconciliation  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  took  place  until  March,  1791;  about  two  years  and  a 
half  after  the  commencement  of  the  King’s  illness.  { 


*  James  Lord  Brudeneil,  born  172.5,  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Montagu,  as  Earl  of  Cardigan  in  1790. 

f  Thomas  Viscount  Weymouth,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
was  Groom  of  tlie  Stole  (whicli  correst>onds  to  the  present  office  of 
Mistress  of  the  Robes)  from  1782  to  1796,  in  which  year  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father. 

J  It  appears  from  Lord  Malmesbury’s  ‘  Diary  ’  that  the  Prince  of 
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The  King’s  sudden  restoration  to  health,  and  the  practical 
settlement  ot‘  the  Regency  question  which  it  efFected,  preceded, 
by  a  few  months,  the  greatest  political  event  of  modern  times  ; 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1789,  Parliament  was  reopened  by  commission  after  the  King’s 
recovery.  On  the  14th  of  July  following,  the  Bastile  was  taken. 
Henceforth,  until  the  peace  of  1815,  not  only  all  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  England  with  the  Continent,  but  its  domestic 
politics,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  consequences.  It  was  believed  in  France,  by  the  speakers 
of  the  Convention,  that  their  revolution  would  destroy  Pitt’s 
])ower,  and  put  an  end  to  his  political  ascendancy.*  No  anti¬ 
cipation  could  be  more  false.  Not  many  months  had  elapsed 
before  the  Whig  Party  was  divided  by  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  changes  in  France;  after  a  time  a  large  section 
of  it  openly  joined  the  Alinister,  while  that  part  which  adhered 
to  Mr.  Fox  lost  its  popularity  in  the  country,  and  was  dispirited 
in  Parliament  by  the  secession  of  its  leader. 

The  general  feeling  of  England  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
was  doubtless  one  of  joy  and  ap[  robation.  It  was  thought  to 
betoken  the  advent  of  a  more  free  and  popular  regimen  in 
France,  and  to  threaten  the  well-known  abuses  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  with  destruction.  When  Mr.  Fox  said,  in  writing  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ‘  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is 
‘  that  ever  happened  in  the  world,  and  how  much  the  best !  ’ 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  361,),  he  probably  went  beyond  the 
popular  sentiment  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  coincided  with  its 
general  direction.  Burke,  however,  was  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  hostile  to  the  movement  in  France:  and  as  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  began  to  disclose  its  character,  his  opinions 
spread  to  many  other  Whigs,  closely  connected  with  Fox  by 
personal  and  party  ties.  A  meeting  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Whig  Party  was  held  at  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  house  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1790,  when  a  discussion,  stated  to  have 
been  conducted  on  both  sides  with  remarkable  ability,  was 
carried  on  from  ten  o’clock  at  night  to  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  but  it  failed  in  reconciling  the  opinions  of  Fox  and 
Burke;  and  the  breach  remained  as  wide  as  before.!  In  the 

Wales  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Queen  in  July,  1792.  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  450.) 

*  ‘  Les  inquietudes  du  premier  ministre  Pitt,  maitre  absolu  de 
I’Angleterre  Jepuis  huit  ans,  et  que  les  orages  d’une  revolution  ou 
ceux  d’une  guerre  menacent  egulement  de  sa  chute,*  &c.  {Kersaint, 
Speech  in  the  Convention,  1  Jan.  1793,  Moniteur,  Jan.  3.) 

I  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  542. 
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summer  of  the  same  year,  Burke  wrote  his  *  Reflections  on  the 
*  French  Revolution,’  and  published  them  in  the  month  of 
November.  Of  this  work  30,000  copies  are  stated  to  have 
been  sold ;  and  it  exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  ‘  It  was,’  Professor  Smyth  remarks, 

‘  read  by  every  man  of  intelligence  in  the  kingdom.’  The 
views  taken  by  Burke  contributed  powerfully  to  mould  public 
opinion  into  a  form  hostile  to  the  movement  in  France;  and 
this  hostility  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of 
Louis  XVI.,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  by  his  execution 
in  the  January  following.  Burke  had  formally  announced  his 
separation  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of  his  opinions  respecting 
the  French  Revolution,  in  the  strange  scene  which  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  debates  on  the  Quebec 
Bill  in  the  spring  of  1791.*  A  partial  junction  of  the  Whigs 
with  Mr.  Pitt’s  Government  began  to  be  agitated  in  June 
1792.t  It  was  not,  however,  until  1794  that  the  great  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  Whig  Party  from  their  leader  took  place.  In  that 
year  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Si)encer, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  majority  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  Whigs,  joined  the  Administration,  some  of  them 
with  oftice.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Prince  during  the  Regency  Debates,  had  already  accepted 
the  Great  Seal  in  January  1793.  The  grounds  of  difference 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  his  seceding  friends  are  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Grenville  in  a  letter  to  him  written  at  the  time :  — 

‘  The  main  points  of  difference  between  us  are  two :  the  one  is 
respecting  the  war  with  France,  which  you  condemn  and  oppose, 
while  1  think  it  the  greatest  of  all  duties  to  support  and  maintain  it 
to  the  utmost ;  the  other  respects  an  apprehension  which  1  entertain 
of  those  principles  and  designs  in  this  country  adverse  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  it,  which  makes  me  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resist  whatever 


*  A  careful  account  of  the  controversy  between  Burke  and  Fox 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Quebec  Bill  is  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  ‘  Annual  Register  ’  for  1791.  Burke  ceased  to  write 
the  historical  portion  of  the  ‘  Annual  Register  ’  about  1788,  but  he 
probably  retained  some  control  over  it  until  his  death  in  1 797.  See 
also  Moore’s  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan,’  c.  xiv.  A  tolerably  fair  view  of  the 
state  of  English  parties  at  this  time,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Fox  and  Burke,  is  taken  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  his 
‘  History  of  Europe,’  c.  vii. 

■j"  See  Lord  Malmesbury’s  ‘  Diaries,’ vol.  ii.  p.  453.,  where  a  meeting 
at  Burlington  House,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  Burke,  held  for  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  described. 
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can  give  to  such  designs  either  strength,  opportunity,  or  counte¬ 
nance,  while  you,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  in  no  such  designs,  and 
believe  the  danger  to  arise  from  there  being  too  little  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  and  resistance  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Either  of  these  subjects  of  difference  existing  between  us  would 
tell  very  much  in  public  conduct,  but  both  united  extend  very  widely 
indeed,  and  must  in  their  direct  course,  or  at  least  in  their  bearings 
and  consequences,  pervade  almost  all  measures  of  public  discussion.’ 
{^Mem.  of  Fox,  voL  iii.  p.  63.) 

‘  The  fervid  writings  of  Burke,’  says  Lord  J.  Russell ;  ‘  the 
•*  general  alarm  felt  at  the  subversive  doctrines  and  horrible 
‘  massacres  of  the  French  Republican  Government ;  the  aid  of 
‘  more  than  half  the  Parliamentary  Party  which  had  hitherto 
‘  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King, 

‘  made  Mr.  Pitt  far  stronger  in  war  than  he  had  been  in  peace.’ 
It  seems  that  in  1792,  before  the  acceptance  of  the  Great  Seal 
by  Lord  Loughborough,  a  general  negotiation  for  the  junction 
of  the  Whigs,  including  Mr.  Fox,  took  place  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  negotiation  was  fruitless,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fox  was  concerned; 
but  Lord  John  thinks  that  ‘  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  olfered  directly  to 
‘  Mr.  Fox  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
‘  of  Lords,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox,  however  reluc- 

*  tant,  would  have  accepted  the  offer.’  (il/ewi.  of  Fox,\o\,  iii.  p.  21. 
248.)  Lord  Holland  informs  us  that  *  Mr.  Fox  about  this  time 
‘  had  a  very  secret  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  the  latter 
‘  proposed  a  coalition  of  parties,  with  many  conditions  some- 
‘  what  unpalatable,  though  not  utterly  inadmissible,  or  in  the 
‘  least  dishonourable,  except  the  exclusion  of  men,  and  parti- 
‘  cularly  of  Sheridan,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  would  not  listen.’ 
{Mem.  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  30.)  Dean  Pellew,  in  his 
‘  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,’  says  of  this  negotiation,  that  ‘  it  was 
‘  intended  that  Mr.  Fox  himself  should  be  included ;  but  he 

*  resolutely  declined,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  would  previously  resign 

*  the  premiership ;  a  proposal  which,  of  course,  put  an  end  to 
‘  the  whole  arrangement.’*  A  similar  proposition  was  made  to 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  89.  Dean  Pellew  adds :  ‘  To  this  occasion  an  anecdote 
‘  of  Lord  Sidmouth  respecting  Mr.  Burke  may  probably  be  referred. 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  was  negotiating  with  Mr.  Burke  for  the  accession  of  the 
‘  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  to  the  Government ;  and  in  speak- 
‘  ing  of  terms  of  adjustment  with  France,  he  observed  that  they  ought 
‘  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
‘  the  future.  On  this  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  no  relish  for  any  such 
‘^arrangement,  drew  himself  up,  and  pompously  said,  “  Sir,  I  am 
‘  “  authorised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  state  that  he  abhors  in- 
‘  “  demnity,  and  detests  security.”  ’  Lord  Malmesbury  mentions  in 
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Mr.  Pitt,  on  behalf  of  the  Foxite  party,  during  the  struggle  in 
the  spring  of  1784,  and  it  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation  which 
had  been  then  commenced  for  a  union  of  parties. 

It  is  certain  tliat  Pitt  was  drawn  reluctantly  into  the  war. 
He  desired  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  with  respect  to  France; 
and  he  did,  in  fact,  observe  it  so  long  as  he  was  able.  His 
policy  was  founded  on  the  continuance  of  peace.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  he,  an  early  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  con- 
*  templated  at  this  time  a  larger  measure  of  Free  Trade  than  the 
National  Debt,  accumulated  during  the  subsequent  war,  now 
permits; — we  mean,  an  abolition  of  all  Custom  Duties,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  public  income  to  internal  taxation.*  His 
Sinking  Fund  scheme  was  proposed  in  1792.  ‘  At  that  time,’ 

(says  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  work  on  the  origin  of  the  French  war), 
‘  Mr.  Pitt’s  favourite  object  was  a  diminution  of  the  National 

*  Debt,  the  abolition  of  taxes,  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
‘  of  general  welfare  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  attainment 

*  of  which  would  necessarily  be  impeded  by  the  expenses  of  a 
‘  foreign  war.’f  I  he  leaders  of  the  Convention,  on  the  other 


several  places  the  demand  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox  that 
Mr.  Pitt  should  resign  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  junction.  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  459.  465. 
468.  472,  473.) 

*  Pitt  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  about  exclusive  attachment  to 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  neglect  of  science  and  literature, 
which  have  been  levelled  at  more  modern  ministers. 

‘  Author.  Pitt  views  alike,  from  Holwood’s  sullen  brow, 

(As  near-observing  friendship  dares  avow) 

The  fount  of  Pindus  or  Boeotia’s  bog. 

With  nothing  of  Maecenas,  but  his  frog. 

Oct.  IMere  spleen  to  Pitt ;  he’s  liberal,  but  by  stealth. 

Auth.  Yes,  and  he  spares  a  nation’s  inborn  wealth. 

Another  Adam  in  economy  ; 

For  all,  but  Burke,  escape  his  searching  eye. 

Stiff  from  old  Turgot  and  his  rigid  school, 

He  never  deviates  from  his  wholesome  rule  : 

“  Left  to  themselves,  all  find  their  level  price. 

Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  Greek,  and  rice.”’ 

(^Pursuits  of  Literature  (by  Matthias)  part  ii.) 

It  seems  that  the  seal  of  Maecenas,  attached  to  decrees  for  the 
collection  of  taxes,  had  the  figure  of  a  frog.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4.) 

f  Herbert  Marsh,  ‘  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
‘  France,  from  the  Conference  at  Pillnitz  to  the  Declaration  of  War 
‘  against  Great  Britain.’  (London:  1800.  2  vols.)  Vol.  i.  p.  54.,and 
see  p.  194.  This  work  contains  an  elaborate  examination,  founded 
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hand,  were  obviously  desirous  of  provokin"  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  unless  they  could  compel  the  English  Government  to  bend 
to  their  policy.  It  may  be  argued  that  Pitt  erred  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  Republican  Government  of  France,  after 
the  dethronement  and  execution  of  the  King ;  in  recalling  Lord 
Gower  from  Paris,  and  in  dismissing  Chauvelin  from  London. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  a  recognition  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  a  continuance  of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  the  new  footing, 
would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  Convention  from  declaring 
war  against  England,  unless  our  Qovernment  had  professed 
itself  friendly  to  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  As 
it  was,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Convention  declared  war 
against  England  (on  the  1st  of  February,  1793),  were  frivolous 
almost  beyond  example.*  Mr.  Fox  and  his  few  friends  would 
have  been  prepared,  with  certain  limitations,  to  have  made  such 
a  profession  of  faith.t  But  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country 


on  documentary  evidence,  of  the  grounds  of  the  French  war.  Dr. 
Marsh  justifies  the  course  adopted  by  the  English  Government,  but 
we  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Smyth  (Lect.  xxxv.  on  the  French 
Revolution)  that  ‘  it  is  tlie  statement  of  a  diligent  and  able  advocate, 

‘  the  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question  only  ;  nothing  is  said  on 
‘  the  other.'  Tt  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  facts  are 
fairly  stated  on  both  sides,  though  judgment  is  given  in  favour  of 
England.  We  think  it  quite  possible  to  arrive  on  many  points  at 
conclusions  quite  diflerent  from  those  of  Dr.  Marsh  upon  his  own 
statement  of  the  facts.  Lord  Malmesbury  has  the  following  entry  in 
his  Diary,  under  March  29.  1801,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  long  ministry:  —  ‘Pitt,  lam  told  from  authority,  encourages 
‘  Addington  in  his  pacific  plans,  states  the  finances  of  the  country  to 
‘  be  such  as  require  peace.  I  always  perceived  these  to  supersede  in 
‘  Pitt’s  mind  every  other  consideration,  and  that  even  when  he  de- 
‘  claimed  the  loudest,  and  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  for  a  con- 
‘  tinuation  of  war,  his  real  and  genuine  opinion  went  for  peace.’ 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  53.) 

•  This  is  remarked  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  vol. 
Ixxvii.  p.  353.,  where  the  subject  is  fully  examined.  A  different 
view  is  taken  by  Professor  Smyth  in  his  thirty-fifth  lecture  on  the 
French  Revolution. 

f  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Fox’s  letters  illustrate  his 
opinions  on  the  French  revolution  and  war,  and  certainly  they 
are  strangely  at  variance  with  the  views  now  entertained  by 
all  parties  in  this  country  ;  —  ‘  /  do  not  think  near  so  ill  of  the 
‘  business  of  the  10th  of  August  as  1  did  upon  first  hearing  it.  If 
‘  the  King  and  his  Ministers  were  really  determined  not  to  act 
‘  in  concert  with  the  Assembly,  and,  still  more,  if  they  secretly 
‘  favoured  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  was  necessary,  at  any 
‘  rate,  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  him  and  them.’  (Sept.  3.  1792.) 
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would  have  supported  a  Ministry  which  announced  its  adhesion 
to  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  the  King 
would  have  viewed  it  with  greater  abhorrence  than  he  had  even 
felt  for  the  Coalition  Ministry  at  the  time  of  the  India  Bill.* 
Such  w'as  the  fanaticism  about  political  forms  which  prevailed 
at  this  time,  —  a  fanaticism  not  less  fervid  than  that  which 
existed  about  religious  tenets  in  the  16tli  century, — that,  while 
this  country  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Republican  Government 
in  France,  the  French  Government  treated  every  king,  whatever 

‘  I  exactly  agree  with  you,  that  for  France  alone  Robespierre  is  worse 
‘  than  any  other  despotism ;  but  that  for  tlie  general  good,  consider- 
‘  ing  the  diabolical  principle  of  the  present  war,  even  his  govern- 
‘  ment,  or  a  worse,  if  worse  ran  be,  is  better  than  the  restoration  of 
‘  the  Bourbons.’  (May  17. 1795.)  ‘  A  greater  evil  than  the  restora- 

‘  tion  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  world  in  general,  and  England  in  par- 
‘  ticular,  can  hardly  happen.  You  w’ill  be  happ)',  as  I  am,  to  hear  of 
‘  the  ill  success  of  the  emigrants  [at  Quiberon],  but  you  will  be 
‘  astonished  to  hear  that  Ministers  are  so  far  from  being  discouraged 
‘  by  it  that  they  are  more  sanguine  than  ever  in  their  hopes  of  re- 
‘  establishing  Louis  XVIII.’  (July  28.  1795.)  ‘  Everybody  says 

‘  that  the  country  is  nearly  unanimous  for  peace,  but  they  do  nothing 
*  in  consequence  of  their  opinion,  and  the  Ministers  are,  I  believe,  as 
‘  warlike  as  ever.  An  expedition  is,  after  all,  gone  to  France,  under 
‘  General  Doyle,  consisting  of  4000  British,  besides  emigrants,  &c. ; 

‘  it  is  supposed  they  are  destined  to  Noirmoutier.  I  think  nothing 
‘  can  show  the  complete  infatuation  of  our  Government  so  much  as 
‘  this  desperate  expedition,  which,  I  believe,  as  well  as  hope,  has  not 
‘  the  smallest  chance  of  success.’  (Sept.  10.  1795.)  ‘  My  letters  tell 
‘  me  what  I  can  scarce  credit,  that  the  Ministers  have  given  a  flat 
‘  refusal  to  the  Great  Consul’s  proposition  to  treat.  Surely  they 
‘  must  be  quite  mad.’ — ‘I  approve  of  Bonaparte’s  letter  very  much 
‘  indeed  ;  and  what  an  answer  !  Surely  they  must  think  as  meanly 
‘  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  1  do.  Restore  monarchy  or  show 
‘  us  that  you  can  behave  peaceably  for  some  time  before  we  can  treat ; 
‘  and  this  experience  of  peaceable  demeanour  is  desired  during  the 
‘  war.'  (Jan.  1800.)  ‘  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Bonaparte  will 
‘  not  be  so  rancorous  as  you  apprehend,  and  that  he  will  find  it  for 
‘  the  interest,  both  of  his  glory  and  of  his  power,  to  continue  in  the 
‘  system  of  moderation.’  (Oct.  1800.)  ‘  'The  refusing  Bonaparte’s 

‘  offers,  first  in  January  and  then  in  October,  are  faults,  in  my  judg- 
‘  ment,  without  a  parallel  in  history.’  (Jan.  24.  1801.) 

*  This  question  is  well  treated  by  Moore,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan,’ 
ch.  xvi.,  whose  views  on  this  portion  of  our  history  are  remarkably 
sound  and  judicious.  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  Sketches  of  Statesmen,’ 
vol.  i.  pp.  60.  280.,  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon  the 
French  war  from  motives  of  selfish  ambition,  merely  in  order  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  power,  and  that  by  uniting  with  Mr.  Fox  he  n;ight  have 
prevented  the  war.  We  doubt  the  truth  of  both  these  propositions. 
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his  powers  might  be,  as  a  tyrant.  They  accordingly  placed 
England  under  the  ban  of  their  anathema,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
country  with  which  peace  was  impossible.  The  only  part 
which  Fox  could  play,  consistently  with  his  opinions  on  the 
French  Revolution,  was  to  continue  an  unavailing  protest 
against  the  war;  but  even  this  course  brought  his  party  to  so 
low  an  ebb,  that,  near  the  end  of  the  century,  the  entire  Oppo¬ 
sition  was  said,  in  joke,  not  to  have  filled  more  than  one  hackney 
coach,  when  they  left  the  House  of  Commons.*  All  struggle 
between  Fox  and  Pitt  had  at  this  time  ceased;  and  when  Pitt 
resigned  in  February,  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Addington, 
Fox  saw  no  prospect  of  any  return  to  power, — except,  indeed, 
from  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  event  of  a 
Regency,  w'hich  the  King’s  state  then  rendered  probable.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Holland,  dated  April  19.  1801,  he  expresses 
himself  thus :  — 

‘  Seriously  speaking,  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  mean  by  every¬ 
body  agreeing  that  something  may  be  now  done.  I  beg,  at  least, 
not  to  be  included  among  the  holders  of  that  opinion ;  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  there  never  was  a  moment  when  all  exertion  on  our 

part  was  more  certain  to  be  useless,  if  not  worse . My  present 

notion  is,  that  except  for  Tooke’s  business  (which  I  could  not  desert 
without  shabbiness),  and  the  May  Whig  Club,  I  shall  go  to  town  no 

more  this  year . It  must  be  from  movements  out  of  doors,  and 

not  in  Parliament,  that  Opposition  can  ever  gain  any  strength ;  I 
mean,  of  course,  as  Opposition.  What  the  King’s  death  or  illness 
might  produce  is  another  question.’  (J/em.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  189.) 

The  views  and  conduct  of  the  English  Government  with 
respect  to  war,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  appear 
clearly  from  Lord  Grenville’s  letters.  On  September  14.  1789, 


•  ‘  I  heard  old  George  Byng  say,  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  to 
‘  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  having  sat  for  Middlesex, 

‘  alluding  to  those  times,  “  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Whigs 
‘  “  would  all  have  been  held  in  one  hackney  coach.  This  is  a  calumny. 

‘  “  We  should  have  filled  two.”’  (Aorrf  Campbelts  Lives  of  Chancellors, 
vol.  v.  p.  614.)  Mr.  Byng  sat  for  Middlesex  from  1790.  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  says,  ‘The  war  was  as  popular  out  of  doors  as  in  Parliament, 

‘  and  perhaps  even  more  so.  Even  there  the  minority  was  small ; 

‘  in  the  Commons  40,  and  in  the  Lords  only  4.’  {Memoirs  of  Whig 
Forty,  vol.  i.  p.  30.)  Lord  Bexley  gives  the  story  of  the  coach  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  a  letter  to  Dean  Pellew,  he  says  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
secession  from  Parliament,  —  ‘  By  means  of  that  secession  Mr.  Tierney 
‘  became  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  such  as  it  then  was.  You 
‘  may  judge  of  their  numbers  by  the  circumstance  that  they  generally 
‘  went  homo  to  dinner  with  Tyrwhit  Jones  in  his  coach.’  (Life  of 
Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.) 
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being  then  Home  Secretary,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham :  — 

‘  We  have  no  sort  of  news.  The  French  Assembly  is  going  on 
with  endless  disputes  about  their  Constitution  ;  but  one  ouglit  to  be 
mucli  more  interested  than  I  feel  myself  in  the  event  of  tliese  dis¬ 
putes,  not  to  be  heartily  tired  of  hearing  of  them.  The  main  point 
appears  quite  secure,  —  that  they  will  not,  for  many  years,  be  in  a 
situation  to  molest  the  invaluable  peace  which  we  now  enjoy.’ 


In  May,  1791,  Lord  Grenville  was  transferred  from  the 
Home  to  the  Foreign  Department,  and  on  the  17  th  of  August 
of  that  year,  he  writes  to  his  brother  as  follows ;  — 

‘  I  hope  I  shall  now  begin  to  breathe  a  little,  w’hich  I  have  hardly 
done  since  April  last.  You  can  hardly  form  to  yourself  an  idea  of 
the  labour  I  have  gone  through ;  but  I  am  repaid  by  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  which  is  all  this  country  has  to  desire.  We  shall  now,  I 
hope,  ybr  a  very  long  period  indeed  enjoy  this  blessing,  and  cultivate 
a  situation  of  prosperity  unexampled  in  our  history.  Tlie  state  of 
our  commerce,  our  revenue,  and,  above  all,  that  of  our  public  funds, 
is  such  as  to  hold  out  ideas  which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  indeed 
have  appeared  visionary,  and  which  there  is  now  every  hope  of 
realising.’ 

His  long  and  interesting  letter  upon  the  war  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  against  France,  and  the  j)oliey  of  this  country  with 
reference  to  it,  written  on  the  7th  of  November,  1792,  three 
months  before  war  \vas  deelared  by  the  Convention  against 
England,  proves  conclusively  that  the  English  Government  had 
hitherto  abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  hostilities  against 
France :  — 


*  The  events  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  often  before  I  get  them, 
and  they  have  been  such  as  it  could  give  me  little  pleasure  to  detail. 
The  causes  have  been  hid  caliginosd  nocte,  and  I  have  been  among 
the  guessers  only,  and  not  always  among  tliose  who  were  luckiest  in 
their  guesses.  1  bless  God  that  we  had  the  wit  to  keep  ourselves  out 
of  the  glorious  enterprise  of  the  combined  armies,  and  that  we  were 
not  tempted  by  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  in  the  division  of 
France,  by  the  prospect  of  crushing  all  democratical  principles  all 
over  the  world  at  one  blow.  But,  having  so  sturdily  resisted  all  solici¬ 
tation  to  juin  in  these  plans,  we  have  been  punished  fur  our  obstinacy 
by  having  been  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  details  by  which 
they  were  to  be  executed,  and  even  of  the  course  of  events,  as  far  as 
that  could  be  done,  which  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  enter¬ 
prise . All  my  ambition  is  that  1  may,  at  some  time  hereafter, 

when  I  am  freed  from  all  active  concern  in  such  a  scene  as  this  is, 
have  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  look  back  upon  it, 
and  to  tell  myself  that  I  have  contributed  to  keep  my  own  country  at 
least  a  little  longer  from  sharing  in  all  the  evils  of  every  sort  that 
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surround  us.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  keeping  wholly  and  entirely  aloof,  and  by  watching  much  at 
borne,  but  doing  very  little  indeed ;  endeavouring  to  nurse  up  in 
the  country  a  real  determination  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  when 
it  is  attacked,  as  it  most  infallibly  will  be  if  these  things  go  on ; 
and,  above  all,  trying  to  make  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders 
among  us  as  good  as  it  can  be  made.  In  this  view,  I  have  seen,  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  steps  taken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  increasing  wages,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  point  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  of  a  hundred  times  more  importance  than  all  that  the 
most  doing  government  could  do  in  twenty  years  towards  keeping 
the  country  quiet.  I  trust  we  may  again  be  enabled  to  contribute  to 
the  same  object  by  the  repeal  of  taxes  ;  but  of  that  we  cannot  yet  be 
sure.  Sure  I  am  —  at  least,  1  think  myself  so,  that  these  are  the  best 
means  in  our  power  to  delay  what,  perhaps,  notliing  can  ultimately 
avert,  if  it  is  decreed  that  we  are  again  to  be  plunged  into  barbarism.* 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  222-4.) 

Lord  Grenville’s  view  of  the  war,  when  it  had  been  once 
begun,  is  expressed  in  a  letter  of  September  17th,  1794: — 

‘  I  have  no  other  view  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
nor  ever  have  had,  than  that  the  existence  of  the  two  systems  of 
Grovernment  is  fairly  at  stake,  and  in  the  words  of  St.  Just  (whose 
curious  speech  I  hope  you  have  seen),  that  it  is  perfect  blindness  not 
to  see  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic  is  included 
the  overthrow  of  all  the  other  governments  of  Europe.  If  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  just,  there  can  be  [no]  worse  economy  than  that 
which  spares  the  expense  of  present  exertion,  and  incurs  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  increased  risk,  and  the  necessity  of  protracted  efforts.’  * 

The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Grenville,  made  in  a  letter  of 
April  28th,  1797,  with  reference  to  the  French  war,  whatever 
truth  they  may  have  had  at  that  time,  are  not  applicable  to  the 
state  of  tlie  popular  mind  in  this  country  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  with  Kussia  :  — 

‘  It  is  a  curious  speculation  in  history  to  see  how  often  the  good 
people  of  England  have  played  this  game  over  and  over  again,  and 
how  incorrigible  they  are  in  it.  To  desire  war  without  reflection, — 
to  be  unreasonably  elated  with  success,  —  to  be  still  more  unreason¬ 
ably  depressed  by  difficulties, — and  to  call  out  for  peace  with  an  im¬ 
patience  which  makes  suitable  terms  unattainable,  are  the  established 
maxims  and  the  regular  progress  of  the  popular  mind  in  this  country. 
Yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  worth  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  put 
together ;  so  we  must  not  too  much  complain  of  it.’ 

*  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  of  Oct.  4.  1795,  speaks  of 
opening  his  budget  before  Christmas,  ‘  and  if  that  goes  off  tolerably 
‘  well,  it  will  give  us  peace  before  Easter.’  {Pellew's  Life  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  157.) 
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After  having  described  Burke’s  policy  of  a  crusade  against 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  Lord  John  Kussell 
proceeds  to  say :  — 

‘  Happily  his  advice  was  disregarded.  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  totally  ! 
different  view  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  war.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  we  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  internal  government  of  ' 

France,  provided  its  rulers  were  disposed  and  able  to  maintain  i 

friendly  relations  with  foreign  governments.  He  sought  to  confine 
France  within  her  ancient  limits,  to  oblige  her  to  respect  established 
treaties,  and  to  renounce  her  conquests.  He  sought,  by  expeditions 
to  the  West  Indies,  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  j 

short,  he  treated  Robespierre  and  Carnot  as  he  would  have  treated  | 

any  other  French  rulers,  whose  ambition  was  to  be  resisted,  and 
whose  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  was  to  be  checked  li 
and  prevented.’  (J/e/w.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.)  | 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Burke  on  September  6th,  1792,  I 

respecting  the  recall  of  the  English  Amlnissador  from  Paris,  I 

Lord  Grenville  marks  the  difference  between  their  opinions  on  I 

the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  France.  ‘  If  our  opinions,’  I 

he  says,  ‘  do  not  on  all  points  agree,  I  well  know  that  we  have  I 

‘  the  same  object  in  view ;  that  the  King’s  conduct  in  this 
‘  crisis  should  be  such  as  may  best  tend  to  preserve  these 
*  kingdoms  from  the  contagion  of  the  evils  which  have  ruined 
‘  France.’*  ; 

It  was  not,  however,  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
France,  or  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  destined  to 
bring  Mr.  Pitt’s  long  administration  to  an  end.  Its  termina¬ 
tion  was  due  to  internal  causes;  to  circumstances  connected, 
indeed,  with  important  subjects,  but  small  in  themselves.  What 
great  men,  and  great  questions,  and  great  Parliamentary  con¬ 
flicts  had  not  been  able  to  effect,  was  done  by  a  quibble  about 
the  Coronation  Oath. 

*  Finem  animae,  quae  res  humanaa  miscuit  olim, 

Nun  gladii,  non  saxa  dabunt,  non  tela ;  sed  ille 
Cannarum  vindex,  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor 
Annulus.’ 

After  the  union  with  Ireland  had  been  carried,  Mr.  Pitt 
decided  on  proposing  that  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  public  offices  and  Parliament  should  be  abolished.  His 
main  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  this  measure,  which  .might 
have  been  attended  with  danger  in  a  purely  Irish  Parliament, 
could  not  fail  of  being  beneficial  when  one  Parliament  was 
elected  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Catholic  influence. 


Correspondence  of  Burke  (1844),  vol.  iii.  p.  532. 
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Trbich  might  have  preponderated  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  would 
be  counteracted  and  reduced  to  safe  dimensions  by  the  Pro¬ 
testant  majority  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  His  convictions 
on  this  subject  must  likewise  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
deplorable  events  of  which  Ireland  had  been  the  theatre  during 
the  recent  rebellion,  and  by  the  prevalence  in  that  country  of  a 
disaffected  spirit,  which  facilitated  the  hostile  designs  of  France. 
With  the  removal  of  civil  disqualifications  upon  the  Catholic 
laity  was  to  be  combined  a  state  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy,  which,  so  long  as  their  religion  was  subject  to  legal  dis¬ 
abilities,  they  would  necessarily  refuse  to  accept;  and  also  a 
change  in  the  law  respecting  tithes.  This  great  and  healing 
measure  was  frustrated  by  the  personal  objections  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  whose  sensitive  conscience  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to 
artful  and  selfish  counsellors,  and  whose  reason,  since  his  illness 
of  1788,  afforded  him  but  a  feeble  protection  against  their 
practices.  Its  failure  at  the  time  w’hen  it  was  proposed,  has 
been  an  irreparable  calamity  to  our  generation.  It  retarded  the 
measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  by  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  left  it  to  be  extorted  by  intimidation.  It  created  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  power  and  gave  importance  to  the  Repeal  agitation ; 
above  all,  it  has  left  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  of 
Ireland  in  their  present  anomalous  state,  with  little  prospect  of 
this  great  defect  in  our  internal  polity  being  removed  by  a  fair 
and  equitable  adjustment.* 

The  secret  history  of  the  means  by  which  this  unfortunate 
result  was  produced,  is  now  known  to  us  from  the  documents 
published  in  Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of  Lord  Loughborough,  in 
Dean  Pellew’s  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  in  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  illustrated  by  the  entries  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
Diary.  The  Act  of  Union  received  the  Royal  assent  in  July 
1800.  In  the  following  month  the  Cabinet  began  to  discuss 
the  measures  which  Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  propose  as  the  sequel 
of  the  Union;  and  in  September  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  who  was  then  in  attendance  on  the  King  at  Wey¬ 
mouth,  to  request  him  to  return  to  London  for  their  considera- 
tion.f  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  intend  to  submit  the 
plan  to  the  King  at  this  stage  of  the  business.  His  Majesty 

*  We  refer  our  readers,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  the  excellent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  which  he  proves  the  utter  emptiness  of 
the  fancy  which  took  possession  of  the  King’s  mind,  and  dwells  on 
its  disastrous  consequences.  (‘  Hist,  of  England,’  vol.  iii.  p.  117.) 

See  Lord  Loughborough’s  narrative,  written  in  1801,  and  circu¬ 
lated  among  his  friends,  in  Lord  Campbell’s  ‘Lives  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellors,'  vol.  vi.  p.  322-6.  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter  is  in  p.  306. 
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was  known,  since  1795,  to  have  been  disinclined  to  the  removal 
of  Catholic  disabilities,  on  account  of  a  supposed  inconsistency 
with  his  Coronation  Oath.  Lord  Loughborough,  however, 
showed  the  King  ISIr.  Pitt’s  letter  before  he  left  Weymouth, 
and  thus  disclosed  to  him  Mr.  Pitt’s  intentions.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  had  likewise  heard  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.  ^lo<ire,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Auck¬ 
land* * * §,  wrote  to  the  King,  when  at  Weymouth,  to  inform  him 
of  the  measure  contemplated  by  the  Ministers,  and  to  warn  him 
against  its  adoption. f  Lord  Loughborough,  on  his  return  to 
London,  prepared  a  statement  of  his  objections  to  the  proposed 
measure,  which  he  circulated  among  his  colleagues,  and  of 
which  he  gave  a  copy  to  the  King.J  He  likewise,  at  the  same 
time,  assured  His  M.ajesty,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  that  the 
Cabinet  had  as  yet  decided  nothing  on  the  Catholic  question. 
It  api^ears,  further,  from  authentic  information  furnished  to 
Lord  Ca.stlereagh,  that  Dr.  Stuart,  the  Archbishop  of  Armiigh, 
had  been  confidentially  consulted  by  the  King  during  the  winter, 
and  had  contributed  to  strengthen  his  feelings  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure  of  comprehension. § 

Lord  Castlereagh,  the  ehief  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
had  attended  the  consultations  of  the  Cabinet,  in  September, 
upon  the  Irish  questions;  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  1^3  was  again  sum¬ 
moned  to  London  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  confer  with  the  English  Ministers.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  at  the  end  of  December,  he  took  alarm  at  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  op{)Osition ;  and  he  probably  may  have  heard  reports  of 

*  Dr.  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Catlierine  Eden,  eldest  sister  of 
William,  the  first  I^ord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland  had  been  Joint 
Postmaster-General  since  1798.  He  retained  the  office  under  the 
Addington  Ministry,  and  was  turned  out  by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  his  return 
to  power  in  1804. 

f  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  16.  20. 

j  This  paper,  which  was  in  answer  to  a  paper  written  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  circulated  to  the  Cabinet,  is  printed  in  Pellew’s 
‘  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,’  vol.  i.  p.  .500-512.  It  was  communicated 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Lord  Castlereagh’s  paper,  marked  '  most 
secret,’  is  printed  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  392- 
400. 

§  Mem.  and  Cor.  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  iv.  p.  83.  It  seems 
from  a  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the  Irish  primate  went  to 
England  in  January,  1801,  (ib.  p.  21.)  The  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
mistaken  in  believing  him  to  be  ‘  by  no  means  an  anti-Cntholic,’ 
and  ‘  not  disposed  to  do  mischief  in  a  certain  quarter.’  Dr.  W. 
Stuart  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  George  IIl.'s  early  Minister. 
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the  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  from  the  King.  He  accordingly, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  repre¬ 
senting  to  him  the  disap|)ointment  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
would  feel,  if  the  views  expressed  in  Lord  Loughl)orough’8 
pper  were  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  In  this  important 'letter 
Lord  Castlereagh  recalls  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  recollection  the  commu¬ 
nications  formerly  made  by  the  Cabinet,  through  himself,  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  question.  He 
states  that  he  was  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  was 
in  communication  with  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  means  of  carrying 
the  Union  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  previous  Session.  By  Lord  Cornwallis’s  desire,  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Cabinet  the  facility  which  would  be  derived  in 
Ireland  from  its  being  in  his  power  to  give  to  the  Catholics 
such  a  promise  with  respect  to  their  claims,  as  would  obtain 
their  support  for  the  Union.  Lord  Castlereagh  says,  that  at 
this  time,  the  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  Catholic  relief ;  and,  although  they  anticipated  consider.ible 
repugnance  to  it  in  many  quarters,  and  particularly  in  the 
highest,  they  authorised  him  to  assure  Lord  Cornwallis  that  he 
need  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Catholics, 
so  far  as  the  Cabinet  were  concerned ;  and  that  he  was  fully 
warranted  in  soliciting  from  the  Catholics  every  support  for  the 
Union  which  they  could  afford.  Of  tins  authority,  he  proceeds 
to  say.  Lord  Cornwallis  availed  himself;  and,  at  the  desire  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  he  recalled  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  to 
the  subject  when  he  was  in  England  in  the  previous  autumn  of 
1800.  Upon  his  return  to  Dublin  he  apprised  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  that  sentiments  unfavourable  to  the  concession  had  been 
expressed  by  Lord  Loughborough ;  and  that  the  Cabinet  were 
unable,  in  the  King’s  absence  from  London,  to  take  a  final 
decision  on  so  momentous  a  question ;  but  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  expectations  formed  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
would  be  disappointed.  Lord  Castlereagh  finally  impresses 
upon  Mr.  Pitt  the  regret  which  Lord  Cornwallis  would  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  abandonment  of  the  measure,  and  the  painful 
position  in  which  it  would  place  him  with  respect  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  body.*  Shortly  after  this  letter  Lord  Castlereagh  appears 
to  have  received  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  would 
adhere  to  his  measure,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which 
threatened  him;  for,  on  the  14th  of  January,  Lord  Cornwallis 
writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh: — ‘Your  letter,  dated  the  7th, 


*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  iv. 

pp.  8-12. 
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*  afforded  me  very  sincere  satisfaction.  If  Mr.  Pitt  is  firm,  he 
‘  will  meet  with  no  difficulty ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  )>resent 
‘  times  are  much  in  his  favour  towards  carrying  this  point,  on 

*  the  same  grounds  that  the  Rebellion  assisted  the  Union.’  On 
the  22nd  of  January,  he  writes  again  to  Lord  Castlereagh :  — 

‘  All  your  last  letters  have  administered  real  comfort  to  me. 
‘We  now  shall  turn  that  great  measure  of  the  Union  to  real 
‘  profit,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  adopting  the  only  means 
‘of  resisting  the  hostility  of  almost  all  Europe.’* 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Cornwallis’s  sanguine  predictions,  the 
last  act  of  the  drama  was  now  at  hand.  Mr.  Pitt’s  firmness  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  produced  no  impression 
on  the  unreasoning  mind  of  the  King,  ])oisoncd  by  secret  ad¬ 
visers.  On  the  Slst  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  to  His 
Majesty  a  long  and  elaborate  letter,  containing  what  may  be 
considered  his  ultimatum  on  the  subject.  In  this  letter  he 
submits  to  the  King  the  conclusions  of  his  confidential  servants 
upon  the  important  questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  which  would  naturally  be  agitated  in  consequence 
of  the  Union.  Mr.  Pitt  proceeds  to  say : — ‘  The  knowledge  of 
‘  Your  Majesty’s  general  indis(>osition  to  any  change  of  the  laws 
‘  on  this  subject,  would  have  made  this  a  painful  task  to  him; 

‘  and  it  is  become  much  more  so  by  learning  from  some  of  his 
‘  colleagues,  and  from  other  quarters,  within  these  few  days, 
‘  the  extent  to  which  Your  Majesty  entertains,  and  has  declared, 
‘  that  sentiment.’!  Mr.  Pitt  then  states  that  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  concur  with  him  in  proposing  the  removal  of  the 
political  disabilities  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  a  public 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland — that  his  views  in 
favour  of  these  measures  are  unalterably  fixed ;  and,  if  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  bring  them  forward  with  the  King’s  full  con- 


*  Memoirs,  &c.  pp.  20,  2 1 .  The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  in 
June,  1800,  the  battle  of  Holienlinden  on  Dec.  3.  1800.  The  maritime 
confederacy  of  the  Northern  Powers  was  signed  on  Dec.  16.  1800. 
The  isolated  and  perilous  situation  of  England  at  this  time  is 
descril>ed  by  Alison,  ‘  History  of  Europe,’  vol.  iv.  p.  486.  ed.  1842. 

!  These  words  are  inconsistent  with  the  circumstantial  statement 
in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence  (derived  at  second  hand  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh)  that  Mr,  Pitt  sent  Lord  Castlereagh’s  papers 
to  the  King  in  September,  and  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  bn 
the  13th  and  18th  of  December,  and  that  the  King  had  then  said,  that 
sooner  titan  concede  he  would  part  with  his  life  (vol.  iv.  p.  83.);  and 
also  with  the  account  of  the  ‘  long  letter’  to  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  King, 
when  he  was  at  Weymouth,  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  ‘Diary,’  vol.  iv. 

p.  21. 
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currence,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of  government,  his  first 
wish  is  to  be  released  from  his  official  situation.  He  terminates 
his  letter  with  assuring  the  King  of  his  readiness  to  remain  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  until  a  new  administration  can  be 
formed.  The  King’s  answer  puts  forward  the  Coronation  Oath 
as  a  bar  to  the  proposed  measure,  but  suggests,  as  a  compromise, 
that  both  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  agree  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Pitt  refuses  to  accede  to  these  terms,  and  repeats 
the  offer  of  his  resignation,  which  the  King,  by  a  letter  dated 
February  5.,  accepts.* 

It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  first  letter,  and  from 
Lord  Grenville’s  letter  to  Lord  Buckingham,  written  on  the 
next  day  but  one  before  the  King’s  answer  had  been  received, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  believed  the  King’s  resolution  to  be  immovable, 
and  expected,  when  he  wrote,  that  his  resignation  would  be 
accepted.  The  mutual  conduct  of  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  King  put  an  end  to 
his  connexion  with  a  statesman  who  had  guided  the  helpi 
during  the  storms  of  the  Coalition,  the  Regency,  and  the  French 
Revolution,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  want  of  cordiality  and 
confidence  which  subsisted  between,  this  sovereign  and  his  minis¬ 
ters.  Although  the  measures  relative  to  the  Catholics  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  since  the  preceding 
autumn,  no  intimation  of  them  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
King  until  his  formal  communication  of  January  31.,  when  the 
King’s  adverse  decision  had  been  virtually  formed  and  promul¬ 
gate.  Even  when  this  communication  had  been  made,  every¬ 
thing  passed  in  writing,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration  of  above 
seventeen  years’  duration  was  brought  to  a  close  without  any 
oral  explanation  between  the  King  and  his  Minister  upon  the 
measure  which  formed  the  ground  of  difference,  although  the 
latter  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  and  the  former  considered  it  as  involving  a  violation  of 
his  coronation  oath.  Lord  Malmesbury  attributes  Pitt’s  conduct 
to  indolence,  or  to  want  of  respect  for  the  King ;  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  failed  in  this  matter  from  neglect ;  probably 
he  distrusted  the  influence  of  reason  upon  the  King’s  mind,  and 
hoped  to  bear  him  down  at  the  last  moment  by  the  authority 
of  an  united  cabinet.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  relations  of 


•  Mr.  Pitt’s  correspondence  with  the  King  on  this  occasion  was 
published  by  Bishop  Philpotts  in  1827,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review,’  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  290-5.  It  was  printed  from 
copies  taken  at  the  time  by  Lord  Kenyon,  to  whom  the  originals 
were  communicated  by  the  King. 

VOL.  cm.  NO.  ccx. 
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George  III.  with  his  political  servants  were  in  general  distant 
and  stiff.  We  will  not  assert  that  no  minister  of  this  king  ever 
sat  in  his  presence,  but  we  believe  that  such  occasions  were 
extremely  rare ;  none  of  that  confiding  and  frequent  intercourse 
which  subsequent  sovereigns  have  kept  up  with  their  ministers, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  public  business,  existed  in  his  reign. 
The  King  had  known,  since  the  autumn  of  180U,  that  a  plan 
for  removing  Catholic  disabilities  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Cabinet ;  he  had  conversed  upon  it  with  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  at  Weymouth  in  September,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Pitt’s 
letter  on  the  subject;  he  h^  subsequently  spoken  to  Lord 
Loughborough  in  London  about  it,  had  inquired  as  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  had  obtained  Lord  Loughborough’s 
paper  of  objections ;  he"  had  also  received  private  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh.  So 
well-informed  was  he  of  the  intentions  of  Ministers,  that  his 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Addington  was  commenced  before  Mr. 
Pitt’s  letter  reached  him.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Addington  on 
January  29.,  the  King  speaks  conjecturally  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  opinion; 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  February  7.  he  says  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  been  communicated  to  him  till  Sunday,  February  1. 
—  the  day  on  which  he  read  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter.  If,  however,  the 
King  had  acted  openly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  receiving  objections  and  warnings  from  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Archbishops,  have  questioned  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject, 
and  have  invited  him  to  explain  his  intentions. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Europe,’  repeats  a 
suspicion  thrown  out  by  former  writers,  that  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  was  merely  the  ostensible  ground  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation, 
and  that  he  withdrew  from  oflice  in  order  to  make  way  for  a 
minister  who  should  have  greater  facilities  than  himself  for 
agreeing  to  a  peace.*  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  John  Russell 
concur  in  rejecting  this  hypothesis f;  and  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  various  original  documents  which  have  of  late  been 
brought  to  light,  convinces  us  of  its  utter  groundlessness.  No 


•  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  492-5. 

t  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  296. ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iiu 
p.  252.  Southey,  in  the  ‘  Letters  from  England,’  published  near  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Don  Manuel 
Espriella,  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  advent  of  the  Addington 
Administration,  in  which  he  attributes  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  colleagues  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  question.  He  adds : — 
‘  That  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  I  have  been  assured  on  such 
‘  authority  that  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.’^  {Letter  \2. 
vol.  i.) 
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such  idea  can  be  traced  to  any  authentic  source ;  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Pitt  conceived  himself  bound  by  his  previous  conduct  to 

C}s  the  question  upon  the  King ;  that  he  would  gladly,  if  he 
been  able,  have  overcome  the  King’s  opposition;  that  he 
resigned  reluctantly ;  and  that  after  his  resignation,  he  would 
have  resumed  office  if  Mr.  Addington  had  withdrawn  volun¬ 
tarily  in  order  to  facilitate  his  return.  Lord  Grenville’s  con¬ 
fidential  letter  to  his  brother,  written  before  the  resignation  had 
taken  place,  and  describing  the  plan  as  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
himself*,  is  decisive  as  to  the  real  grounds  upon  which  the 
Ministers  acted.  There  is  also  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspond¬ 
ence,  a  paper  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  from 
office.  These  reasons  are  threefold.  1.  Their  conviction  that 
such  a  comprehensive  measure  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  empire  to  reap  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union.  2.  The  ex¬ 
pectations  of  support  held  out  by  them  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
whose  support  was  in  consequence  given  to  the  Union.  3.  The 
improl lability  that  a  postponement  of  the  question  would  miti¬ 
gate  the  King’s  opposition.!  In  this  full  statement  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  other  ground  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation. 

Lord  Loughborough’s  conduct  is  more  easily  explained.  The 
idea  about  the  coronation  oath  had  taken  possession  of  the 
King’s  mind  so  early  as  1795;  he  had  then  consulted  Lord 
Kenyon  and  Lord  Loughborough  himself  upon  it.J  It  was 


*  Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  The  King,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Addington  of  Feb.  13. 1801,  says :  ‘  I  think  I  am  right  (though  it 

‘  appears  most  extraordinary)  that  Lords  C -  and  C - and  Mr. 

‘  C- - are  the  persons  that  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  rash  step  he  has 

‘  taken.’  (Li/e  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  305.)  The  persons  here 
signified  are  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  King’s  supposition. 

I  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  iv. 
p.  34.  We  have  heard  a  report,  which  we  hope  may  prove  true,  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  papers  being  given  to  the 
world,  under  the  auspices  of  a  very  competent  editor,  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  his  family. 

!  The  correspondence  between  George  III.  and  Lord  Kenyon, 
C.  J.,  was  published  by  his  son  Lord  Kenyon,  in  1827.  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  in  his. paper  above  referred  to,  says: — ‘In  1795,  by  his 
‘  Majesty’s  express  command,  I  delivered  my  written  answers  to 
‘  some  questions  he  was  pleased  to  put  to  me  upon  this  subject, 
‘  which  answers  fell  so  short  of  the  high  sense  of  the  obligation  his 
‘  Majesty  felt  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  that  they  were  rather  dis- 
‘  pleasing  to  him.’  {Lord  CamphelVs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi. 
p.  326.)  Lord  Malmesbury  has  the  following  entry  in  his  ‘  Diary,’ 
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known  to  the  Cabinet  in  the  autumn  of  1799  (as  we  learn  from 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  cited  above),  that  the 
King  was  then  adverse  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Par¬ 
liament  and  office.  Lord  Loughborough  had  indeed  concurred 
with  his  colleagues  in  approving  of  this  measure  before  the 
Union  was  passed;  but  finding  from  his  conversations  with  the 
King  at  Weymouth  that  His  Majesty  still  retained  strong  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  subject,  he  changed  his  course,  and  oppos^  the 
measure,  doubtless  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  ingra¬ 
tiating  himself  with  the  King  and  strengthening  his  own  position. 
As  to  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  Catholics  he  was  probably 
quite  indifferent,  and  be  had  no  intention  of  turning  out  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Government  if  it  was  to  endanger  his  own  tenure  of  the 
Great  Seal.  When  the  fate  of  the  Government  was  announced, 
he  was,  we  are  told,  ‘all  consternation’;  he  placed  himself  in 
Mr.  Addington’s  hands,  and  was  ready  to  accept  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Council,  which  the  new  Minister  destined  for 
him.*  The  King,  however,  who  doubtless  had  not  forgotten 
Lord  Loughborough’s  conduct  during  the  Regency,  was  not  so 
easily  conciliated  as  his  late  Chancellor  had  flattered  himself. 
Lord  Loughborough  w'as  mercilessly  excluded  from  the  new 
administration ;  and  when  the  King,  upon  his  resignation,  de¬ 
livered  the  Great  Seal  to  Lord  Eldon,  he  drew  it  from  under 
the  left  breast  of  his  coat,  where  he  had  carefully  lodged  it, 
saying,  that  ‘he  gave  it  to  him  from  his  heart.’ f  That  the 
King  distrusted  Lord  Loughborough — notwithstanding  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  the  royal  favour — as  much  as  he  loved  Lord 
Eldon,  is  proved  by  his  well-known  exclamation  on  hearing 
of  Lord  Loughborough’s  death,  that ‘he  had  not  left  behind  him 
‘  a  greater  knave  in  the  king’s  dominions.’ J 


Feb.  26.  1801 : — ‘King  at  Windsor  about  the  6th  or  7th  instant; 
‘  read  his  coronation  oath  to  his  family,  asked  them  whether  they 
‘  understood  it,  and  added,  “  If  1  violate  it  1  am  no  longer  legal 
‘  “  sovereign  of  this  country,  but  it  falls  to  the  House  of  Savoy.”’ 
It  is  very  likely  that  this  danger  had  been  artfully  suggested  to  the 
King.  A  passionate  exclamation  of  the  King  at  the  same  time,  after 
having  caused  his  coronation  oath  to  be  read  to  him,  that  ‘  he  would 
‘  rather  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door  throughout  Europe  than 
‘  consent  to  any  such  measure,’  is  reported  by  General  Garth  {^Pel- 
lew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid.  p.  285.). 

*  Pellew’s  ‘Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,’  vol.  i.  p.  312.  315. 
f  Twiss,  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,’  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
j  The  copy  of  a  paper  delivered  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1795  by  the  King, 
with  a  memorandum  in  the  King’s  writing,  dated  April  12.  1801, 
which  was  found  among  Lord  Loughborough’s  papers,  must  have 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  is  informed  of  the  hands  to  which  the 
1  King  had  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  Administration,  he 
i  writes  to  Lord  Holland :  ‘  Addington,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
i  *  chequer,  as  against  Pitt !  If  1  do  believe  it,  it  must  be  quia 

I  ‘  incomprehensibile'  The  pure  Tory  Administration  which  was 

now  formed  does  not  support  the  theory  to  which  we  have 
adverted  above,  as  to  the  anti-aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  Cabinet  consisted  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom 
were  peers.  The  four  commoners  were  Mr.  Addington  himself, 
together  with  Lord  Hobart,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Lord 
Lewisham,  all  eldest  sons  of  Earls.  But  before  the  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  completed  an  unforeseen  obstacle  arose.  The 
King’s  mind  had  been  so  much  affected  by  the  late  minis¬ 
terial  crisis,  that  the  necessity  for  a  Regency  seemed  imminent, 
and  his  life  was  even  in  danger.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this 
doud  passed  away ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  to  restore  him  to  office,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  this  statesman  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  the 
i  ‘  Doctor  ’  (as  he  was  now  universally  called)  commenced  his 
I  inglorious  ministerial  career. 

I  The  publications  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord 

i  Holland  contain  much  authentic  information  respecting  events 
i  .  subsequent  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  first  administration.  The 
limits  of  an  Article  have,  however,  been  already  exceeded ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Fox  ’  may  afford  us  an 
j  opportunity  of  reverting  to  the  first  decad  of  this  century. 

iven  him  by  1 
•eat  Seal,  (j 
reviously. 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
the  Text  carefully  revised,  with  Notes,  By  Samuel  Weller 
Singer,  Esq.  10  vols.  12iuo.  London :  1856. 

2.  Shakspere's  Werke,  herausgegeben  und  erkldrt.  Von  Dr. 
Nicolaus  Delius,  let  vol.  (Tragedies).  Elberfeld:  1855. 

3.  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
from  early  MS.  Corrections  in  a  Copy  of  the  Folio,  1632,  in 
the  Possession  of  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  London:  1853. 

4.  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  Text  regulated  by  the  Old 
Copies,  and  by  the  recently  discovered  Folio  ^1632,  contain¬ 
ing  early  MS.  Emendations.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London  ;  1853. 

5.  The  Text  of  Shakespeare  vindicated  from  the  Interpolations 
and  Corruptions  advocated  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  in 
his  Notes  and  Emendations.  By  Samuel  Weller  Singer. 
Esq.  8 VO.  London :  1853. 

6.  A  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare :  with  occasional  Remarks  on 
the  Emendations  of  the  MS.  Corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  Copy 
of  the  Folio,  1632.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 
8vo.  London;  1853. 

^^^E  have  hitherto  abstained  from  noticing  a  controversy 
which  has  excited  no  common  interest,  and  stirred  up  no 
small  quantity  of  literary  bile — that  occasioned  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Collier’s  ‘  Notes  and  Emendations.’  We  have 
persevered  in  this  abstinence  until  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  subject  may  seem  to  have  passed  away.  Mr.  Singer’s 
new  edition  has,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  revived  it ; 
and,  for  our  own  purpose,  the  comparative  calm  into  which 
the  strife  has  subsided  is  rather  advantageous,  that  purpose 
being  neither  to  defend  nor  to  impugn,  with  any  dogmatic 
Ijositiveness,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Collier’s  mysterious  Corrector, 
but  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  limit  the  controversy  within 
some  general  principles  of  criticism,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
carried  on  in  single-handed  contests  about  the  merits  of  separate 
passages,  like  the  battles  in  the  Iliad ;  a  mode  which  may  amuse 
the  lookers-on  by  its  displays  of  individual  dexterity,  but  which 
forwards  in  no  degree  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

In  fact,  we  expect  but  little  towards  the  ultimate  elucidation 
of  the  question  from  any  of  the  present  combatants.  They  are 
favourably  known  by  their  exertions  in  the  field  of  criticism ;  but 
their’s  is  a  bygone  school  of  criticism.  They  are  Peninsular 
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veterans,  called  to  a  Crimean  campaign.  Their  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  poet  on  the  old  foundationless  and 
uncertain  system ;  the  train  of  new  ideas  and  principles  of 
criticism  which  these  Corrections,  whether  absolutely  received 
or  not,  has  introduced,  is  admitted  into  their  minds  unwill¬ 
ingly.  Accustomed  to  deal  with  conjectures  only,  upholding 
or  upsetting  them,  none  of  them  all — and  this  is  peculiarly 
true  of  Mr.  Singer — seems  thoroughly  to  realise  the  generic 
difference  between  a  conjecture,  however  happy,  and  a  change 
which  rests  on  presumptive  evidence  of  authenticity,  how¬ 
ever  slight.  Mr.  Collier,  after  having  been  inclined  at  first 
to  regard  his  Corrector  as  an  absolute  authority,  now  candidly 
admits  that  he  no  longer  holds  that  opinion ;  he  professes  himself 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  mysterious  personage  amended  the 
text  before  him  partly  on  authority,  and  partly  on  conjecture: 
a  supposition  certainly  allowable  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  but 
which  appears,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unlikely — for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  man,  with  real  materials  before  him,  adding 
guesswork  of  his  own  —  and  for  which  we  cannot  find  that 
Mr.  Collier  has  given  any  reason.  As  for  Mr.  Dyce,  he  has  the 
additional  disqudification  of  a  wisdom  which  has  too  manifestly 
entangled  itself  in  overwiseness.  His  learning  in  the  literature 
of  Shaks[)eare’s  and  earlier  ages  is  most  various  and  remark¬ 
able.  His  power  of  applying  it  seems  to  us  very  inadequate. 
His  arguments  are  constructed  with  a  great  apparatus  of  pa¬ 
rallel  words  and  passages ;  but,  instead  of  demolishing  the 
opponent,  they  leave  him  unhurt,  because  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  directed  aAiiss.  We  need  but  instance  the  curious 
passage  at  p.  128.  of  the  ‘  Few  Notes,’  in  which,  in  order  to 
prove  the  important  fact  that  Shakspeare  might  have  written 
‘cleanse  the  stuff’d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff’  (instead  of  griefs 
as  written  by  the  Corrector),  he  accumulates  thirty-three  in¬ 
stances  of  verbal  iteration  from  contemporary  authors,  and  thereby 
establishes,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  very  opposite  conclusion;  in¬ 
asmuch  as,  in  every  one  of  these  thirty-three  specimens,  there 
is  some  point,  jingle,  or  antithesis,  such  as  the  taste  of  the  times 
loved ;  whereas,  in  the  received  line  of  Shakspeare,  there  is 
nothing  but  flat  repetition,  which  all  writers,  in  all  languages, 
avoid  where  they  can  by  a  kind  of  instinct. 

That  Mr.  Dyce’s  forthcoming  edition  will  impart  to  us  much 
enrious  and  some  new  antiquarian  learning  we  have  no  doubt ; 
we  question  much  whether  it  will  add  to  our  real  knowledge  of 
Shakspeare  any  more  than  Mr.  Halliwell’s  magnificent  folios, 
which  rejoice  the  eye,  but  afford  no  solace  whatever  to  the 
mind.  The  truth  is  that  a  new  school  of  Shaksperian  criti- 
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cism  is  required ;  that  the  materials  now  accumulated  by  so 
strange  an  accident  deserve,  and  will  produce,  men  capable  of 
dealing  with  them  in  a  far  broader  and  more  liberal  way  than 
the  present  race  of  verbal  commentators  and  parallel-passage 
compilers.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  pretensions  what¬ 
ever  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  which  future  reasoners  will 
probably  make;  but  we  are  anxious  to  point  out,  in  as  few 
words  as  the  subject  will  admit  of,  certain  general  views  to 
which  a  comparison  between  the  writings  of  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  Mr.  Collier’s  Corrector  may  probably  direct 
the  impartial  inquirer. 

If  we  were  told  by  some  scholiast  of  ancient  days,  that 
Aristarchus  the  critic,  while  wandering  in  the  market-place  of 
Alexandria  with  his  head  full  of  Homer,  had  purchased  a  bar¬ 
gain  of  figs,  and,  on  returning  home,  found  them  wrapt  up  in  a 
papyrus  containing  the  genuine  text  of  the  poet,  we  should 
smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  myth;  and  yet  the  romance  of 
Mr.  Collier’s  discovery  is  almost  as  marvellous.  That  gentle¬ 
man  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  one  who  has  devoted 
great  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  our  great 
dramatist.  By  the  merest  accident,  which  might  equally  have 
occurred  to  any  chance  person,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a 
copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shakspeare  (1632),  which  con¬ 
tained  numerous  MS.  annotations.  There  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  its  exterior.  One  R.  Perkins  has  inscribed  his  name,  as 
owner,  in  durable  characters  on  the  old  sheepskin  cover.  A 
certain  Mr.  Parry  has  recognised  it  as  once  his  own,  and  lost 
many  years  ago :  since  which  time  it  seems  to  have  undergone 
the  discipline  of  some  servants’  hall,  where  it  was  the  fashion  to 
‘  read  through  Shikspur  of  an  evening,’  as  proposed  by  the 
lady’s  maid  in  High  Life  Below  Stairs:  soiled  with  beer  and 
tolmcco  stains  and  candle-snuff  burns,  and  its  dilapidated 
leaves  scarcely  holding  together.  Annotated  copies  of  the  folios 
are,  it  seems,  common  enough ;  and  this  one  did  not  attract 
Mr.  Collier’s  attention  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  pur¬ 
chase,  when  he  was  surprised  at  the  great  number  and  remark¬ 
able  character  of  the  annotations. 

‘  The  singularity  and  interest  of  the  volume  arise  out  of  the  fact, 
that  from  the  6rst  page  to  the  last,  it  contains  notes  and  emendations 
in  a  handwriting  not  much  later  than  when  it  came  from  the  press.’ 

‘  Without  adverting  to  sundry  known  mistakes  of  pagination,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  entire  volume  consists  of  nearly  900  pages,  divided 
among  thirty-six  plays:  and,  besides  the  correction  of  literal  and 
verbal  errors,  as  well  as  lapses  of  a  graver  and  more  extensive  kind. 
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the  punctuation  has  been  carefully  set  right  throughout.  As  there 
is  no  page  without  from  ten  to  thirty  of  these  minor  emendations, 
they  do  not,  in  the  whole,  fall  short  of  20,000.  Most  of  them  have, 
of  course,  been  introduced  in  modern  editions,  since  the  plain  mean* 
ing  of  a  passage  often  contradicts  the  old  careless  and  absurd  point¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  not  in  a  few  instances  the 
sense  of  the  poet  has  thus  been  cleared  in  a  way  that  has  not  been 
anticipated . 

‘  Corrections  only  have  been  hitherto  spoken  of :  but  there  are  at 
least  two  other  very  peculiar  features  in  the  volume.  Many  pas¬ 
sages,  in  nearly  all  the  plays,  are  struck  out  with  a  pen,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  the  performance.  ...  To  this  fact  we  may 
add,  that  hundreds  of  stage-directions  have  been  inscribed  in  manu¬ 
script,  as  if  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  actors,  in  order  that 
no  mistake  might  be  made  in  what  is  usually  denominated  stage- 
business.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this  respect  the  old  printed  copies 
are  very  deficient ;  and  sometimes  the  written  additions  of  this  kind 
seem  even  more  frequent  and  more  explicit  than  might  be  thought 
necessary.*  (^Introduction,  p.  xi.  xviii.) 

Such  is  Mr.  Collier’s  own  account  of  this  very  remarkable 
discovery,  which  we  have  carefully  separated,  for  the  present, 
from  his  speculations  on  the  value  and  extent  of  it 

Now,  when  we  thus  read  of  a  volume  alleged  to  contain 
upwards  of  20,000  cotemporary  emendations  of  an  avowedly 
most  corrupt  text ;  when  we  are  told  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  corrections  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  kind 
(punctuations,  slight  transpositions,  changes  of  easily  mistaken 
letters,  and  the  like) ;  that  many  more  of  them  anticipate  the 
conjectures,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  ingenious  critics  and  pas¬ 
sionate  admirers  of  the  poet ;  that  many  more,  though  new,  arc 
all  but  self-evidently  right ;  that  many  disclose  corruptions  where 
none  were  suspected,  or  remove  corruptions  which  none  had 
ventured  to  touch ;  that  many  more  (and  this  is  a  most  remark¬ 
able  point  in  the  argument)  are  corrections  where  no  corrections 
are  required,  substitutions  of  one  word  for  another  as  good,  or 
nearly  so ;  when  it  is  found  that  these  most  numerous  and  curious 
alterations  are  accompanied  by  a  complete  series  of  stage  direc¬ 
tions,  singularly  valuable  in  some  instances,  and  everywhere 
bearing  the  appearance  of  theatrical  traditions  of  the  time  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  Shakspeare’s :  the  first  question  which 
occurs  must  needs  be.  Can  this  mass  of  emendations  be  simply 
conjectural — simply  the  production  of  the  leisure  hours  and  in¬ 
genious  brain  of  some  long  deceased  possessor  of  the  volume  ? 

Certainly  it  is  contrary  to  all  ordinary  and  a  priori  proba¬ 
bility  that  this  should  be  so.  We  doubt  if  any  similar  instance 
can  be  found  on  record.  Men  do  not  sit  down  in  cold  blood  to 
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cut  up,  and  transpose,  and  alter  from  beginning  to  end  the  text 
of  a  most  popular  author,  only  recently  dead,  in  mere  wan¬ 
tonness.  If  a  critic  were  to  take  so  singular  a  fancy,  it  is  certain 
he  would  confine  himself  to  passages  which  needed  setting  right, 
and  passages  which  he  thought  he  could  improve — he  would  not 
alter,  by  hundreds,  minute  words  where  no  change  was  needed, 
and  the  rejected  would  make  sense  as  well  as  the  admitted. 
It  would  be  more  passing  strange  if  such  a  critic  had  antici¬ 
pated  in  numerous  instances  the  approved  conjectures  of  his 
ablest  successors  —  still  more  so,  if  he  proved  capable,  in  many 
instances,  of  gilding  the  refined  gold  by  adding  new  point  to 
the  wit  and  new  depth  to  the  pathos  of  Shakspeare. 

Now,  before  reverting  more  at  large  to  the  proof  of  these 
allegations,  what  we  are  anxious  to  establish  is  this :  Let  it  once 
be  conceded  that  all  the  annotations  of  Mr.  Collier’s  Corrector 
are  not  conjectural,  and  consequences  follow  so  wide  that  it  is 
no  wonder  the  present  race  of  critics  have  shrunk  from  them. 
For  whatever  is  not  conjectural  must  be  authentic.  There  is, 
as  will  be  obvious  on  reflection,  no  middle  supposition  {K>ssible. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  a  priori  evidence  deceives  us  in 
a  most  remarkable  and  unique  manner,  or  w’e  have  now  before 
us  some  part  of  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspeare.  What  part 
that  may  be — how  far  the  Corrector  is  reliable — this  may  be 
matter  of  painful  and  anxious  inquiry ;  it  may  admit,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  no  safe  solution;  for  the 
present  we  take  our  stand  on  the  simple  argument,  that  if  all  is 
not  conjectural,  then  some  must  be  authentic. 

What  the  Corrector’s  mechanical  modus  operandi  may  have 
been,  is  of  course  a  very  important  question  in  connexion  with 
the  former  one ;  but  we  must  leave  those  who  are  curious  on 
the  subject  to  trace  it  for  themselves  from  the  materials  afforded 
by  Mr.  Collier.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  he  corrected  only 
from  the  tradition  of  the  stage  preserved  by  actors  of  Shak- 
speare’s  time  —  from  prompters’  books  —  or  from  some  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  more  valuable  and  authentic  nature.  All  these  sup¬ 
positions  we  leave  for  the  present*,  intending  to  revert  to  some 
of  them  again,  when  we  have  cleared  the  ground  by  exhibiting 

*  We  may,  however,  notice  here  one  remarkable  indication,  which 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Collier  has  observed.  On  inspection  of  the 
book,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  corrections 
are  made,  not  by  striking  out  one  w'ord  and  substituting  another,  but 
by  striking  through  the  erroneous  letters  only,  and  substituting  the 
proposed  ones  in  the  margin,  in  the  same  manner  as  corrections  of 
the  press  are  usually  made.  This  we  take  to  be  a  strong  sign  of 
work  done  by  transcribing,  and  not  by  the  ear  or  by  conjecture. 
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in  a  more  distinct  manner  the  reasons  which  go  to  disprove  the 
supposition  of  mere  conjecture.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  travel  over  ground  familiar,  perhaps,  to  many 
of  our  readers, — the  history  of  the  early  editions  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

Half  of  these  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  singly,  in  quarto 
editions — editions  full  of  manifest  error,  and,  ns  we  are  assured 
by  Shakspeare’s  fellow  actors,  Heminge  and  Condell,  merely 
surreptitious.  The  great  dramatist  himself  took  no  steps  what¬ 
ever  to  prepare  his  plays  for  printing ;  he  left  his  manuscripts 
with  his  associates,  and  buried  himself  in  his  Stratford  acres, 
with  an  apathy  which 

‘  Were  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride,’ 

has  something  of  the  awful  in  it,  when  we  reflect  on  the  gi¬ 
gantic  fame  of  the  man  and  the  real  nothingness  of  fame. 
In  1623,  seven  years  after  his  death,  the  possessors  of  these 
manuscripts,  the  aforesaid  Heminge  and  Condell,  brought 
out  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays;  professing  to  follow 
implicitly  the  MSS.,  which,  according  to  their  statement, 
were  so  clearly  written  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  mistake.  And 
yet,  with  such  materials  as  these  before  them,  it  is  well  known 
how  disgracefully  they  executed  their  task.  Of  its  import¬ 
ance  to  the  world  they  could  not  be  aware ;  but  their  duty 
to  their  deceased  friend  enjoined  at  least  a  decent  perform¬ 
ance  of  it.  Nothing  more  vividly  brings  before  us  the  in¬ 
ferior  nature  and  breeding  of  the  associates  with  whom  Shak¬ 
speare’s  working  days  were  past,  than  the  preface  to  this 
volume:  the  ‘smart  writing’  of  the  address  to  the  public  at 
the  outset,  almost  as  vulgar  as  smart  writing  in  the  days  of 
Victoria ;  the  fulsome  eulogies  on  their  departed  comrade  ;  the 
puff  and  quackery  of  the  promise  w’hich  they  hold  out,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  scandalous  failure  of  the  performance.  It  is 
plain  that  the  folio  was  never  ‘  edited’  at  all,  in  any  reasonable 
sense.  It  is  plain  that  notwithstanding  the  flourish  about  ex¬ 
clusively  using  the  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare,  the  compilers 
did  in  fact  often  simply  copy  the  quartos  which  they  vilified. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  integrity 
of  the  text  in  other  parts,  where  we  have  no  quartos  to  col¬ 
late.  As  for  the  typography,  it  is  a  chaos.  To  borrow  the 
animated  description  of  a  foreign  contemporary  of  ours,  *  glar- 
‘  ing  typographical  errors  abound :  verse  is  printed  as  prose, 
‘  and  prose  as  verse ;  the  punctuation  throughout  seems  to 
‘  have  been  made  at  haphazard ;  words  are  omitted,  mistaken, 
*  and  transposed ;  and  sometimes  the  types  appear  to  have 
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*  been  jumbled  together  into  what  bears  hardly  the  sem- 

*  blance  of  a  word.’  These  errors  are  often  of  such  a  strange 
description,  that  it  has  become  a  question  whether  they 
were  chiefly  committed  by  the  eye  or  the  ear — whether  the 
compositor  misread  the  manuscript,  or  was  misled  by  a  care¬ 
less  reader — probably  there  is  something  of  both.  Now  the 
reader  must  observe  that  the  pate  thus  foreibly  but  most  truly 
described  is  Shakspeare ;  there  is  no  other.  Of  most  classieal 
authors,  even  those  with  corrupt  texts,  there  are  several  manu¬ 
scripts  which  afford  profitable  collation :  of  Shakspeare  there 
is  nothing  whatever  having  the  semblance  of  authenticity,  ex¬ 
cept  this  single  and  most  unhappy  edition. 

For  the  second  folio,  1632,  adds  nothing  substantial  to  our 
knowledge.  At  one  time  a  kind  of  rally  was  made  in  its  favour, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  by  some  Shaksperian  critics;  but 
Sanchez’s  saying  concerning  preachers,  nil  tarn  absurde  did 
potest  quod  non  dicitur  ah  aliquo  prcedicatorumy  is  at  least  equally 
true  of  these  gentlemen.  Others  have  averred,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  bears  no  trace  whatever  of  editorial  labour,  and  that  if 
the  compositor  has  corrected  some  obvious  mistakes,  he  has  in¬ 
troduced  quite  as  many.  Mr.  Collier,  who  judges  it  most 
favourably  among  the  moderns,  says  (in  his  Proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  Shakspeare)  ‘  It  was  not  a  mere  reprint,  left  to  the 

*  mercy  of  compositors ;  but  some  editorial  care  was  exercised 
‘  in  the  production  of  considerable  portions  of  it.  Although  the 
‘  supervisor  might,  possibly,  have  resorted  to  then  existing  MSS., 

‘  I  do  not  think  it  probable  he  did  so,  nor  do  I  perceive  suffi- 
‘  cient  evidence  in  his  emendations  they  would  in  that  case  dis- 

*  cover.’  One  curious  theory  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  we 
know  not  how  truly,  viz.,  that  some  few  of  the  emendations 
of  the  edition  of  1632  are  made  with  a  view  to  modernise  the 
language — so  rapid  was  the  change  in  our  tongue  in  the  ge¬ 
neration  succeeding  Shakspeare’s. 

Of  the  later  folios  nothing  need  be  said.  They  are  reprints 
only,  with  the  addition  of  some  doubtful  plays. 

Such  being  the  history  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  as  soon  as  critical  attention  began  to 
be  directed  towards  him,  it  took  the  form  of  sweeping  and  un¬ 
licensed  conjectural  emendation.  In  fact,  there  was  plain  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  course.  No  one  is  tied  to  a  text  self-evidently 
corrupt.  The  imagination  refuses  to  be  bound  by  any  such  re¬ 
striction.  It  is  plain  that  much,  which  is  set  down  as  Shak- 
spearc’s  in  the  folio,  cannot  be  his  in  that  shape.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  in  all  fair  reasoning,  that  a  great  dead  more  is  not  his  in 
that  shape.  These  positions,  once  established,  seemed  to  give 
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ample  and  undeniable  scope  for  such  ingenuity.  In  one  sense, 
there  was  justice  even  in  Dr.  Newton’s  sweeping  observation 
(in  his  preface  to  Milton),  ‘  As  the  best  guesser  was  the  best 
*  diviner,  so  he  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  be  the  best 
‘  editor  of  Shakspeare.’  ‘  The  folio  reads  “  Prenzie,”  ’  says  surly 
Johnson,  speaking  of  a  passage  we  shall  by  and  bye  notice,  ‘  of 
‘  which  the  second  folio  makes  “  princely,”  and  Theobald 
‘  “  priestly,”  and  every  one  else  may  make  what  he  can.’  On  this 
simple  principle  most  Shaksperian  critics  have  acted.  But  as  time 
went  on,  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  style  of  such  con> 
jectural  criticism.  The  earlier  editors — Theobald,  Pope,  Han- 
mer,  and  the  rest,  down  at  least  to  Johnson — did  not  possess 
accurate  verbal  learning,  nor  pretended  to  it.  Whatever  they 
may  have  occasionally  professed,  it  is  clear  that  their  real  notion 
was,  not  to  affect  to  discover  what  Shakspeare  actually  wrote,  but 
to  remake  Shakspeare — to  supply  his  defects,  or  rather  those  of 
his  editors,  out  of  their  own  stores.  It  is  only  the  more  refined, 
perhaps  more  elderly  and  effete  style  of  criticism  of  a  later  day 
(beginning,  we  may  say,  with  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  ending 
for  the  present  with  Mr.  Singer,  who  adopts  deliberately  the  same 
useless  course),  which  has  professed  to  conjecture,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  parallel  learning,  what  Shakspeare  might  actually  have 
written :  and  which  rejects  all  attempt  to  purify  his  text  unless 
it  be  shown,  not  that  the  change  commends  itself  to  our  taste, 
but  that  authority  by  comparison  may  be  found  for  it  in  the  poet 
himself  or  in  contemporary  writers.  Our  ancestors  amended 
Shakspeare  as  the  bold  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  *  restored’ 
classical  works — moderns  patch  him  up  as  we  now  restore 
Gothic  churches,  stone  for  stone  and  beam  for  beam.  The  latter 
course  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  more  justifiable  of  the  two ; 
but  it  has  degenerated  into  a  most  wearisome  exercise  of  minute 
ingenuity.  We  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  at 
the  head  of  this  article  for  proof.  Every  critic, who  ventures  far 
in  it  appears  to  lose  at  once  his  character  for  judgment,  and  his 
tem|)cr  and  good  manners:  and,  we  speak  it  advisedly,  but  must 
leave  our  readers  to  verify  the  assertion — the  result  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  Not  one  step  is  gained  towards  the  real  resto¬ 
ration  of  Shakspeare’s  text  by  the  hundred  conjectures,  some 
plausible  but  many  more  utterly  worthless,  of  the  several  writers 
now  before  us,  and  the  many  anonymous  critics  who  have  em¬ 
barked  in  the  present  controversy.  We  may  now  and  then 
think  we  see  for  a  moment  a  light  thrown  on  an  obscure  passage 
— generally  to  return,  on  farther  thought,  into  its  original  dark¬ 
ness  ;  but  nowhere  do  we  obtain  anything  approaching  to  satis- 
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factory  assurance,  that  Shakspeare  actually  wrote  what  his 
conjectural  amenders  set  down  for  him. 

No  conjectural  emendation  ought  to  be  admitted  bodily  into 
the  text  of  Shakspeare.  If  any  such  must  be  of  necessity 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  mere  nonsense  of  the  folio,  it 
should  be,  in  all  careful  editions,  with  some  mark  to  denote  its 
illegitimacy ;  a  rule,  simple  as  it  is,  which  no  modern  editor  seems 
sufficiently  conscientious  to  adopt.  It  was,  however,  a  sense  of 
the  wild  and  unprofitable  length  to  which  the  guessers  had  run, 
which  produced  a  few  years  ago  the  very  opposite  sect  whom 
we  may  term  the  Foliantists — men  who  stood  by  the  first  folio 
through  sense  and  nonsense,  believed  that  orthodoxy  lay  in 
literal  adherence  to  Hcminge  and  Condell,  as  the  Varius  and 
Tucca  of  their  deceased  friend,  and  ransacked  cartloads  of 
contemporary  trash  to  discover  any  possible  analogy,  which 
might  justify  retaining  some  hopeless  typographical  imbroglio 
as  sense  and  poetry.  Mr.  Charles  Knight  we  take  to  be  the 
representative  of  this  sect:  Mr.  Collier  owns  that  he  at  one 
time  belonged  to  it,  but  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  it :  and 
he  did  wisely.  To  attempt  to  set  up  the  first  folio  in  this  way 
was,  ill  effect,  to  turn  a  rule  of  convenience  into  a  principle  of 
faith.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  most  convenient  course 
is  to  abide  by  the  first  folio,  wherever  bare  sense  can  be  made 
of  it,  as  against  all  unauthorised  conjecture,  and  another  to  say 
we  are  bound  to  believe  it ;  to  which  no  Inquisition  can  force 
us :  for  where  an  edition  is  obviously  corrupt  in  countless  places, 
it  is,  to  a  moral  certainty,  corrupt  also  in  many  more  where  the 
defect  is  not  so  obvious. 

If,  therefore,  any  strange  discovery  were  to  restore  to  us  the 
original  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  —  those  ‘papers’  in 
which,  Heminge  and  Condell  assure  us,  they  ‘  scarce  received 
‘  from  him  a  blot’ — we  may,  probably,  assume  that  we  should 
arrive  at  the  following  results. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  find  instantaneous  and  complete 
light  thrown  on  many  lines  and  passages  which  in  their  present 
state  are  mere  opprobria  criticorum  —  knots  which  no  wit  can 
unloose,  and  which  have  only  been  very  clumsily  cut  by  the  use 
of  conjecture.  And  we  should,  no  doubt,  be  often  surprised  at 
finding  at  how  slight  an  expense  of  words,  syllables,  and  punc¬ 
tuation,  the  necessary  change  was  effected. 

Next,  we  should  probably  find  an  infinite  number  of  slight 
verbal  differences  from  the  printed  (and  thoroughly  corrupt) 
text.  Many  of  these  would  be  such  as  would  appear  to  us,  if 
presented  on  conjecture  only,  wholly  unnecessary.  For  it  is 
unreasonable  to  su2)pose  that  the  typography  of  the  first  folio 
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never  ‘blundered  into  sense’ — that  nothing  is  wrong  in  it 
except  what  is  unintelligible.  Many  passages  in  it,  which  will 
pass  muster  as  English,  must  nevertheless,  on  a  fair  calculation 
of  probabilities,  not  be  what  Shakspeare  wrote.  Now  these 
slight  uncalled-for  alterations  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  quite  out 
of  the  line  of  mere  conjectural  critics. 

Again,  a  very  great  number  of  the  rectifications  established 
hy  such  a  manuscript  would  undoubtedly  be  of  plain  typogra¬ 
phical  errors;  oversights,  of  which  the  origin  would  be  clear 
on  comparison  of  the  MS.  with  the  impression;  omissions  of 
lines  and  parts  of  lines,  slips  of  the  ear  and  of  the  eye,  confu¬ 
sions  of  idem  sonantia,  changes  of  one  letter  into  another  very 
similar  to  it  in  the  current  hand,  and  the  like.  Here,  again, 
the  true  Shakspeare  would  correct  the  folio  (if  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  used)  in  a  manner  very  different  from  his  ordinary 
commentators :  for  this  last  class  of  error  is  one  which  the 
latter  (obviously)  are  least  likely  to  divine,  and  least  qualified 
to  set  right. 

But  yet  further :  it  is  probable,  if  we  would  but  weigh  the 
a  priori  evidence  honestly,  that  many  things  Avould  occur  to  us 
in  the  genuine  Shakspeare  which  would  disappoint  us  exceed¬ 
ingly.  It  is  not  only  that  we  might  not  unfrequently  find 
some  slight  changes  rather  worsening  than  bettering  the  text 
in  our  opinion.  Shakspeare,  who  never  blotted  a  line  (would 
he  had  blotted  a  thousand,  said  Ben  Jonson),  must  often  have 
written  with  extreme  carelessness,  and  even  the  most  blunder¬ 
ing  compositor  might  here  and  there  have  improved  him.  But 
we  should  probably  lose  much  to  which  we  are  really  at¬ 
tached.  Shakspeare,  no  doubt,  often  used  harsh,  obscure,  far¬ 
fetched  words  and  phrases ;  his  surpassing  imagination  some¬ 
times  outran  his  power  of  composition;  and  he  was  often 
misled  into  obscurity  from  other  and  baser  reasons,  by  seek¬ 
ing  after  points  and  quips  to  please  the  taste  of  the  times : 
but  token  we  know  we  are  dealing  with  a  most  corrupt  text,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  but  that  a  vast  number  of  these  quaint, 
bold,  or  forced  expressions,  even  though  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  intelligible,  are  in  reality  typographical  errors.  We 
do  not  know,  whether  in  severe  logic,  we  ought  not  to  go 
further,  and  venture  to  lay  down  the  canon,  that  wherever  the 
folio  uses  a  forced  word  or  phrase .  in  lieu  of  a  common  one, 
there  is  an  d  priori  probability  of  such  error.  Now  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  many  of  the  passages  of  Shakspeare  which  are  the 
most  quoted  and  best  remembered,  are  marked  with  some  spe¬ 
cial  divergence  from  the  ordinary  and  obvious  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  are  all  the  better  remembered  on  that  account ;  just 
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as  some  peculiarity  of  accent  or  manner  will  keep  alive  at¬ 
tention  to  a  speaker,  when  an  irreproachably  correct  voice  and 
action  would  send  us  to  sleep.  Such  passages,  therefore,  become 
enshrined  in  a  kind  of  superstitious  attachment:  consuetudo,  as 
the  philosophical  poet  has  it,  concinnat  amorem.  Men  applaud 
them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  observed  a  culti¬ 
vated  audience,  at  the  Westminster  Play,  regularly  bestow 
their  loudest  clappings  on  those  texts  of  Terence  which  happen 
to  be  incorporated  in  their  early  friend,  the  Eton  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar.  To  inquire  further  into  the  origin  of  such  inherited 
admiration  would  be  an  act  of  heretical  boldness ;  for  the  pro¬ 
found  apophthegm  holds  true  in  this  as  in  weightier  matters, 
that  ‘  Time  kills  Reason.’ 

Lastly  :  Inasmuch  as,  after  all,  some  very  considerable  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  as  well  as  poetical  taste,  have  been  applied  for 
two  centuries  to  the  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  find  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
later  conjectures  verified  by  the  manuscript  of  the  author  him¬ 
self  ;  and  this  would  be  especially  the  case  with  those  of  the 
earlier  critics ;  who  were  on  the  whole  the  ablest,  the  most  un¬ 
prejudiced  even  from  their  deficiency  in  minute  learning,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  coming  first,  and  therefore  of  making  the 
easiest  guesses. 

Now  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader  such 
evidence  as  we  can  of  the  manner  in  which  the  corrections  in 
Mr.  Collier  8  folio  answer  this  a  priori  conception  of  a  really 
genuine  text,  according  to  the  foregoing  classification.  We 
shall  do  so  as  nearly  as  we  can  by  strict  induction  of  proba¬ 
bilities,  and  not  by  the  more  pleasant,  but  less  trustworthy, 
method  of  msthetic  criticism  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  cor¬ 
rections  :  and  even  should  we  depart  from  this  rule  of  absti¬ 
nence,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  regard  this  as  done  only  by 
way  of  digression.  If  he  wishes,  on  the  contrary,  to  judge  by 
the  most  unsatisfactory  criterion  of  mere  likings  and  dislikings, 
he  will  find  plenty  of  company  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We 
shall  for  convenience  confine  ourselves  almost  wholly  to  in¬ 
stances  from  two  plays — ‘Measure  for  Measure’ and  ‘  Twelfth 
Night’ — selected  at  hazard,  except  in  so  for  as  that  both  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio,  and  we  therefore  are  not 
obliged  to  embarrass  ourselves  by  collation  with  any  other 
edition. 

1.  Corrections  restoring  the  sense  of  entire  passages. 

The  student  of  ‘  Measure  for  Measure  ’  in  the  first  folio, 
eager  to  realise  the  assurance  of  its  editors,  that  the  perfect 
text  of  the  great  poet  is  here  laid  before  him,  finds  himself  at 
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the  very  outset  knee-deep  in  the  following  slough  of  despond, 
which  we  give  verbatim^  literatim,  et  punctuaiim,  as  it  appears 
in  that  edition : 

(Act  i.  scene  1.  The' Duke  to  Angelo.) 

*  Of  Govemement,  the  properties  to  unfold, 

Would  seeme  in  me  t’  affect  speech  and  discourse. 

Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  Science 
Ezceedes  (in  that)  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  ;  Then  no  more  remaines 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able. 

And  let  them  worke ;  * 

We  spare  the  conjectural  critics,  and  omit,  in  mercy,  all 
notice  of  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  flounder  through  this 
mass  of  misprints.  Let  us  now  take  the  passage  from  the 
Corrector : 

‘  Since  I  am  apt  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  ;  Then,  no  more  remains 
But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth. 

And  let  them  work.’ 

Now  the  whole  change  is  here  effected  by  the  slight  altera¬ 
tion  of  two  words,  the  omission  of  one,  and  the  omission,  also, 
of  the  two  obviously  redundant  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  line.  It 
is  this  kind  of  amendment,  at  small  expense,  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  the  authoritative  from  the  conjectural  restorer. 

‘  She  is  fast  my  wife, 

Save  that  we  doe  the  denunciation  lacke 
Of  outward  Order.  This  we  came  not  to. 

Only  for  propogation  of  a  Dowre 

Remaining  in  the  Coffer  of  her  friends.*  (Act  i.  sc.  3.) 

Read,  with  the  Corrector,  ‘  pronunciation  ’  and  *  procuration 
unless  you  think,  with  Mr.  Singer,  that  ‘  no  change  of  the  text 
‘  is  necessary  I’ 

We  pass  to  a  remarkable  passage,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  as  much  bad  criticism  and  rash  restoration  as  any  in  Shak- 
speare.  We  give  it  again  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  the 
sinful  Heminge  and  Condell  tendered  it  to  the  world : 

‘  Claudio.  The  Prenrie,  Angelo  ? 

Isab.  Oh  ’tis  the  cunning  liverie  of  hell. 

The  damnest  body  to  invest,  and  cover 
In  prenzie  gardes;*  (Act  iii.  sc.  1.) 

The  second  folio  gave  ‘princely  ’  for ‘prenzie’;  Warburton 
conjectured  ‘  priestly ;  ’  Tieck,  very  ingeniously,  ‘  precise  ’ 
(*  Lord  Angelo  is  precise’) ;  Mr.  Singer,  ‘  primzie !’  while  frantic 
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Foliantists  repudiated  all  change,  and  asserted  that  prenzie  meant 
the  Italian  ‘  i)rence  ’  in  the  first  line,  and  we  know  not  what  in 
the  last.  The  Corrector  supports  Warburton ;  but  he  also 
alters  the  last  word,  which  no  one  had  ventured  to  touch, 
although  (notwithstanding  the  critics)  as  arrant  nonsense  as  the 
other — and  that  by  the  change  of  a  letter: 

‘  The  priestly  Angelo  ? 

Oh  ’tis  the  cunning  livery  of  Hell, 

The  damn’dest  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  garb.’ 

‘Priestly’  appears  as  superior  to  ‘precise’  in  poetry  and 
metre,  as  to  ‘  princely  ’  in  sense.  Lord  Angelo  was  no  more 
‘princely’  than  Chief  Justice  Coke  or  Lord  Keeper  Puckering. 
But  he  was  very  ‘priestly’;  that  is,  according  to  Shakspcare’s 
familiar  use  of  this  class  of  adjectives,  priest-like.  And  it  is  the 
priestly  garb  which  deceives  by  the  show  of  ascetic  virtue ;  not 
the  princely. 

In  ‘  Twelfth  Night,’  Sebastian  thus  describes  his  sister  Viola 
(in  the  first  folio) : 

‘  A  Lady  sir,  though  it  was  said  shee  much  resembled  me,  was 
yet  of  many  accounted  beautifull:  but  thogh  I  could  not  with  such 
estimable  wonder  over-farre  beleeve  that,  yet  thus  farre  I  will  boldly 
publish  her,  she  bore  a  minde  titat  envy  could  not  but  call  faire.’ 
(Act  ii.  sc.  1.) 

The  Corrector  simply  reads, 

‘  though  I  could  not  with  self-estimation  wander  so  far  to  believe 
that.’ 

A  change  which  is  all  the  more  probable,  because,  while  it  makes 
sense  of  the  passage,  it  does  not  make  all  smooth,  as  a  mere 
conjecturer  would  |)robably  have  done.  We  refer  the  reader, 
however,  in  all  fairness,  to  Mr.  Singer’s  remarks  (‘  Vindication,’ 
p.  64.),  which  seem  to  us  more  than  usually  appropriate. 

‘  It  was  she 

First  told  me  thou  wast  mad :  then  cam’st  in  smiling. 

And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.’  (Act  v.  sc.  1.) 

The  Corrector  reads  ‘  thou  ’  and  ‘  preimposed  ’ ;  and  thus 
reduces  no  meaning  to  meaning  by  the  slight  rectification  of 
two  misprints,  the  last  of  which  was  never  suspected  before, 
obvious  as  it  is. 

Now  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  list  of  corrections  of  this  high  order  in  the 
two  plays  before  us ;  that  these  must  be  multiplied  by  the  whole 
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number  of  the  dramas;  that  he  must  reflect  how  much  of 
wit,  and  learning,  and  poetical  acuteness,  have  been  devoted  for 
nearly  two  centuries  to  the  task  of  rectifying  the  text,  and  what 
an  infinitely  small  amount  of  really  satisfactory  conjectural 
emendation,  in  really  difficult  passages,  has  been  the  result ;  and 
apply  these  data  to  the  problem,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
author  of  the  corrections  before  us  worked  by  conjecture  alone. 

2.  Slight  verbal  changes.  The  importance  of  these,  as  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  Corrector’s  authority,  rests  on  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  and  their  general  effectiveness.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  satisfactory  notion  of  them  within  limits  such 
as  ours ;  but,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  reader  may,  if  he  will, 
verify  the  few  following  from  ‘  Measure  for  Measure  ’ ;  —  Act  ii. 
sc.  1.,  ‘day’  for  ‘  bay  ’ ;  sc.  3.,  ‘serve’  for  ‘seek’;  sc.  4., 

‘  force  ’  for  ‘  loss.’  Act.  iii.  sc.  1.,  ‘  blessed’  for  ‘  boasted,’  ‘  chief’ 
for  ‘  cheap.’  Act  iv.  sc.  1.,  ‘  base  ’  for  ‘  these  ’;  sc.  2.,  ‘  resisting  ’ 
for  ‘unsisting’;  sc.  3.,  ‘confined’  for  ‘combined  ’;  sc.  4.,  ‘such’ 
for ‘of.’  Act.  V.  sc.  1.,  ‘incredulity’  for  ‘inequality,’  ‘truth’ 
for  ‘trust,’  ‘reject’  for  ‘retort.’  In  general,  it  will  be  found, 
that  of  this  class  of  corrections  some  are  all  but  self-evidently 
right,  some  throw  a  new  light  on  the  passage,  some  are  im¬ 
provements,  though  not  needed ;  while  many  more  are  so  wholly 
immaterial,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  for  their 
insertion,  except  an  honest  desire  to  produce  a  pure  text  from 
the  materials  before  the  Corrector.  Any  supposition  is  more 
probable  than  that  resorted  to  of  necessity  by  Mr.  Collier’s  op¬ 
ponents —  mere  love  of  change,  for  change’s  sake. 

3.  Typographical  corrections.  In  ‘  Measure  for  Measure,’  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  sort  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice  are  some  additions  of  lost  words. 

A  well-known  passage  stands  in  the  folio  thus : 

‘  In  time  the  rod 

More  mock’d  than  fear’d  :  so  our  decrees 

Dead  to  infliction,’  &c.  (Act  i.  sc.  4.) 

Pope  amended  the  sense  and  metre  by  conjecturing  ‘Be- 
‘  comes  more  mock’d,’  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  text 
ever  since.  The  Corrector  reads : 

‘  In  time  the  rod’s 

More  mock’d,  than  fear’d :  so  our  most  Just  decrees.’ 

Minute  as  the  difference  may  be,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
how  much  less  likely  an  error  of  the  press,  whether  by  a  slip  of 
the  eye  or  ear,  it  would  be  to  drop  the  first  word  of  a  line,  than 
to  drop  two  short  ones  in  the  middle. 
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‘  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function,  and  the  prisoner  the 
very  debt  of  your  calling.*  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.) 

The  Corrector  reads,  *  You  have  paid  the  heavens  the  due  of 
*  your  function  an  addition  at  once  unnecessary,  very  accept¬ 
able,  and  very  improbable  as  a  conjecture. 

We  pass  to  a  far  more  remarkable  emendation  of  this  order. 

‘  Sir  To.  Come  on — there  is  sixpence  for  you ;  let’s  have  a  song. 

Sir  An.  There’s  a  testril  for  me  too :  if  one  knight  give  a 

-tray  sixpence,  so  will  I  give  another :  go  to,  a  song. 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  fair  life?’ 

( Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  3.) 

The  line  in  italics  is  added  by  the  Corrector.  We  need 
scarcely  intimate  the  trouble  which  the  mutilated  text  has  given 
the  critics ;  or  how  far  every  one  of  them,  we  believe,  has  been 
from  guessing  that  a  line  had  dropt  through.  And  yet,  how 
self-evident  the  change  appears  when  suggested ;  and  what  in¬ 
credible  boldness  of  conception,  as  well  as  neatness  of  execution, 
such  an  alteration  on  conjecture  would  evidence.*  Were  we 
inclined  to  rest  the  Corrector’s  reputation  for  authority  on  any 
single  passage,  there  is  none  we  would  sooner  fix  on.  Mr. 
Singer’s  objection,  as  he  must  needs  object,  simply  is,  that  the 
Corrector,  being  a  guesser,  ought  not  to  have  guessed  so  boldly 
—  which  is  only  one  instance  in  a  hundred  of  his  practice  of 
taking  the  point  in  issue  for  granted — and  he  proceeds  to  insi¬ 
nuate  a  most  innocent  conjecture  of  his  own  (p.  174.);  which  he 
has  not  been  ashamed  again  to  propose  in  his  new  edition  of 
the  plays,  without  even  noticing  the  Corrector’s  line  at  all ! 

The  reduction  to  sense  of  a  well-known  puzzle  in  Fabian’s 
speech.  Act  ii.  sc.  5.,  by  substituting  ‘by  th’  eares’  for  ‘with 
ears,’  we  place  in  this  class,  because  a  little  consideration  will 
render  its  typographical  probability  so  evident. 

Another  passage  in  the  same  scene  gives,  perhaps,  a  little  in¬ 
sight  into  the  corrector’s  mode  of  proceeding. 

*  And  with  what  wing  the  stallion  checks  at  it,’ 

says  the  folio  :  nonsense,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
stallion.  Hanmer  conjectured  ‘  stanyel,’  said  to  mean  a  ‘  kite’; 
and  his  'conjecture  has  been  received:  there  is,  however,  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  words  were  written  and  pronounced 

*  It  is  a  proof  how  even  the  most  careful  eyes  will  occasionally 
wander  in  this  kind  of  investigation,  that  Mr.  Collier  speaks  of  the 
second  line  as  ‘  cut  short  by  a  hyphen  in  the  early  impressions.* 
There  is  no  hyphen  in  the  first  folio.  It  is  a  conjectural  addition  of 
the  typographer  of  the  second,  who  noted  the  break-off  in  the  sense. 
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interchangeably  in  those  days  of  loose  orthography.  Our  Cor¬ 
rector  writes  *  falcon’;  which  hardly  could  have  been  Shak- 
speare’s ;  but  is  it  not  likely  that  a  marginal  note  intended  to 
explain  to  cockney  playgoers  Shakspeare’s  sporting  word,  may 
have  been  copied,  mistakenly,  by  the  Corrector  from  the  original 
before  him  (whatever  that  was)  as  a  correction?  We  are  not 
supporting  his  infallibility,  and  shall  revert  presently  to  the 
very  important  question,  whether  his  handiwork  does  not  com¬ 
prise  different  classes  of  correction. 

Mr.  Collier  in  his  preface  to  his  last  edition  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  *  practical  printer’  regarding 
this  class  of  emendations :  — 

‘The  volume  you  have  recently  published,  interesting  as  it  must 
be  to  all  connected  with  literature,  is  peculiarly  so  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  find  their  daily  occupation  in  the  correction  of  typographical 
errors.  The  process  by  which  these  errors  have  been  perpetrated  is 
in  most  cases  perfectly  familiar  to  us  by  our  hourly  experience,  and 
could  be  paralleled  from  the  first  proofs  of  almost  any  printing  office 
in  London.  So  natural  are  the  emendations,  so  perfectly  printer-like 
are  the  errors,  that  those  who  know  best  the  detective  state  of  typo¬ 
graphy  three  centuries  since,  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  corrections.’  (P.  ix.) 

4.  Disappointing  corrections. 

‘  How  would  you  be. 

If  be,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 

But  judge  you  as  you  are?’ 

(^Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  2.) 

The  Corrector  has  *  God  of  judgment’ — to  the  dissatisfaction, 
probably,  of  most  readers ;  the  received  text  commending  itself 
to  the  poetical  sense,  even  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  fine 
parallel  passage  from  Dante.  But,  prejudice  apart,  is  not  the 
commoner  word  the  more  probable  one  ?  Nor  is  the  new  read¬ 
ing  without  its  propriety.  Isabella  is  calling  an  earthly  judge 
before  the  supposed  tribunal  of  One  whose  special  attribute  it  is 
to  be  the  ‘  God  of  judgment.’ 

‘  Unfit  to  live  or  die !  O  gravel  heart !’  (Act  iv.  sc.  3.) 

The  Corrector  reads  *  grovelling  beast’ ;  and,  without  judging 
by  the  inadmissible  test  of  mere  likes  and  dislikes,  we  doubt  the 
correction.  It  reads  modern.  The  word  ‘grovel’  occurs  no¬ 
where  in  Shakspeare’s  ,  plays,  except  in  tlie  second  part  of 
Henry  YI.,  which  is  probably  not  all  his:  and  there  only  in  the 
literal,  not  figurative  sense.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  typo¬ 
graphical  probability  of  the  correction  seems  so  great  (the  par- 
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ticipial  termination  in  ‘  grovelling  ’  would  in  cramped,  or  hastj 
writing,  have  been  represented  by  a  mere  sign),  that  we  niurt 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  those  who,  in  Lord  Melbourne’s 
phrase,  are  more  cock-sure  of  everything  than  ourselves — a 
quality  in  which  Shaksperian  critics  are  rarely  deficient. 

After  all,  however,  instances  of  this  class  of  correction  are 
rare ;  much  more  so  than  we  should  for  reasons  already  given 
have  a  priori  expected ;  and  to  exemplify  our  meaning  fully, 
we  must  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  two  plays  we  have  se¬ 
lected. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  of  the  Corrector  at  all,  must  have 
known  something  of  the  raging  controversy  occasioned  by  his 
change  in  the  famous  line  of  Macbeth  — 

‘  Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,’ 

into  ‘  blankness  of  the  dark.’  And  almost  every  one,  probably, 
will  have  joined  in  the  shout  of  repudiation  with  which  it  has 
been  welcomed. 

‘  But,  to  think  true. 

Let’s  cast  off  prejudice,  and  think  anew.’ 

Is  not  our  affection  for  the  existing  reading  chiefly  founded  on 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  heard  it  repeated  and  quoted 
until  it  has  almost  become  part  of  ourselves  ?  And  yet  is  it 
not  always  repeated  or  quoted  in  a  burlesque  sense,  showing  its 
real  unfitness  for  the  place  it  occupies  ?  unless,  indeed,  on  the 
analogy  suggested  to  us  by  one  of  the  readiest  vrits  as  well  as 
foremost  punsters  of  our  day,  namely,  that  of  ‘sheet  lightning?’ 
But  we  are  bound  to  notice,  on  the  other  side,  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  from  ‘  Cymbellne,’  most  acutely  adduced  by  Dr.  Delius, 

‘  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,’  ^c.  On 
the  whole  w'e  are  in  doubt,  and,  if  the  question  could  be  fairly 
argued  on  critical  principles  alone,  should  be  forced  to  dismiss 
this  famous  emendation  with  a  ‘  not  proven.’ 

We  hardly  venture  to  touch  the  passage  next  before  us,  sa¬ 
cred  as  we  are  certain  it  is  to  every  reader,  if  only  from  the 
delightful  commentary  of  Charles  Lamb.  When  Dogberry 
describes  himself  as  ‘  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to  :  and  a  fellow 
‘  that  hath  had  losses,'  we  all  know  the  quaint  comic  significance 
which  he  and  other  critics  have  drawn  from  an  expression  at 
first  sight  out  of  place.  The  Corrector  reads,  ‘  a  fellow  that 
*  hath  had  leases.’  Before  we  condemn  him,  let  us  here  also 
think  again.  We  enter  very  unwillingly  into  the  domain  of 
aesthetic  criticism :  but,  after  all,  does  the  received  reading  ap¬ 
pear  free  from  objection  in  its  place  ?  The  ostentation  of  past 
losses  would  seem  rather  more  a])propriate  in  one  who  is  seeking 
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to  varnish  his  present  decay  by  the  lustre  of  times  gone  by,  than 
in  one,  like  Dogberry,  who  is  making  a  vulgar  boast  of  present 
prosperity.  And  ‘  one  who  has  had  leases’  was  a  pointed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  wealthy  churl,  which  would  have  been  fully  appreciated 
by  an  audience  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  For  many  a  fortune 
had  been  made  by  people  in  Dogberry's  class,  out  of  the  common 
abuse  of  beneficial  leases  of  church  and  corporation  property  ; 
while — if  such  very  minute  criticism  may  be  allowed — ^e 
words  *  who  has  had  leases’  seem  to  point  to  the  circumstance 
that,  just  about  the  time  of  Sbakspeare’s  first  familiarity  with 
theatres  (in  1586)  the  last  *  disabling  statute’  had  rendered  the 
farther  perpetration  of  such  profitable  jobs  impossible. 

*  Antonio.  Whether  thou  be’st  he  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 

As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know.’ 

(  Tempest,  Act  v.  sc.  1.) 

The  Corrector  reads  ‘devil’  for  ‘trifle’ — and  thereby 
exchanges,  it  would  seem,  a  phrase  in  keeping  with  the  poeti¬ 
cal  magic  of  Prospcro’s  island  for  a  mere  commonplace.  But 
let  us  reflect.  If  there  is  one  quality  that  specially  distinguishes 
Shakspeare  in  his  more  careful  moods,  it  is  the  strict  uniformity 
with  which  each  character  in  a  play  is  held  to  its  own  appro¬ 
priate  diction.  Now,  in  the  ‘  Tempest,’  it  will  be  found  a  settled 
rule,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  that  (omitting  the  supernatural*, 
personages)  the  sense  of  that  peculiar  atmosphere  of  quaint  and' 
ethereal  magic  which  invests  the  island  is  felt,  and  expressed, 
by  none  but  the  higher-souled  characters — those  whose  spirits 
might  be  supposed  attuned  to  its  perception  —  Prospero,  Mi¬ 
randa,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo.  To  the  others — the  ‘men  of  sin’ 
— all  that  surrounds  them  is  but  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 
They  perceive  in  the  spells  w’ith  which  they  are  beset  only  the 
gross  devilries  on  which  the  vulgar  appetite  of  the  author’s 
time  fed  itself.  To  them  Prospero  is  simply  a  wizard  like  Dr. 
Faustus,  and  his  airy  followers  imps  like  the  witch  of  Edmon¬ 
ton’s.  If  the  word  ‘  trifle  ’  were  correctly  placed  in  Antonio’s 
mouth,  we  believe  it  would  be  a  solitary  instance  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  let  us  look  more  closely  still.  Antonio  speaks  of 
being  abused  ‘as  late  I  have  been.’  How  had  he  been  abused? 
By  the  apparition  of  Ariel  and  his  suite,  carrying  off  the  un¬ 
earthly  banquet.  For  what  did  the  King’s  party  take  their 
harpy  visitors  ?  Simply  for  ‘  devils.’  Sebastian  so  addresses 
them — 

‘  Come  one  fiend  at  a  time,  2 

I’ll  fight  their  legions  o’er.’ 
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So,  with  this  recollection  full  in  bis  mind,  Antonio  deems 
Prospero  himself  only  another  devil  in  disguise.  As  to  Mr. 
Singer’s  contemptuous  exclamation,  *  think  of  an  enchanted 
‘  devil !  ’  we  do  not  understand  it.  W e  take  an  ‘  enchanted 
‘  devil  ’  to  be  simply  a  devil  invested  with  a  particular  form  by 
incantation — one  of  the  commonest  demonological  notions. 

But,  after  all,  and  to  leave  such  dwelling  on  single  instances, 
which  tend  rather  to  divert  the  mind  from  our  main  purpose — 
what  right  have  we  to  set  up  our  attachment  for  particular 
quaint  or  unusual  phrases,  against  a  primd  facie  probability, 
once  established,  that  a  commoner  phrase — more  prosaic  if  you 
will  —  was  really  used?  Must  we  not  confess,  if  honest,  that 
we  should  be  equally  disposed  in  our  hearts  to  do  battle  to  the 
death  for  other  phrases  in  the  received  text  which  are  not  Shak¬ 
speare' s  at  all  f  Poor  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek’s  crimson  hose 
form  as  regular  a  stage  tradition  as  Hamlet’s  inky  suit ;  but  it 
was  not  Shakspeare  who  encased  his  nether  man  in  them ;  the 
words  *  flame-coloured  stock  ’  are  Pope’s ;  the  miserable  folio 
only  gives  us  *  darn’d  coloured  stock,’  which  the  Corrector 
alters  to  ‘  dun-coloured.’  Who  has  not  been  touched,  between 
sadness  and  laughter,  by  the  description  of  the  dying  Falstafif, 

‘  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields^ 
and  who  would  not  have  stuck  to  this  reading  as  to  an  article  of 
faith,  had  it  not  been  well  known  that  it  is  a  mere  invention  of 
Theobald’s  ?  The  folio  gives  us  merely  ‘  and  a  Table  of  green 
‘  fields,’  which  the  Corrector  alters  to  ‘on  a  table  of  green 
‘  frieze.’ 

5.  Anticipations  of  later  conjectural  readings.  The  number 
of  these  is  certainly  very  great  If  it  is  accurately  stated  that 
‘  anticipated  conjectures  form  the  greater  bulk  of  the  cor- 
‘  rections  ’  this  estimate  probably  includes  all  slight  changes  of 
letters  and  punctuation.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  Trans¬ 
atlantic  critic  has  calculated  that  out  of  1303  of  the  Corrector’s 
emendations,  discussed  in  ^Ir.  Collier’s  first  publication,  173  had 
already  been  received  into  the  text  as  satisfactory  conjectures ; 
and  this  reduced  proportion  is  still  a  large  one.  We  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  use  Mr.  Singer 
thinks  proper  to  make  pf  the  circumstance  in  his  ‘  Vindication  ;  ’ 
hinting  over  and  over  again,  what  he  does  not  choose  directly 
to  assert,  that  the  corrections  are  in  reality  by  a  recent  hand ; 
jthat  the  public  has  been  deceived  by  a  gross  forgery,  and  that 
Mr.  Collier,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  lent  himself  with  culpable 
facility  to  its  dissemination.  Charges  like  these  (if  Mr.  Singer 
is  in  earnest)  ought  not  to  be  suggested  ;  they  should  be  made 
directly  and  seriously.  If  we  had  found  anything  like  a  frank 
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retractation  of  them  In  the  preface  to  his  new  edition,  now  that 
he  has  had  two  years  to  think  on  the  matter,  we  would  have 
spared  all  reference  to  the  subject.  But  this  is,  unfortunately, 
not  the  case.  There  are  only  a  few  lines  which  look  as  if 
Mr.  Singer  meditated  an  apology  for  his  violence,  but  had  not 
self-command  enough  to  utter  it.  For  our  own  parts,  we  ask 
our  readers  to  assume  throughout  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier’s  discovery,  and  coniine  themselves  to  estimating  its  value.* 
On  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the  ‘  Notes  and  Emendations’ 
for  this  particular  purpose,  we  find  in  the  two  plays  now  before 
us,  five  important  conjectures  of  Theobald  supported  by  the  Cor¬ 
rector,  fur  Theobald  is  the  most  acute  of  all  the  commentators, 
and  after  Pope  the  most  poetical ;  two  apiece  of  Pope,  Hanmer, 
Tyrwhitt,  Jackson ;  one  apiece  of  Warburton,  Coleridge,  and 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Will  our  readers  pardon  us  if,  before  leaving  this  tempting 
Inquiry  into  individual  instances,  we  diverge  for  once  from  the 
path  we  have  traced  for  ourselves,  and  indulge  in  the  discussion 
of  one  or  two  remarkable  emendations  of  the  Corrector,  which 
have  perhaps  hardly  received  the  attention  to  whicli  they  are 
entitled  ? 

‘  Lear.  Who  are  you  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  none  of  the  best  111  tell  you  straight 
Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov’d  and  lash’d. 

One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight — Are  you  not  Kent?’ 

{King  Lear,  Act  v,  sc.  7.) 

The  Corrector  reads  *  a  dull  light.’  Obviously,  no  such  cor¬ 
rection  is  necessary.  A  dull  sight  (a  melancholy  spectacle)  will 
do  well  enough.  The  more  improbable,  therefore,  that  any 
mere  guesser  would  have  meddled  with  the  passage.  But  how 
marvellous  an  addition  to  the  picture  is  made  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  that  one  letter !  In  this  high-wrought  scene,  the  poet 
is  accumulating,  one  by  one,  the  signs  of  advancing  death  on 
worn-out  body  and  broken  mind.  One  of  the  commonest  of 
those  signs  is  the  delusion  which  makes  the  dying  person 
imagine  that  the  room  is  darkening,  when  in  fact  his  own  eyes  are 
failing.  Well  was  this  known  to  one  whom,  even  with  Shak- 


*  It  will  hardly  be  believed  by  any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
rancour  stirred  up  by  this  strife,  that,  while  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press,  Mr.  Collier  has  been  forced  into  a  court  of  justice 
to  vindicate  his  character  from  the  downright  charge  of  literary 
forgery,  brought  against  him  by  some  anonymous  assailant  of  Mr. 
Singer’s  mood.  'I'his  beats  Scioppius  and  Scaliger,  Bentley  and  Boyle. 
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speare  before  us,  we  may  place  among  the  very  first  observers 
of  the  outward  phenomena  of  humanity.  Who  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  dying  woman’s  exclamation  in  that  terrible  scene  in  the 
Antiquary,  under  the  mingled  illusion  of  failing  eyesight  and 
wandering  brain — *  Lights,  lights,  Teresa!  the  grand  staircase 
‘  is  murk  as  a  Yule  midnight.' 

It  might  seem  no  easy  matter  to  improve  the  quarrel  scene 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius  (Julius  Ccesar,  act  iv.  sc.  1.) ;  but 
let  us  examine  the  efifect  of  one  slight  correction. 

‘  Cassius.  I  am  a  soldier,  I ; 

Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

«•***« 

Brutus.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 

Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true. 

And  it  shall  please  me  well.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cassius.  You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus  : 
I  said  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better : 

Did  I  say  better  ?’ 

The  comparative  tameness  of  the  line  in  italics,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  every  other  word  tells,  cannot  escape  the  reader ; 
and  yet  (to  use  our  former  test)  no  correction  is  absolutely  re¬ 
quired,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  mere  guesser  attempting 
one.  The  Corrector,  however,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  or  two 
only,  reads 

‘  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  “  abler  ”  men.’ 

‘  Abler’  was  precisely  the  word  which  Cassius  had  used,  and 
thereby  stung  the  sensitiveness  of  Brutus.  But  Cassius,  with 
the  characteristic  sophistry  of  hasty  self-defence,  passes  by  the 
word  abler  which  he  had  used,  to  deny  the  word  better  which  he 
had  not  used —  ‘I  said  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better.'  The  jms- 
sage  as  thus  amended  seems  to  us  complete  —  the  unjust  charge 
on  the  one  side,  followed  by  the  equivocating  denial  on  the  other ; 
the  captious  and  unworthy  word-fencing  of  the  two  noble  oppo¬ 
nents,  under  the  irritation  of  their  momentary  estrangement. 

One  more  we  will  add,  which  our  readers  will  not  find 
hitherto  noticed  in  any  publication ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  recent 
discovery  in  the  Folio,  which,  from  the  paleness  of  the  ink, 
and  defaced  state  of  many  pages,  has  not  even  yet  been  tho¬ 
roughly  examined.  It  occurs  in  Timon’s  genend  invitation  to 
the  Athenians  (Act  v.  sc.  3.)  — 

‘  Whoso  please 

To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
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Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe,  ’ 

And  hang  himself.’ 

Not  a  single  critic,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  noticed  the 
barbarism  of  the  words  italicised ;  all  have  been  content  to 
assume,  siccis  pedibus,  that  ‘  take  his  haste  ’  was  put  for  ‘  make 
‘  haste  ’  by  what,  in  our  school-construing  days,  we  termed  a 

*  poetical  license,’  although  neither  Shukspeare  nor  any  one 
else  ever  employed  such  a  phrase  in  any  other  instance.  But 
the  Corrector  reads  — 

.  .  .  ‘  let  him  take  his  halter* 

Can  this  be  a  guess  ? 

Such  is  the  kind  of  evidence — we  emphatically  say  the  kind 
of  evidence,  for  the  truth  is,  that  injustice  is  done  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  any  selection  of  passages:  it  is  their  multitude  which 
is  irresistible — in  favour  of  the  position,  that  the  work  of 
Mr.  Collier’s  Corrector  is  not  wholly  conjectural.  This,  we  must 
once  more  repeat,  is  the  real  issue — not  whether  it  is  wholly 
authentic,  which  none  can  prove,  and  few  who  have  considered 
the  question  will  suppose.  For  if  in  part  only  authentic, — if  we 
once  establish  that  tlie  Corrector  has  even  partial  authority, — 
every  one  of  his  readings,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  d  priori  evidence  in  its  favour ;  and  no  mere 
conjecture  ought  to  be  admitted  to  stand  against  such  pre¬ 
sumption. 

But  this  is  the  conclusion  —  obvious  as,  we  confess,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  ourselves  —  which  has  proved  so  very  dithcult  of  di¬ 
gestion  to  the  whole  race  of  conjectural  critics,  whose  trade  it 
discourages.  Even  Mr.  Collier  himself  is  at  fault,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  in  estimating,  we  will  not  say  the  value  of  his  discovery, 
but  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  *  It  is  not  to  be  un- 

*  derstood,”  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  one-volume  Shakspeare, 

*  that  the  editor  approves  of  all  the  changes  in  the  text  of  the 

*  plays  contained  in  the  ensuing  volume  :  but  while  he  is  doubt- 

*  ful  regarding  some,  and  opposed  to  others,  it  is  his  deliberate 
‘  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  them  assert  a  well-founded 

*  claim  to  a  place  in  every  future  reprint  of  Shakspeare’s  dra- 

*  matic  works.’  But  if  they  possess  any  ‘  well-founded  claim  ’ 
it  must  be  because  they  are  presumably  authentic ;  and  if  the 
great  majority  are  presumably  authentic,  by  what  right  does 
Mr.  Collier  make  his  selection,  and  say,  because  this  or  that 
change  does  not  please  myself,  I  therefore  pronounce  it  unau- 
thentic  ?  It  is  the  old  fallacy  of  at  once  admitting  authority, 
and  then  admitting  private  judgment  to  control  it.  But  the 
case  being  thus  even  with  Mr.  Collier,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
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the  amount  of  disfavour  with  which  the  Corrector  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Collier’s  critical  brethren ;  a  disfavour  which  has 
naturally  had  its  effect  on  general  readers,  always  very  ready 
to  suspect  any  new  discovery,  and  apt  to  make  it  their  first 
question  whether  any  of  the  Pharisees  have  believed  in  it. 
We  have  given  our  readers  but  few  specimens  of  the  particular 
criticisms  on  passages  in  the  cori'ections,  which  the  volumes 
before  us  contmn  ;  for  our  own  parts  we  have  felt  inclined  to 
take  the  Corrector’s  part  in  the  majority  of  instances ;  and  we 
think  we  have  noticed  that  each  of  his  assailants,  while  infinitely 
preferring  his  own  favourite  reading  to  the  Corrector’s,  generally 
prefers  that  of  the  Corrector  to  every  one’s  else.  But  we  con¬ 
fess  that  these  criticisms  have  but  little  effect  upon  us,  because 
the  writers  uniformly  disregard  the  general  view  of  the  question, 
and  confine  themselves  to  bit-by-bit  discussion,  which  can  only 
end  in  hopeless  and  endless  controversies  of  individual  taste. 
Mr.  Singer,  however,  is  at  least  consistent  in  his  view — to  him 
the  Corrector  is  either  a  mere  guesser,  or,  more  probably,  an 

*  ingenious  forger,’  who  has  read  all  the  editions  of  Shakspeare, 
borrowed  all  the  best  emendations,  and  spent  endless  time  and 
labour  in  copying  them  into  a  printed  volume  in  a  feigned  hand, 
along  with  many  of  his  own — and  all,  by  anticipation,  in  order 
to  deceive  any  critic  who  might  purchase  such  volume.  If  we  have 
done  Mr.  Singer’s  theory  wrong,  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Preface  to  his  ‘  Vindication,’  which  we  can  understand  in  no 
other  way.  But  what  does  the  more  candid,  but  far  less  logical 
Mr.  Dyce  mean  by  saying  that  ‘  Mr.  Collier’s  volume  will  be  use- 
‘  ful  to  future  editors,  because,  while  it  abounds  with  alterations 

*  ignorant,  tasteless,  and  wanton,  it  also  occasionally  presents 
‘  corrections  which  require  no  authority  to  recommend  them, 
‘  because  common  sense  declares  them  to  be  right  ?  ’  What  has 
common  sense,  that  is  to  say  Mr.  Dyce’s  opinion,  or  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier’s,  or  ours,  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  How  could  any  mere 
mass  of  conjectures,  however  clever  or  ingenious,  be  ‘  useful  to 
‘  future  editors  of  Shakspeare  ?  ’  is  it  not  Mr.  Dyce’s  real 
meaning,  though  he  does  not  like  to  express  it,  that  he  has 
little  doubt  that  for  some  part  of  his  readings  the  Corrector  had 
authority  ? 

Whatever  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  there  can  be  none,  unfortunately,  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on.  With  fierce  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  discussion  raging  around  us,  we  turn  to  the  quiet  field  of 
Sliaksperian  criticism  in  expectation  of  relief,  and  we  find  that 
arena  occupied  by  combatants  more  fierce,  more  bitter,  more 
given  to  evil  speaking,  slandering,  and  misconstruction  of  mo- 
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tive,  than  Parliament  or  Convocation.  Such,  we  lament  to  say, 
is  the  tone  which  characterises  not  only  some  of  the  productions 
before  us,  but  also  those  of  other  eminent  critics  in  periodical 
publications,  whose  anonymous  disguise  we  are  bound  to  respect. 
But  Mr.  Singer,  far  above  the  rest,  has  contrived  to  write  him¬ 
self  into  a  continuous  and  unmitigated  wrath,  which  he  vents 
in  language  of  most  unusual  heartiness.  As  for  the  Corrector, 
whoever  he  was,  doubtless  ‘  nothing  can  touch  him  farther 

‘  Ne  fut-il  mort  que  d’aujourd’hui 
II  est  aussi  mort  qu’  Alexandre :  ’ 

And  to  compliment  him  with  the  epithets  of  an  ‘  Oliver 
‘  Martext  ’  (Delius),  an  impertinent  meddler,  an  intruder,  over 
busy,  ignorant,  conceited,  ‘  utterly  incapable  to  enter  the  spirit 
‘  of  Shakspeare’  (Singer),  and  fifty  more  such  delicate  phrases, 
is  very  harmless  work.  But  what  has  Mr.  Collier  done  to 
justify  the  misdirection  of  no  small  part  of  this  abuse  against 
himself?  Of  what  has  he  been  guilty,  except  the  accidental 
finding  of  the  volume  which  has  provoked  so  much  ill  will? 
If  his  first  exultation  in  its  discovery  made  him  rate  its  value 
somewhat  higher  than  other  critics  might  tolerate,  he  has  surely 
since  made  amends  for  such  exaggeration  by  subsiding  into 
comparative  scepticism.  And  he,  at  all  events,  has  never 
departed  from  the  fitting  moderation  of  the  gentleman  or 
dignity  of  the  scholar.  He  shrinks,  even  timidly,  in  his  last 
Preface  to  the  Notes  and  Emendations,  *  from  the  Remarks, 
‘  Observations,  Criticisms,  Vindications,’  &c.  *  which,’  he  says, 
‘I  happen  to  know  are  in  preparation.’  ‘I  cannot  well  ac¬ 
count,’  he  adds  in  a  really  touching  passage,  *for  the  almost 
‘  personal  animosity  with  which,  in  some  quarters,  I  have  been 
‘  already  met,  and  with  which  I  am  threatened  hereafter.  My 
‘  accidental  discovery  of  the  corrected  folio,  1632,  has,  I  fear, 
‘  tended  to  cool  friendships  of  long  standing ;  and  individuals 
‘  with  whom  I  was  formerly  acquainted  now  look  upon  me  as 
‘  if  I  had  done  them  some  injury,  which  they  could  not  over- 

*  look,  and  yet  did  not  know  how  to  revenge.  Some  persons 

*  com|>lain  that  I  am  too  dogmatical  in  my  criticisms ;  others 

*  that  I  am  too  bold  in  my  speculations  ;  a  third  party  thinks 

*  that  I  have  not  done  justice  to  earlier  editors ;  and  a  fourth 
‘  (which  1  apprehend  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  all),  that  I 
‘  have  unfairly  abridged  the  field  for  future  speculation.^  Our 
readers  may  judge  to  what  height  party  feeling  has  run,  when 
they  arc  told  that  even  the  gentle  editor  of  ‘  Notes  and  Que¬ 
ries  ’  has  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke  ‘  the  tendency  of  too 

*  many  of  our  contributors  (on  this  subject)  to  depart  from  the 
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*  courteous  spirit  by  which  the  earlier  communications  to  this 
‘  journal  were  distinguished.’  Strange  to  say,  the  contagion  of 
the  fever  has  spread  to  sedate  Germany,  where  Dr.  Delius 
bewails  the  tendency  of  the  Collier-combatants,  ‘  nicht  iiberall 

*  die  wunschenswerthe  Urbanitiit  und  Manierlichkeit  in  ihrer 
‘  Polemik  zu  heobachten.’  * 

But  enough  of  this  ungrateful  topic:  we  turn  to  what  is 
more  essential.  It  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  reason  for  attri¬ 
buting  so  high  a  value  to  some  portion  of  the  Corrector’s  labours, 
what  is  the  reason  for  rejecting  any  ?  why  may  we  not  assume, 
what  certainly  seems  d  priori  the  probable  conclusion,  that  if  he 
had  authority  for  any  part  he  had  it  for  all,  and  we  have  now 
under  our  eyes  the  genuine  text  of  Shakspeare?  We  will 
endeavour  to  answer  the  question,  not  by  doubts  and  surmises 
as  to  particular  instances,  but  on  general  grounds. 

1.  Though  the  Corrector  clears  up  many  obscure  passages,  he 
leaves  untouched  many  others  quite  as  dark.  Several  of  the 
best-known  puzzles  for  critics  continue  unsolved.  Cassio  (to 
take  one  instance  out  of  many)  still  remains  *  a  fellow  almost 

*  damned  in  a  fair  wife,’  although  it  is  all  but  certain  he  had  no 
wife,  and  although,  if  he  had,  there  is  not  another  word  in  the 
play  alluding  to  her  beauty  or  his  consequent  damnation.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  tliat  the  Corrector  had  not  before  him 
materials  for  complete  emendation.  And  in  some  places  he 
has  been  caught  in  the  fact.  There  is  a  passage  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida  (Act  v.  sc.  3.,  *  O  be  persuaded,’  &c.)  which  in 
the  folios  is  clearly  a  ‘  nonsensical  jumble.’  The  baffled  Cor- 


*  Shakspeare  is  cosmopolitan,  and  becomes  more  so  as  the  world 
advances.  In  Germany  Mr.  Collier’s  discovery  has  excited  almost 
as  much  attention  as  in  England.  Dr.  Delius,  the  compiler  of  the 
‘  Shakspere-Lexicon,’  and  of  the  elaborate  edition  of  the  plays  now 
in  progress,  opposes  its  authority :  Tycho  Memmsen  has  defended 
it  in  an  Essay,  which  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with. 
But  New  Englanders  must  not  in  this  respect  be  classed  as  foreigners. 
They  may  almost  contend  that  they  have  even  a  greater  part  in  Shak* 
speare  than  ourselves  —  since  their  ancestors  left  our  shores  in  the 
time  immediately  following  his,  and  must  have  carried  away  with 
them,  all  Puritan  as  most  of  them  were,  the  very  echoes  of  the  voice 
of  the  popular  poet.  By  far  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  reasoned 
discussion  of  our  present  subject  with  which  we  have  met,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  North  American  Review  for  last  year.  Though  we  do 
not  entirely  adopt  the  writer’s  conclusions,  yet,  in  much  that  we  have 
had  to  say,  we  have  unavoidably  gone  over  the  same  ground  with 
himself.  But  we  must  disclaim  having  borrowed  opinions  which 
were  our  own  before  we  met  with  them  in  his  pages. 
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rector  has  simply  struck  out  three  lines ;  proving,  says  Mr. 
Singer,  that  he  had  ‘no  access  to  better  authority  than  we 
‘  possess.’  True,  in  this  instanee ;  but  Mr.  Singer  omits  to  add, 
that  the  same  circumstance  raises  the  strongest  possible  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  was  not  a  guesser.  For,  if  he  had  been,  he 
would  assuredly  have  tried  his  hand  on  this  passage  as  well  as 
on  so  many  hundred  others.  The  safer  conclusion  is,  that,  like 
Goethe’s  fiend, 

‘  All  knowing  he  was  not :  much  knowing  certainly.’ 

Mr.  Collier  has  noticed  that  the  two  heraldic  lines  in  He¬ 
lena’s  beautiful  address  to  Hermia,  ‘  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we 
‘  two  have  shared,’  &c.,  are  similarly  scored  through  by  the  Cor- 
*  rector,  probably  because,  like  most  other  readers,  he  did  not 
‘  understand  them,  and  thought  that  audiences  would  be  in  the 
‘  same  condition.’  It  may  be  so ;  but  no  one  would  regret  their 
loss.  See  also  an  instance  from  Henry  the  Fourth,  part  1.  act 
iL  sc.  4.,  in  ‘  Notes  and  Emendations,’  p.  233. 

2.  Mr.  Collier  has  informed  us  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  corrections  do  not  appear  to  have  been  all  made  at  the  same 
time,  though  all,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  same  hand.  The  Cor¬ 
rector  had  gone  over  his  work  twice,  at  least.  Now  this  admits 
of  more  than  one  possible  solution.  He  might  have  acted  thus 
from  mere  carefulness  ;  he  might  have  done  so  from  collation  of 
different  MSS. ;  he  might  have  done  so  for  distinct  purposes, 
as  we  shall  see  presently.  A  careful  and  critical  examination 
of  the  book,  such  as  we  look  for  one  day  from  Mr.  Collier,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  question ;  but,  any  how,  an  imavoid- 
able  shade  of  doubt  is  left  in  the  mind. 

3.  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Collier’s  own 
volume  for  conclusive  proof  of  a  circumstance  already  alluded 
to,  much  more  important  than  these  collateral  points  :  which  is, 
that  the  main  object  of  the  Corrector  clearly  was,  to  amend  his 
folio  so  as  to  adapt  the  plays  for  the  stage.  It  is  an  ingenious, 
and  not  improbable,  supposition,  that  this  was  a  labour  of  love, 
undertaken  during  the  forced  idleness  of  the  theatres  under 
Puritan  rule  (1642-60).  That,  in  the  Corrector’s  mind,  it  was 
one  essential  part  of  this  adaptation  to  restore  the  authentic 
text  as  far  as  he  could,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  this  was  not  the 
whole.  He  has  also  struck  out  whole  passages,  speeches,  and 
scenes;  some  with  a  view  to  shortening  for  representation; 
some  on  account  of  their  grossness,  or  for  other  reasons.  One 
remarkable  instance  will  show  the  nature  of  this  process  of 
double  amendment  for  distinct  purposes.  The  plaiy  of  Hamlet 
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is  made  to  end  with  the  two  lines  spoken  by  Horatio  over  the 
prince’s  body — but,  inasmuch  as  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
seemed  to  the  Corrector  to  require  that  a  tragedy  should  con¬ 
clude  with  a  couplet,  they  are  thus  altered 

‘  There  crack’d  a  noble  heart.  Good  night,  be  blest. 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.’ 

Then  follows  ‘  Finis.’  Then  another  couplet,  evidently  a  *  tag  ’ 
introduced  by  some  actor ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  play  is  scored 
through ;  but  under  this  scoring  the  corrections  of  the  text  are  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Corrector  was,  therefore,  carrying  on  two  processes 
at  once.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  a  formidable  task,  if 
not  a  hopeless  one,  to  disentangle  these  separate  operations ;  to 
say  of  each  amendment,  whether  its  purpose  be  critical  or  thea¬ 
trical.  It  is,  above  all,  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
many  of  the  Corrector’s  changes  —  who  can  say  how  many? 
—  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  modernising  his  author,  and 
thereby  rendering  him  more  acceptable  on  the  stage.  For 
much  of  Shakspeare’s  diction,  we  know,  was  already  anti¬ 
quated  in  the  next  generation. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  strongly  attracted  towards  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  we  have  already  indicated:  That  the  Corrector 
had  under  his  eyes  large  portions  of  the  authentic  text  of 
Shakspeare,  in  what  shape  it  is  impossible  to  say :  That  he 
transcribed  from  his  mysterious  original  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner,  and  with  general  accuracy,  but  still  with  occasional 
slips,  deviations,  and  misconceptions:  That  he  went  over  his 
work  again,  at  a  different  time  or  times,  in  the  spirit,  not  of  a 
critic,  but  of  a  playwright  adapting  for  the  theatre.  These  sup¬ 
positions  would  go  far  towards  accounting  for  the  puzzling  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Mr.  Collier’s  folio ;  but  they  are  suppositions  only, 
and  as  such  we  leave  them  to  our  readers.  If  they  be  true,  or 
approach  the  truth,  then  it  follows  that  the  text  of  the  Cor¬ 
rector  must  be  in  future  received  prima  facie  as  that  of  the 
Dramatist.  The  burden  will  be  thrown,  in  each  instance,  on 
those  who  contest  it.  Still,  such  conte.sts  will  be  legitimate.  No 
*  end  of  controversy’  has  been  established.  We  have  acquired  an 
additional  guide,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  how  far  he  is  a  safe 
one.  We  have  a  new  authority,  which  we  dare  not  disregard, 
and  yet  dare  not  implicitly  follow.  We  have  a  new  and  strong 
preservative  against  the  temptation  to  conjectural  criticism; 
and  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  much  still  unelucidated,  and  there¬ 
fore  left  open  to  the  barren  license  of  conjecture.  Some  of 
these  perplexities  may,  possibly,  be  removed  by  more  careful 
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and  thorough  collation;  nor  is  it  altogether  hopeless  that  old 
MS.  corrections  of  other  copies  of  the  folio  —  now  that  general 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  —  may  bring  out  some 
additional  truth.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  have  as  yet 
little  faith  in  these  alleged  discoveries.  We  wait  for  proof  of 
the  value  of  Lord  Ellesmere’s  first  folio,  and  of  the  existence  of 
that  treasure  which,  according  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  Mr.  Gayangos 
remembers  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  at  Valladolid  — 
namely,  an  annotated  copy  of  the  same  edition  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Qondomar !  No  doubt  the  imperfections  of  the  folios 
led  many  purchasers  of  them  to  indulge  in  marginal  correction  ; 
but,  until  any  is  found  corrected  in  the  same  systematic,  uni- 
foim,  and  very  peculiar  manner  as  Mr.  Collier’s,  such  partial 
discoveries  rather  tend  by  contrast  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
his.* 

We  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  notwithstanding 
all  Mr.  Collier’s  deserts  in  this  matter,  to  which  every  candid 
reader  will  do  ample  justice,  we  almost  regret  that  this  remarkable 
instance  of  literary  treasure- trove  did  not  fall  into  less  critical 
hands.  Any  one  who  was  not  himself  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mentating  craft,  would  probably  have  dealt  in  a  much  simpler 
way  with  it.  He  would  have  given  tlie  world  at  once  the  whole 
body  of  the  Corrector’s  annotations ;  so  arranged  as  to  make  it 
clear  where  and  how  they  departed  from  the  original  folio,  and 
also  from  the  commonly  received  text.  This  has  not  been  Mr. 
Collier’s  course — the  spirit  of  the  conjectural  amender  was  too 
strong  within  him — he  could  not  relinquish  with  a  good  heart 
the  amusement  to  which  his  life  had  been  so  much  dedicated. 
He  therefore  first  gave  us  his  volume  of  Notes  and  Emend¬ 
ations,  embodying,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  Corrector’s  important 
alterations,  but  only  as  excerpts  from  the  text,  and  overlaid 
with  a  quantity  of  controversial  matter,  entertaining  and  va¬ 
luable  in  itself,  but  too  much  diverting  the  attention  from  the 
really  important  issue  before  it.  Secondly,  he  has  given  us  a 
single-volume  edition  of  Shakspeare,  as  altered  by  the  Corrector, 
but  without  note  or  comment  of  any  kind,  to  show  where  the 
alterations  are ;  so  that  the  reader  has  the  impracticable  task 
imposed  upon  him  of  comparing  it  line  by  line,  for  himself, 
with  the  first  folio  or  with  ordinary  editions.  So  that,  by  a 
singular  infelicity,  neither  the  one  work  nor  the  other,  nor  both 
together,  give  us  what  we  really  want — the  means  whereby 


*  We  observe  already  in  the  programme  of  Messrs.  Leigh  and 
Sotheby’s  sales  for  this  year,  a  copy  of  the  first  folio,  ‘  annotated  by 
‘  one  who  had  seen  Shakspeare  and  his  fellow-actors  I  * 
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we  may  carefully  and  conscientiously  estimate  for  ourselves  the 
value  of  the  reformed  text,  without  the  encumbrance  of  modern 
matter.  This  is  what  the  public,  we  must  repeat,  require 
at  Mr.  Collier’s  hands ;  and  until  he  gives  it,  most  people  will 
continue  to  doubt  the  value  of  his  treasure,  and  some  its  reality. 
And  if  he  is  waiting  until  he  can  give  at  the  same  time  a  new 
edition  of  the  plays  after  the  received  critical  fashion,  which  no 
man,  we  admit,  can  better  execute — furbishing  up  or  recast¬ 
ing  old  conjectures,  inventing  new  ones,  controverting  those  of 
others,  and  adding  to  the  over-strained  ingenuity  of  the  hunters 
after  parallel  passages,  until  the  work  of  his  manuscript  Cor¬ 
rector  bears  to  this  supererogatory  labour  the  proportion  of 
FalstafTs  bread  to  his  sack, — we  feel  that  a  long  time  will  yet 
have  to  pass  before  anything  like  an  accurate  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  our  great  poet. 


Art.  III. —  1.  ’S.TTVplZavot  Tpixotmi]  'lo-Topta  rijs  'KWgviKrjs 
'EnravaoTaa-etos.  Tofioi  A'  nal  B'.  ’Ei/  AovBivw:  1853-4.  [A 
History  of  the  Greek  Insurrection.  By  SPIRIDION  Tricoupi. 
Yols.  1.  and  II.  London:  1853-4.] 

2.  History  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  from  716  to 
1453.  By  George  Finlat.  Two  vols.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  1854. 

3.  Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day.  By  Edmond 
About.  Translated  by  authority.  Edinburgh :  1855. 

4.  Travels  in  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  1809 
and  1810.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Broughton, 
G.C.B.  A  new  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  1855. 

5.  Examen  du  Quatrieme  Point  de  Garantie.  Par  G.  A. 
Mano.  Paris :  1856. 

^I^HE  republication  of  Lord  Broughton’s  instructive  and  agree- 
able  volumes  carries  us  back  for  more  than  forty  years — to  the 
time  when  the  independence  of  Greece  was  still  a  distant  dream, 
when  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’  and  the  ‘  Giaour  ’  were  still  unsung,  and 
when  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  took  rank  with  the  most 
adventurous  travellers  of  their  time.  Tourists,  scholars,  and 
politicians  have  since  rendered  the  regions  which  they  explored 
familiar  to  every  reader,  and  some  of  the  chief  public  questions 
of  the  world  are  now  agitated  in  lands  then  scarcely  visited. 
But  we  have  hardly  any  book  in  the  language  which  contains 
more  just  and  lively  appreciation  of  modern  manners  in  eastern 
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Europe,  or  more  scholar-like  criticism  on  the  remains  of  the 
past.  The  notes  added  to  this  edition  have  considerably  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  original  journal  in  this  latter  respect,  and  it 
well  deserves  to  command  the  interest  of  a  second  and  a  third 
generation  of  readers. 

To  ourselves  this  interest  is  heightened  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  singular  contrast  and  revulsion  which  may  be 
traced  between  the  feelings  excited  in  Europe  by  the  cause  of 
Greece  soon  after  this  book  was  written  and  the  feelings  with 
which  the  cause  of  Greece  is  commonly  regarded  at  the  present 
time.  From  1820  to  1830  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  was  passionately  desired  by  every  man 
whose  heart  beat  for  freedom,  civilisation,  and  Christianity.  In 
that  brilliant  period  of  our  political  and  literary  annals,  Greece 
was  the  perpetual  theme  of  the  poet’s  enthusiasm  and  the  states¬ 
man’s  eloquence.  It  was  for  Greece  that  Byron  died  and  that 
Church  and  Codrington  fought.  The  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Greek  people  maintained  the  contest  single-handed  for  many 
years,  against  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  forces  directed 
against  them  with  unsparing  ferocity  ;  and  never  was  the  sacred 
cause  of  national  independence  more  nobly  defended.  At  length 
the  irresistible  power  of  their  moral  rights,  backed  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy  of  mankind,  awakened  even  the  torpid  cabinets 
of  Europe.  Prince  Metternich  still  consistently  opposed  the  policy 
of  Greek  emancipation,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  described 
as  ‘untoward’  that  victory  of  the  allied  fleets  which  disarmed 
the  Egyptian  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino.  But  the  treaty  of 
London  secured  the  existence  of  the  Hellenic  people :  thenceforth 
they  ranked  again  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
powers  which  had  ratified  this  victory  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  new  State  by  their  protection,  their  counsels, 
and  their  loans. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied  that  very  great  mistakes 
were  on  all  sides  committed.  A  miserable  contest  of  foreign 
factions  succeeded  to  the  glorious  warfare  of  emancipation.  A 
people  just  springing  into  new  political  life,  and  still  tinged 
with  many  of  the  vices  of  their  long  slavery  and  their  lawless 
freedom,  were  consigned  to  an  inexperienced  sovereign  and 
a  Bavarian  Regency.  The  loans  were  wasted  by  jobbers,  and  a 
long  series  of  disappointments,  intrigues,  and  quarrels  has  ensued 
from  the  first  year  of  King  Otho’s  reign  to  the  present  time.  The 
last  result  of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  is  that  in  the  course 
of  the  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  since  1854,  the  sim- 
])athies  of  the  Greek  race  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
alienated  from  the  Western  Powers  and  transferred  to  their 
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common  enemy,  and  that,  throughout  Western  Europe,  the 
Greeks  are  now  as  vehemently  decried  as  they  were  once  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded.  There  was  exaggeration  in  that  applause, 
for  the  Greeks  had  always  great  faults ;  there  is  injustice  in  this 
hatred  and  contumely,  for  the  Greeks  have  still  great  qualities 
and  a  national  future.  Nor  is  the  sympathy  which  prevails  in 
Greece  for  Russia  altogether  unaccountable ;  for  it  is  based  on 
the  hostility  of  Russia  to  their  ancient  oi)pres8ors,  and  on  the 
connexion  of  Russia  with  the  strongest  and  most  permanent  of 
I  their  institutions — the  Greek  Church.  The  Greeks  look  to 

Russia  simply  as  the  Power  which  is  most  likely  to  promote 
their  own  national  policy  and  interests.  But  however  repug¬ 
nant  those  interests  may  appear  at  the  present  moment  to  be 
to  our  own  alliance  with  the  Porte,  and  to  the  objects  of  the  Avar, 
the  Western  Powers  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
race  not  only  form  a  State  under  their  special  protection,  but  also 
people  the  islands  and  cities  of  the  Levant ;  that  this  race  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power,  whilst  its  former 
oppressors  are  sinking  into  decrepitude  ;  that  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  Mussulman  and  Sclavonic  subjects  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  in  ability  and  in  ambition  ;  and  that,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  Greeks  must  continue  to  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  East.  No  part  of 
the  conditions  of  peace  recently  tendered  to  Russia  is  of  greater 
moment  than  the  article  which  provides  for  the  future  condi¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Cliristian  races  in  Turkey :  none  is  of  equal  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  on  the  political  condition  of  those  races  depend  the 
tranquillity  or  disorder,  the  government  or  the  dissolution,  of 
the  Empire  itself.  There  lie  the  future  destinies  of  the  East ; 
and  such  is  the  importance  we  attach  to  this  subject,  that  we 
pn)po8e  to  enter  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  done  upon  the  past 
history  and  present  state  of  modern  Greece. 

Wliatever  view  be  taken  of  the  character  and  future  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Greeks,  this  much  is  certain,  —  that  to  exchange 
Turkish  for  Russian  dominion  would  be  madness.  To  ex¬ 
change  an  old,  tvorn-out  tyranny  for  a  young  and  vigorous 
«>ne,  is  a  piece  of  folly  censured  long  ago  in  an  ancient  apo¬ 
logue  of  Stesichorus  about  a  fox  and  a  hedgehog.  The  ardent 
wish  of  the  Hellenic  mind  is  to  see  an  independent  Grecian 
Emperor  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantine,  an  independent 
Grecian  Patriarch  ministering  within  the  gorgeous  temple  of 
Justinian.  A  more  extended  view,  which  takes  in  the  Bul¬ 
garian  and  the  Wallach  as  well  as  the  Greek,  might  prefer  to 
see  the  imperial  city  become  the  .^gium  or  Washington  of  a 
great  south-eastern  federation.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
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that  either  plan  was  alike  forbidden  by  the  late  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour’s  despatches  testify 
that  the  imperial  projects  allowed  of  no  confederation  of  re¬ 
publics,  no  extended  kingdom  of  Greece,  no  Byzantine  Empire. 
Within  the  Greek  kingdom,  popular  opinion  is  hostile  to  Turkey. 
But  popular  opinion  does  not  desire  absorption  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  not  the  desire  either  of  the  people 
or  of  its  most  enlightened  leaders.  As  neither  Leonidas  nor 
Demosthenes,  Nicephorus  nor  Basil,  so  neither  Mavrokordato 
nor  Kanaris  would  agree  to  purchase  material  prosperity  at  the 
price  of  national  existence. 

‘  La  Russie,’  says  JI.  Mano,  whose  testimony  is  above  suspicion, 

‘  n’est  pas  un  peuple  libre,  et  quiconque  parmi  lesnationalit^s  opprim4e3 
cherchera  dans  son  appui  I’independance,  ne  pourra  etre  soupfonne 
de  penser  a  se  ranger  sous  sa  loi.  Si  les  Grecs  ont  pu  cbercber  dans 
la  puissance  Russe  un  instrument  de  leur  emancipation,  c'est  toujours 
en  donnant  des  gages  a  la  liberte.’ 

Another  objection  sometimes  made  to  the  Greeks,  as  a  ground 
why  we  should  bestow  no  kind  of  sympathy  upon  them,  is  that 
the  modern  Greeks  are  mere  impostors,  not  Greeks  at  all. 
Absurd  as  this  objection  is,  it  deserves  a  little  consideration, 
because  it  is  a  sort  of  appropriate  punishment  for  the  narrow 
grounds  on  which  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  was  set 
forth  by  many  both  Hellenes  and  Philhelleues.  There  has  been 
a  vast  deal  too  much  talk  about  the  descendants  of  Leonidas 
and  Themistocles,  about  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  their  friends  were  too  apt  to  leap  back 
a  couple  of  thousand  years,  and  to  ignore  all  history  between 
the  fight  of  Chaeronea  and  the  fight  of  Drageshan.  They  were 
too  apt  abo  to  isolate  the  cause  of  the  Greek  from  the  general 
cause  of  subject  nations.  The  real  grounds  for  sympathy  with 
the  Greeks  are  that  they  were  an  oppressed  people  rising 
against  their  oppressors,  and  a  Christian  people,  oppressed  as 
Christians,  rising  against  infidel  oppressors.  The  immortal  as¬ 
sociations  of  old  Greece,  the  identity  of  language,  and  in  many 
respects  of  character,  between  its  ancient  and  its  modern  in¬ 
habitants,  added  of  course  a  peculiar  charm  which  could  not 
attach  to  any  other  land  or  any  other  struggle ;  but  the  real 
merits  of  the  Greek  cause,  —  the  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and 
civilisation,  —  must  not  be  overshadowed  by  past  associations, 
however  glorious.  It  is  not  because  they  breathed  the  same 
air,  and  spoke  the  same  tongue,  as  .^schylus  and  Epaminondas ; 
but  because  they  were  fighting  for  their  liberty  and  their 
religion,  that  the  sympathy  of  Christian  Europe  was  given  to 
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the  men  who  restored  to  independence  the  ancient  birthplace  of 
freedom  and  civilisation. 

Undoubtedly,  if  no  one  but  a  genuine  Hellene  can  claim  our 
sympathy,  and  if  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  Hellene 
who  cannot  produce  a  pure  Dorian  or  Ionian  pedigree,  we  may 
as  well  give  up  the  cause  at  once.  The  modern  Greeks  are  a 
very  mixed  race;  though  not  more  mixed  than  the  modern 
English.  If  Macedonian,  Slavonian,  Albanian,  Wallachian, 
Frankish,  and  even  Turkish  blood  is  mingled  with  the  pure 
stock  of  the  old  Hellene,  so  is  that  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
mixed  up  with  the  blood  of  every  race  which  he  conquered  and  of 
every  race  which  conquered  him,  with  that  of  every  people  whom 
commerce  or  persecution  have  led  to  establish  themselves  in  our 
island.  Gael,  Cymry,  Dane,  Norman,  Fleming,  Frank,  almost 
every  nation  of  modern  Europe,  have  contributed  to  the  result. 
Yet  we  generally  rather  boast  ourselves  of  our  mingled  ancestry  ; 
while  the  mingled  ancestry  of  the  Greek  is  supposed  to  make 
him  an  unworthy  mongrel,  incapable  of  comprehending  what 
national  sentiments  are.  If  the  Greek  is  a  mongrel,  so  is 
the  Englishman ;  but  the  Englishman,  after  all  foreign  inter¬ 
mixture,  remains  essentially  and  practically  an  Englishman,  and 
the  Greek,  after  all  foreign  intermixture,  remains  essentially  and 
practically  a  Greek. 

We  must  here  explain  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
Greek,  as  it  is  used  in  at  least  three  different  senses. 

We  do  not  mean  merely  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  kingdom  ; 
we  do  not  mean  to  include  all  Turkish  Rayahs  in  communion 
with  the  Greek  or  ‘  Orthodox  ’  church.  By  Greeks  we  mean 
all  those,  without  regard  to  political  allegiance  or  geographical 
position,  who  at  once  speak  the  Greek  language  and  profess 
the  Greek  religion.  The  present  extent  of  the  Greek  nation, 
thus  defined,  may  be  best  seen  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Professor 
Max  Muller’s  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War.  It  answers  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Byzantine  empire  under  the  Comneni,  though 
its  limits  are  not  quite  so  extensive.  That  is,  it  includes  a  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
the  other  islands  subject  to  the  Sultan,  together  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Sinope  almost  to  Tarsus,  and 
some  outlying  colonies  in  the  Crimea  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
Russia.  Thus  the  Greek  nation  is  divided  between  four  different 
sovereign  states,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  that  most  ano¬ 
malous  of  governments,  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Ethnologically  this  nation  is  of  excessively  mixed  origin,  but 
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the  Hellenic  element  is  probably  the  most  extensive  numerically, 
and  it  has  in  any  case  communicated  its  name,  its  language, 
and  the  most  important  feature  of  the  national  character. 

Thus  much  for  the  ephemeral  argument  that  the  Greeks  are 
partisans  of  Russia,  and  the  absurd  one  that  the  modern 
Greeks  are  not  exclusively  of  pure  Hellenic  blood.  But, 
writers  like  M.  About  go  on  to  tell  us,  —  what  indeed,  if 
true,  is  very  much  more  to  the  purpose,  —  that  the  Greeks 
are  a  race  so  utterly  depraved  as  to  be  quite  unworthy  of 
sympathy,  and  that,  since  the  emancipation  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  race,  the  new  state  has  proved  such  a  complete  failure 
as  to  show  that  the  nation  is  entirely  unworthy  and  incapable 
of  independence. 

As  to  the  Greek  national  character,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  it  is  defaced  by  many  grievous  faults,  but  it  has  its  no  less 
conspicuous  excellences.  It  is,  in  short,  both  in  its  good  and  bad 
points,  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Greeks,  allowing 
for  the  debasement  inseparable  from  the  loss  of  political  liberty 
for  two  thousand  years,  the  last  four  centuries  of  which  time 
have  added  the  additional  burden  of  the  most  grinding  Mahom* 
medan  oppression.  The  mass  of  travellers,  from  various  motives, 
are  commonly  led  to  describe  the  modern  Greeks  in  the  worst 
colours.  The  elder  travellers  sometimes  passed  them  by  alto¬ 
gether,  thought  the  governing  race  alone  worthy  of  attention, 
and  regarded  Turkey  as  exclusively  the  country  of  the  Turks. 
Even  Lord  Broughton  drew  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the 
Greeks  before  the  War  of  Independence.  The  merely  classical 
school  of  travellers  were  more  devoted  to  measuring  temples  and 
theatres  than  to  studying  the  condition  of  the  people :  if  they 
thought  of  them  at  all,  it  was  enough  to  pronounce  them  utterly 
vile  and  base,  if  every  unfortunate  peasant,  every  ignorant 
priest,  did  not  exhibit  the  valour  of  Brasidas  and  the  wisdom 
of  Solon.  How  Turkish  Rayahs  are  likely  to  be  depicted  by 
the  modern  school  of  what  Lord  Carlisle  happily  calls  Otto- 
maniacs,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  The  truth  may  best  be  told  in  a 
few  words  from  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Colonel  Leake. 

‘  The  Turks  have  a  certain  manly  politeness,  which  is  the 
‘  most  powerful  of  all  modes  of  deceit,  and  which  seldom  fails  in 
‘  giving  strangers  an  erroneous  expression  of  their  real  character. 

*  It  covers  a  rooted  aversion  to  all  European  nations,  as  well  as 
‘  to  the  individuals  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  any  dealings 

*  with  these  plausible  barbarians .  To  say  that  the  Turks 

‘  have  more  honour  and  honesty  than  their  Christian  subjects,  is 
‘  a  poor  commendation :  they  have  not  the  same  necessity  for  the 
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‘  practice  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  What  other  arms  against  their 
‘  tyrants  are  left  to  the  unfortunate  Rayahs  ?’* 

The  Greeks,  in  fact,  during  their  long  slavery  became  what  an 
extremely  quick  and  clever  people  must  become  when  reduced 
to  bondage.  The  powers  which,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  are  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  highest  objects,  are  necessarily,  in  the  slave, 
diverted  to  the  object  of  tricking  and  deluding  his  tyrant.  And 
when  habits  of  this  sort  are  worked  into  the  national  character,  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  never  be  employed  against 
any  but  their  tyrants,  or  that  they  will  be  at  once  reformed  in  a 
single  generation  by  a  change  of  outward  circumstances.  It  is 
easy  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  the  modern  Greeks ;  it  would  be 
equally  easy  to  draw  as  dark  a  one  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
Frenchman  who  told  Lord  Byron  that  the  Greeks  of  his  day  w’ere 
the  same  canaille  that  they  were  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  spoke 
consistently,  and  in  a  certain  sense  truly,  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  But  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  ancient  Greeks  have 
no  right  to  join  in  this  unmitigated  abuse  of  their  descendants. 
The  old  Greek  was  brave,  patriotic,  intelligent,  fond  of  political 
excitement,  eager  after  knowledge,  devout  in  the  practice  of  his 
religion.  So  is  the  modern  Greek  also.  But  the  old  Greek  quick¬ 
ness  often  degenerated  into  vanity  and  levity ;  patriotism  was 
almost  always  attachment  to  a  district,  often  only  to  a  party  ;  love 
of  political  excitement  often  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  ends 
of  civil  government ;  devotion  was  always  akin  to  superstition, 
and  often  acquired  the  darker  stain  of  persecution.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  modern  Greek  also.  Even  the  most  glorious 
struggles  of  the  revolution  were  tinged,  we  are  told,  by  the 
party-spirit,  the  personal  views,  the  selfishness  and  corruption 
of  many  of  the  Greek  chiefs.  They  could  not,  even  in  that 
awful  crisis,  rise  above  petty  and  personal  views.  Neither  could 
any  Greek  city,  ssvve  Athens  alone,  in  the  awful  crisis  of  the 
Persian  war.  A  Greek,  both  then  and  now,  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  temptations  of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  could  hardly 
ever  keep  his  head  from  being  turned  by  unexpected  prosperity. 
Solon,  Aristides,  Pericles,  Epaminondas,  and  Phocion,  stand 
forth  as  marked  exceptions.  Themistocles,  Gyli|)pus,  Miltiades 
himself,  were  not  above  personal  corruption ;  Philip  never  lacked 
traitors  in  the  Assembly ;  Pausanias  aspired  to  the  satrapy  of 
Hellas  ;  Alcibiades  fought  against  his  country ;  Alexander  could 
not  resist  the  flattery  of  those  who  proclaimed  him  as  the  son 
of  Zeus.  Yet  these  men  are  ranked,  and  rightly,  among  great 
men,  heroes,  and  patriots. 


*  Travels  in  Northorn  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 
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It  happens,  in  fact,  that  the  very  virtues  and  blessings  of  one 
state  of  things  become  the  vices  and  curses  of  another.  Greece 
and  the  Greeks  were  made  for  disunion,  for  local,  party,  and 
personal  quarrels.  But  it  was  that  disunion  and  those  quarrels 
which  made  ancient  Greece  great  and  glorious.  It  was  through 
them  that  she  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  world  the  first  ex¬ 
amples  of  every  form  of  political  and  intellectual  life.  Had  Greece 
formed  one  united  and  orderly  body  politic,  a  limited  monarchy, 
or  a  republic  of  the  Roman  kind,  she  would  doubtless  have  pre¬ 
served  her  independence  longer,  and  might  have  enjoyed  greater 
material  prosperity  while  it  lasted ;  but  she  would  never  have 
become  the  world’s  teacher  in  art,  literature,  and  policy.  The 
necessary  evils  of  her  spirit  of  division  were  amply  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  higher  life  they  kindled  in  her  own  time,  by  the 
lesson  she  has  bequeathed  to  all  time  to  come.  The  modern 
Greek,  too,  concentrates  his  attention  on  political  and  intellec¬ 
tual  excitement ;  he  has  his  legislative  chamber,  his  free  and 
active  press,  his  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence,  his  improving 
city,  his  flourishing  university.  So  far,  so  good ;  only  let  him 
also  condescend  to  remember  that  some  attention  might  not  be 
unprofitably  bestowed  upon  the  tilth  of  the  ground  and  upon 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property. 

That  the  Greek  kingdom  has  in  many  respects  failed,  we 
fully  admit ;  that  its  failure  is  partly  owing  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  we  also  fully  admit.  But  in  judging  them  we  must 
not  forget  the  enormous  difficulties  with  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded, — difficulties  which  might  have  upset  any  scheme,  and 
which  were  fatal  to  the  scheme  actually  adopted.  And,  after 
all,  taking  the  present  condition  of  the  Greek  kingdom  on  the 
showing  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  we  still  unhesitatingly  main¬ 
tain  these  two  propositions  ;  — 

First,  that,  after  all  deductions,  liberated  Greece  has  greatly 
benefited  by  her  liberation. 

Secondly,  that  those  points  in  which  the  Greek  kingdom  has 
confessedly  failed,  are  not  altogether  to  be  imputed  to  the 
Greek  people. 

To  examine  this  last  proposition,  will  involve  a  eondensed 
history  of  the  Greek  people  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
and  through  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  war.  And  oppor¬ 
tunely  for  our  purpose,  we  have  lying  before  us  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  work  in  whieh  the  present  Greek  Minister  in 
England,  Sjnridion  Trikoupi,  has  undertaken  to  record,  in 
the  modem  Greek  tongue,  for  his  own  countrymen,  the  events  of 
that  great  struggle  which  has  again  given  to  a  portion  of  their 
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race  a  place  among  the  nations.  We  look  upon  the  appearance 
of  such  a  work  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction ;  a  real  historian  of 
contemporary  events,  using  a  language  derived  immediately  from 
that  of  Thucydides  and  Polybius,  is  an  event  in  literary  his¬ 
tory.  In  estimating  the  merits  of  Trikoupi’s  history  we  must 
remember  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tories.  He  is  a  Greek  recording  for  Greeks  events  which  have 
occurred  within  his  own  memory,  and  in  which  he  himself  bore 
no  inconsiderable  part.  To  a  foreigner  he  may  sometimes  appear 
too  minute  in  his  narrative,  and  to  require  too  much  antecedent 
knowledge  of  obscure  places  or  persons ;  but  this  will  always  be 
the  case  with  a  history  of  this  kind,  and  the  effect  must  be  widely 
different  upon  readers  of  his  own  people.  His  narrative  is  clear 
and  vigorous ;  there  are  few  or  no  attempts  at  rhetoric ;  but 
some  striking  or  horrible  events,  such  as  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Patriarch  Gregory,  draw  forth  fine  bursts  of  natural  and  unaf¬ 
fected  eloquence.  We  must  add  that,  zealous  Greek  as  he  is,  he 
strikes  us  as  remarkably  fair ;  his  story  obliges  him  to  relate  many 
evil  deeds  of  Greeks  and  a  few  good  ones  of  Turks ;  and  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  gloss  over  the  crimes  of  his  countrymen, 
or  to  depreciate  the  honour  due  to  their  enemies. 

An  English  narrative  of  the  same  period  may,  we  believe, 
ultimately  be  looked  for  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Finlay,  though 
the  volume  which  is  announced  as  in  the  press  will  include  only 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  and  Venetian  period.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  that  distinguished  philhellene  appeared  as  the  author 
of  a  small  work  entitled  ‘  The  Hellenic  Kingdom  and  the 
‘  Greek  People,’  which  formed  alike  the  most  successful  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Greek  people  and  the  severest  censure  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  Recently  he  has  won  more  abiding  literary 
fame  as  the  author  of  the  works  which  have  so  worthily  asserted 
the  claims  of  Constantinople  and  mediaeval  Greece  to  that  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  had 
conspired  to  deny  to  them.  Mr.  Finlay  brings  to  his  task  every 
historical  excellence,  except  the  power  of  graphic  narration,  in 
which  he  is  certainly  deficient.  His  learning  is  profound,  and 
his  judgment  no  less  so;  he  has  lived  in  the  land  and  among 
the  people  of  which  he  writes ;  sincerely  devoted  to  their  wel¬ 
fare,  he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  their  faults.  We  shall  look 
with  impatience  for  the  completion  of  Mr.  Finlay’s  invaluable 
series.  Till  its  concluding  volume  appears  the  English  reader 
must  supply  its  place  by  the  sterling  narrative  of  General  Gordon, 
and  by  the  third  volume  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  new  history, 
which  is  in  great  part  devoted  to  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  b 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  his  lively  but  superficial  |)en. 
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We  will  now,  with  the  help  of  these  writers,  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Finlay,  and  those  of  some  earlier  authors  *,  attempt  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Greek  nation  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revolution. 

The  origin  of  the  existing  artificial  Greek  nation,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  purely  Hellenic  race  of  classical  antiquity, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  earliest  days  of  Hellenic  colonisation. 
Greek  settlements  gradually  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine.  In  many  cases 
they  communicated  their  language  and  civilisation  to  their  barba¬ 
rian  neighbours.  In  some  cases,  as  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  countries  which  thus  became  Greek 
remain  so  to  this  day ;  in  other  cases,  as  in  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  the  Grecian  character  has  disappeared.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  extended  the  Greek  language  and  civi¬ 
lisation  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  Greek  colonial  system  ; 
and  though  in  many  parts  their  influence  was  but  transient,  yet 
large  provinces  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  became  essentially 
and  permanently  hellenized.  Finally,  Greece  was  destined  to 
avenge  her  subjection  to  Rome,  by  Incoming  herself  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  gradually  hellenising  her  imperial  masters. 
The  seat  of  the  Roman  Government  was  fixed  in  a  Greek  city 
which  claimed  to  itself  the  title  of  New  Rome.  The  Latin  and 
the  Oriental  provinces  were  gradually  lopped  away  till  the 
Roman  Empire  became  very  nearly  coextensive  with  an  artificial 
nation,  speaking  the  Greek  language  and  communicating  with 
the  Greek  Church.  Greek  and  Roman  became  convertible 
terms ;  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  was  Roman  in  its  poli¬ 
tical,  Greek  in  its  literary  aspect.  But  Roman  was  the  name 
always  affected  alike  by  sovereigns  and  subjects,  and  to  this 
day  ‘Roman’  still  remains  the  formal  designation  of  Turkish 
subjects  of  the  Greek  rite.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  duration 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  name  of  Hellenes  was  positively 
avoided,  not  merely  as  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Caesar  and  the  Roman  people,  but  as  implying  fellowship  with 

*  Colonel  Leake  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  name  specially.  His 
labours  form  the  groundwork  of  all  knowledge  of  Greece.  Mr. 
Pasliley’s  ‘  Travels  in  Crete  ’  are  almost  equally  valuable  for  that 
island.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent’s  ‘  History  of  Modern  Greece  ’  is  full  of 
blunders  in  the  Byzantine  ages,  but  of  considerable  value  for  the 
times  nearer  the  Revolution.  Much  also  may  be  learned  of  matters 
both  before  and  since  that  event,  from  the  successive  numbers  of  the 
‘  Spectateur  de  fOrient,’  a  very  able  Athenian  journal,  published  in 
French. 
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the  old  idolatry  of  Hellas.  But  this  nominally  Roman  people 
was  practically  Greek,  even  though  so  many  of  its  mightiest 
sovereigns,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  were  in  blood 
utterly  alien  alike  to  Greek  and  to  Roman  nationality.  Princes 
of  Slavonian  or  Armenian  blood  owned  no  title  but  that  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Romans,  while  they  often  understood  no  tongue 
but  that  of  Greece,  and  always  held  the  Pontiff  of  old  Rome 
for  a  barbarian  schismatic,  and  the  western  Caesar  for  a  barbarian 
usurper. 

The  storm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  and  Venetians  in 
1204  put  an  end  to  the  old  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Greek 
j)eople  have  never  since- either  constituted  a  single  state  or  obeyed 
a  single  master.  They  were  divided  among  a  multitude  of  lords, 
Greek  and  Frank,  among  whom  the  restored  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  only  one  of  many.  Most  of  them  were  but 
ephemeral  powers,  but  one  retained  its  prize  with  a  firmer  hold. 
The  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark  grasped  between  his  strong  claws 
‘one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the  Roman  Empire.’  While  all 
the  rest,  Greek  and  Frank,  were  gradually  swallowed  up  by 
the  advancing  tide  of  barbarian  conquest,  ‘Europe’s  bulwark 
*  ’gainst  the  Ottomite’  still  survived ;  sometimes  losing,  sometimes 
conquering,  she  still  remained  mistress  of  a  considerable  section 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  till  she  herself  sank  into  subjection  w'ithin 
the  memory  of  living  men. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  the  Sultans  were  masters  of  the 
Avhole  Greek  mainland,  except  a  few  points  held  by  Venice.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  century,  Cyprus  and  the  ./Egean  Islands 
Avere  gathered  in.  The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  annexed 
Crete,  and  lost  Peloponnesus ;  but  that  last  of  Venetian  triumphs 
was  owing  to  the  untimely  greatness  of  one  man ;  and  when  Moro- 
sini  was  no  more,  when  Austria  proved  faithless,  the  crescent 
Avas  again  planted  upon  the  plain  of  Argos  and  the  Acropolis  of 
Corinth.  Here  and  there,  among  the  crags  of  Taenarus  or  of 
Souli,  some  semibarbarous  tribe  might  preserve  a  Avild  and  pre¬ 
carious  independence ;  but,  wherever  there  was  anything  which 
diplomatists  would  recognise  as  a  ‘  government,’  the  representa¬ 
tives  alike  of  old  Greece  and  of  old  Rome  found  their  ‘  sovereign’ 
in  a  barbarian  and  infidel  invader — the  Padishah  who  wielded 
the  sword  of  Othman  and  of  Bajazet — the  Caliph  who  repre¬ 
sented  upon  earth  the  person  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia. 

From  this  time  forth  no  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  pos¬ 
sessed  a  national  government ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  sank 
below  the  condition  of  ordinary  subjects,  even  of  a  foreign 
power ;  they  became  the  rayaljs  of  the  Turk.  Now  this  con¬ 
dition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  relation  of  sub- 
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jectB  even  towards  a  despotic  sovereign.  The  Greeks  and  their 
companions  in  bondage  did  not  merely  become  ‘subjects’  in  a 
political  sense  to  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks  instead  of  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans ;  the  nation  became  in  its  own  land 
subject  to  another  nation.  Two  nations  dwelt  in  the  same 
country ;  one  born  to  rule,  the  other  to  serve ;  one  to  bear  arms, 
the  other  to  remain  defenceless;  one  to  receive,  the  other  to 
pay,  custom  and  tribute.  The  first  principles  of  a  Mahometan 
government  required  that  the  tributary  infidel,  the  rayah,  should 
always  remain  in  a  condition  of  political  and  civil  degradation. 
The  payment  of  his  Kharatch  redeems  indeed  his  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  procures  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  puts  him 
under  the  nominal  protection  of  the  law.  But  he  still  remains 
a  uiember  of  a  subject  caste,  forbidden  any  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country,  incapable  of  giving  evidence  in  the  court 
which  may  decide  upon  his  life  and  fortune.  Apostasy  alone 
can  put  him  on  a  level  with  his  Moslem  neighbour ;  while  he 
adheres  to  his  own  faith,  he  is  in  no  sense  the  fellow-citizen  or 
fellow-subject  of  the  professors  of  the  dominant  creed.  The 
ruler  of  his  land  is  not  the  head  of  his  own  people,  but  of 
strangers  and  invaders ;  his  government  can  never  inspire 
loyalty ;  it  can  only  be  obeyed  through  fear  or  sordid  self- 
interest.  Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Pt>rte  for  ages ;  and  such  it  remained  until  the  present 
day,  when  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Christian  Powers  and 
the  more  tolerant  disposition  of  Abdul  Medjid  have  led  to  the 
admission  of  Christians  to  civil  rights,  long  altogether  with¬ 
held  from  them,  and  still  conceded  in  theory  rather  than  in 
practice.* 

*  Dr.  Sandwith,  in  his  most  interesting  and  unaffected  narrative 
of  the  siege  of  Kars,  gives  some  striking  examples  of  the  very  im¬ 
perfect  application  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  of  the  more  tolerant 
measures  which  have  been  recently  decreed  at  Constantinople.  Four 
centuries  of  arbitrary  power  and  religious  fanaticism  are  not  over¬ 
thrown  in  a  day. 

‘  While  on  this  subject,’  says  the  Doctor,  ‘  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  feelings  of  this  class  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  are  trampled  on  by  Mussulman  intolerance.  Here 
is  a  faithful  translation  of  a  teskere,  or  permit  of  burial,  given  by  the 
Cadi  of  Mardin  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1855,  to  a  Christian  ap¬ 
plying  for  it.  He  has  given,  and  does  give,  scores  of  the  like  kind 
to  all  the  giaours  in  his  jurisdiction.  Here  it  is :  — 

‘“We  certify  to  the  priest  of  the  church  of  Mary  that  the  impure, 
pntrified,  stinking  carcase  of  Saideb,  damned  this  day,  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  underground. 

‘  “  El  Said  Moiiahed  Tazi. 

*  “  A.  H.  1271,  Rejib  11.  (March  29.  a.d.  1855.)”’ 
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Yet  the  condition  of  the  rayahs  of  Turkey  varied  much 
in  different  ages  and  in  various  parts  of  that  enormous  em¬ 
pire.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  it  included 
every  condition  from  that  of  the  Hydriot  tributary  enjoying 
complete  local  independence,  to  that  of  the  Cretan  whose  life, 
property,  and  honour  was  not  safe  for  a  moment.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece  were  gene¬ 
rally  better  off  than  those  of  Crete,  worse  off  than  those  of 
Peloponnesus.  Favoured  districts  also  occurred  ;  Mount  Athos 
was  left  to  its  saintly  inhabitants,  and  Magnesia  was  hardly 
more  troubled  with  the  presence  of  Turks  than  Hydra  itself. 
In  Cyprus  the  imperial  taxes  were  unusually  heavy ;  but  the 
relations  between  Turks  and  Christians  in  the  island  were  un¬ 
usually  friendly. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  the  rayahs  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  was  better  or  worse  than  at  the  first  conquest 
is  less  easy.  It  involves  several  considerations.  First  of  all, 
we  must  observe  that  the  Sultan  himself  as  opposed  to  inferior 
governors  may  always  be  considered  as  a  comparative  friend  of 
the  rayah.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
Sultan,  the  better  for  the  rayah.  Now,  the  early  sultans  were 
mostly  great  men  and  great  rulers ;  their  government  was  vigorous, 
and,  if  stern —  often  cruel  —  it  was  far  from  being  always  unjust. 
They  were  men  whose  care  extended  itself  over  the  whole 
compass  of  their  dominions,  and  by  no  means  tolerated  anarchy 
and  insubordination  in  their  distant  representatives.  One  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  oppression  of  the  rayahs  was  far  less  under 
^Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  or  Amurath,  or  Solomon  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  than  it  was  under  the  miserable  successors  of  these  great 
monarchs.  Those  detestable  tyrants  and  voluptuaries,  in  whose 
character  weakness  and  wickedness  were  combined,  could  not 
exercise  the  same  control  over  their  vast  empire ;  their  subjects 
were  exposed  to  the  exactions  and  insults  of  innumerable  sub¬ 
ordinate  despots,  and  could  no  longer,  with  the  same  confidence, 
‘  flee  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.’ 

But  while  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  mass  of  daily  local  oppres¬ 
sion  greatly  increased  under  the  later  sultans,  circumstances 
arose  in  other  respects  which  tended  to  raise  individual  members 
of  the  rayah  class  to  positions  of  importance  and  influence, 
which  the  first  conquerors  certainly  never  contemplated.  One 
change,  indeed  was  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
improved  their  condition  both  directly  and  indirectly ;  up  to  that 
time  the  impost  of  the  tribute*  children  continued  to  be  levied. 
F rom  this  source  the  Porte  had  hitherto  drawn  not  only  its  chosen 
warriors,  but  to  a  great  extent  its  most  trusted  statesmen  and 
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civil  servants.  But  the  Janissaries  grew  too  strong  for  the  ener¬ 
vated  sultans  of  later  days ;  they  became  an  hereditary  caste,  their 
ranks  were  recruited  from  their  own  children,  and  the  Christians 
were  relieved  from  this  dreadful  tribute  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  This  was  of  course  a  relief  common  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  but  other  causes  arose  specially  tending  to  the  po¬ 
litical  elevation,  though  certainly  not  to  the  moral  improvement, 
of  some  classes  of  the  Greeks.  Just  as  the  Turkish  Sultans  and 
the  Turkish  people  were  rapidly  losing  their  old  energy  and 
their  old  position — possibly,  indeed,  because  they  were  losing 
it — they  were  brought  into  more  close  contact  with  the  nations 
of  Christian  Europe.  By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Turks  had  ceased  to  dictate,  and  were  compelled  to  negotiate, 
their  treaties.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  a  diplomatic  class, 
which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  supply  from  among  the  arro¬ 
gant  and  bigoted  Moslems  of  those  times,  ignorant  of  foreign 
languages,  and  despising  the  manners  of  foreign  nations.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  Porte  declined,  the  supply 
of  Christian  renegades  in  its  service  naturally  declined  also. 
The  Sultans  were  driven  to  look  to  their  Christian  subjects  for 
men  who  could  cope  on  equal  terms  with  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  other  powers.  The  subtile  intellect  and  not  overscrupulous 
honesty  of  the  Phanariot  Greeks  supplied  exactly  the  men  for 
their  purpose.  The  Prince  of  the  True  Believers  was  therefore 
represented  in  every  foreign  negotiation  by  a  dog  of  an  infidel, 
and  a  brother  of  the  same  despised  race  was  obliged,  as  chief 
interpreter,  to  fill  a  position  of  high  dignity  at  home. 

About  the  same  time,  posts  of  still  higher  dignity  became  open 
to  the  same  class  of  rayahs.  The  provinces  of  VVallachia  and 
Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  respectively.  By  the  terms  of  their 
submission,  they  were  to  retain  their  own  national  governments, 
and  to  elect  their  own  Princes,  subject  at  most  to  the  Sultan’s 
confirmation.  Christianity  was  to  remain  the  religion  of  the 
country,  indeed  the  settlement  of  Mahometans  within  its  limits 
was  strongly  prohibited.  These  terms  were  neither  much  better 
nor  much  worse  observed  by  Turkey  than  such  agreements 
generally  are  between  the  weak  and  the  strong  The  Sul¬ 
tans  gradually  took  to  influencing  the  elections  of  the  Princes, 
and  finally  to  appointing  and  deposing  them  at  pleasure.  To 
have  sent  a  Turkish  Pasha  might  have  been  too  gross  a 
violation  of  the  original  engagement ;  so  the  office  was  committed 
to  these  same  Phanariot  Greeks.  The  person  appointed,  rich 
doubtless,  and  influential  at  home,  but  still,  after  all,  one  of  a 
subject  and  degraded  race,  went  down  to  his  principality  with 
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the  state  of  a  Byzantine  Emperor,  carried  a  hungry  swarm  of 
his  countrymen  with  him,  whom  he  decorated  with  titles  of 
nobility  and  enriched  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  province, 
till  the  strange  spectacle  arose  of  a  race,  slaves  in,their  own  land, 
converted  into  the  rulers  and  oligarchs  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  opening  of  offices  of  this  kind  to  the  Greeks,  and  to 
the  Greeks  alone,  among  the  subject  races,  doubtless  conferred 
<listinction  on  the  whole  people,  and  served  to  cherish  the  feeling 
of  nationality.  But  it  was  tlioroughly  corrupting  for  all  parties 
concerned,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Wallachs.  These  Greek  Princes, 
being  at  once  slaves  and  tyrants,  were  placed  in  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  position  for  the  development  of  any  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciple.  Rich  and  influential  as  they  seemed,  they  were  still,  no 
less  than  the  most  miserable  Cretan  peasant,  shut  out  from  the 
highest  earthly  ambition,  that  of  a  share  in  the  government  of 
their  own  land.  By  cringing  to  a  foreign  master,  by  intriguing 
and  bribing  his  ministers  and  favourites,  they  could  obtain  the 
right  of  representing  him  among  foreigners,  or  of  avenging  their 
slavery  upon  slaves  of  their  own.  But  the  Greek  anbassador  of 
Turkey  could  not  go  forth  with  the  honest  wish  of  serving  his 
own  country ;  he  appeared  in  other  lands  as  the  representative  of 
one  whom  in  his  heart  he  cursed  as  an  alien  usurper.  The  Greek 
Prince  of  Wallachia  had  not  obtained  by  honourable  service  an 
honourable  place  among  his  own  people;  he  was  sent  to  bear 
rule  over  strangers,  by  a  master  alike  a  stranger  to  both.  The 
effect  was,  that  intrigue  and  bribery  ruled  everything.  The 
Prince  won  his  place  by  corruption ;  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his 
fellows  cabiilled  and  bribed  to  procure  his  recall.  He  mean¬ 
while,  knowing  his  precarious  tenure  *,  set  busily  to  work  to 
extract  from  his  temporary  subjects  the  greatest  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  government  of  such 
a  prince,  less  sanguinary  indeed  than  that  of  a  pasha,  was  pro¬ 
bably  more  extortionate,  as  he  carried  with  him  an  equal  will 
to  extract  contributions,  and  greater  ingenuity  in  effecting  his 
purpose.  One  or  two  of  these  rulers,  indeed,  did  some  go^  to 
the  oppressed  peasantry;  many  more  followed  the  true  Greek 
instinct  in  promoting  education  ;  but,  generally,  a  viler  system 
of  government  could  not  be  devised.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  those  great  Phanariot  families  who  grew  into  a  sort  of  here¬ 
ditary  aristocracy,  and  decked  themselves  with  high-sounding, 
sometimes  with  imperial  names.  By  a  dexterous  use  of  their 
wealth,  they  obtained  vast  influence  even  over  those  state  affairs 

*  Latterly,  Russia  stipulated  that  no  Prince  should  be  arbitrarily 
deposed  under  seven  years. 
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from  all  direct  and  honourable  share  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
barred.  High  officers  were  appointed  and  deposed  by  their 
intrigues;  indeed,  the  mutual  corruption  of  Greeks  and  Turks 
reached  such  a  height,  that  Christians  frequently  purchased  of 
the  heads  of  the  Mahometan  law,  blank  commissions  for  the 
office  of  Cadi,  which  they  retailed  at  an  advanced  rate  to  true 
believers  desirous  of  administering  justice  according  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Prophet 

We  have  defined  the  Greek  nation  by  the  two  marks  of 
the  Greek  tongue  and  the  Greek  religion.  We  may  add  that 
the  distinct  existence  of  the  Greek  nation  is,  more  than  to  any 
cause,  due  to  the  existence  of  the  Greek  Church.*  In  the  East 
the  ideas  of  nationality  and  religion  are  almost  identified.  The 
profession  of  the  ‘Orthodox  ’  faith  was  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  for  the  last  six  centuries  of  its  existence.  It 
was  to  those  who  held  it  instead  of  a  nationality.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  to  distinguish  them  at  once  from  the  schismatics  of  the  West, 
and  from  the  heretics  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  So  too  in  later  days, 
under  French,  Venetian,  and  Ottoman  bondage,  religion  and 
nationality  have  been  identical  in  the  Grecian  mind.  A  Latin 
or  a  Moslem  of  the  purest  Hellenic  blood  ceases  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Greek  people.  The  Cretan  Moslems,  the  most 
oppressive  of  all,  were  of  Grecian  origin ;  the  Latins  of  Syros, 
throughout  the  war  of  Independence,  openly  sympathised  with 
the  infidels  against  the  orthodox  insurgents  ;  it  was  by  the  hands 
of  Christian  ^lirdites  that  Botzares  met  his  glorious  end.  Both 
parties  might  have  learned  better  from  an  example  of  former 
times.  Constantine  Palaeologus  died  in  communion  with  the  old 
Home,  the  willing  martyr  of  subjects  who  shrank  from  him  as  a 
heretic.  Mahomet  II.,  a  politician  rather  than  a  bigot,  took 
advantage  of  this  sectarian  madness,  and  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Orthodox  duke  Notaras 
preferred  to  see  the  Turkish  turban  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Sophia  rather  than  the  Papal  tiara.  He  had  his  will  and  lost  his 
head;  but  the  Orthodox  monk  Gennadius  survived  to  receive 
the  crosier  of  the  Patriarchate  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel 

*  ‘  On  ne  peut  pas  mettre  en  doute  cependant  que  I’Eglise  Orien-' 
tale  ainsi  constitute,  n’ait  entretenu,  n’ait  aiguise  pour  ainsi  dire, 
chez  la  societt  Grecque,  cet  esprit  de  discussion  et  d’examen  que 
le  despotisme  imptriale  tendait  a  detruire,  cette  tradition  des  meet¬ 
ings  religieux  et  amour  des  dtbats  publics,  cette  habitude  de  la 
parole,  cette  vie,  en  un  mot,  qui  rempla9ait,  jusqu’a  un  certain 
point,  les  libertes  publiques  ;  et  que,  grace  h,  elle,  la  conquete  Otto- 
mane  ne  trouva  pas  dans  les  Grecs  des  esclaves  enerves  et  inertes, 
prosternes  devant  un  despote.’  {Le  Spectateur  de  t  Orient,  p.  270.) 
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victor.  The  result  was,  that  the  Greek  Church,  while  still 
remaining  the  centre  of  the  national  life,  became  a  most  conve¬ 
nient  instrument  of  Turkish  domination.  The  Patriarch  and 
the  sacred  synod,  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  subject  nation, 
were  treated  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  tributary 
princes.  They  were  endowed,  under  the  rule  of  the  infidel, 
with  greater  authority  than  would  have  been  allowed  them  by 
any  Christian  government ;  but  they  held  it  by  the  precarious 
tenure  of  servile  submission  to  their  masters  on  the  part  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  fiocks.  High  in  wealth,  honour,  and  power, 
the  Greek  prelates  became  too  often  the  slaves  of  the  Moslem, 
the  tyrants  of  the  Christian.  The  Patriarch,  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  Janissaries,  obtained  his  office  by  corruption,  and  was 
deposed  by  the  like  means:  fortunate  indeed  he  was  if  no  revolt 
among  a  people  for  whom  he  was  deemed  responsible  hurried 
him  without  trial  to  the  block  or  the  gallows.  And  just  as  in 
lay  matters,  so  in  ecclesiastical,  the  subtle  Greek,  once  subdued 
to  Ottoman  designs,  was  converted  into  a  means  for  pressing 
the  yoke  on  other  subject  races.  The  complete  humiliation  of 
Servia  in  the  last  century  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  its 
national  church ;  the  Porte  united  the  Servian  patriarchate  with 
that  of  Constantinople,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  placing 
Greek  ecclesiastics  in  all  the  high  places  of  the  Servian  Church. 

One  of  the  most  calamitous  features  of  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest  was  that  the  Turks,  unlike  the  old  Persians,  were  led 
to  so  great  an  extent  to  occupy  the  towns.  The  result  was  of 
course  to  convert  what  should  have  been  the  centres  of  civili¬ 
sation  into  centres  of  barbarism.  If  Larissa,  Thcssalonica, 
Constantinople  itself,  had  remained  as  Greek  republics  paying 
tribute  to  the  Sultan,  just  as  the  Italian  republic  of  Rajjusa, 
they  might  have  kept  up  the  old  Hellenic  life  in  its  civilised 
form.  But  generally  each  great  town  became  an  Ottoman 
garrison;  the  rayahs  either  dwelt  in  the  towns  as  a  subject 
caste,  or  were  left  in  occupation  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
result  was  that  the  subject  races  became  nearly  as  barbarous  as 
their  masters.  Still  they  were  allowed  to  retain  rude  forms  of 
municipality  and  self-government  *,  which  ought  to  have  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  future  constitution  of  liberated 
Greece.  Ihe  rayahs  might  indeed,  in  quarrels  among  them¬ 
selves,  seek  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  Cadi  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet;  but  they  might  also  seek  it 
from  judges  of  their  own  race  according  to  the  ordinances  of 
Justinian  and  Basil.  Nothing  could  exempt  them  from  tribute 

*  Trikoupi,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 13.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  p.l83. 
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to  their  foreign  master,  but  its  immediate  assessment  was  in  the 
liands  of  the  elders  of  their  own  people.  But  here  again,  the 
chiefs  or  proestotes  of  these  little  republics  were  exposed  to  the 
same  temptation  as  the  Patriarchs  and  Princes  of  the  Phanar. 
They  had  at  once  to  satisfy  the  Turks  and  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  ;  so  that  often  the  poor  rayah  was  no  less  oppressed  by 
his  own  brethren  than  by  his  foreign  invader. 

In  the  .^gean  Islands,  above  all  in  Hydra,  Spetza,  and 
Psara,  local  independence  was  carried  still  further.  They 
annually  contributed  their  contingent  of  money  to  the  coffers, 
and  of  men  to  the  fleets,  of  the  Grand  Signor ;  but  they  were 
unconscious  of  his  existence  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
No  Turk  dwelt  among  them ;  they  formed  perfect  republics, 
aristocratic  or  democratic  at  pleasure,  precisely  like  the  ohl 
islanders  2000  years  before. 

Other  classes  of  rayahs  Indeed,  even  on  land,  were  enabled 
to  preserve  a  wilder  and  more  precarious  independence.  When  a 
land  is  occupied  by  strangers,  —  when  their  rule  is  one  merely 
of  terror  or  of  sordid  interest,  —  when  what  calls  itself  law  and 
government  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend, — the 
distinction  between  the  patriot  and  the  robber  becomes  very 
feeble  indeed.  Robbers  of  this  class,  the  ‘  Klephts  ’  of  Pindus 
and  Olympus,  the  ‘  Heyducs  ’  of  Servia,  did  but  carry  on,  in  a  less 
regular  shape,  the  work  of  Scanderbeg  and  Constantine.  They 
were  the  defenders  of  liberty,  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
stranger,  but  lived  at  his  cost,  at  least  not  more  robbers  than  he. 
If  their  exactions  sometimes  extended  to  Christians  as  well  as 
infidels,  their  general  position  condoned  for  occasional  outrages; 
jwpular  feeling  was  always  on  their  side,  and  the  successful 
Klepht  figured  as  the  hero  of  the  national  poetry.  The  Turkish 
power,  unable  to  tame  them,  sometimes  endeavoured  to  win  them 
to  its  own  ends.  Bodies  of  Christians  were,  in  these  districts, 
allowed  to  bear  arms,  and  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  armed 
police.  But  if  the  Klepht  sometimes  turned  Armatole,  the  Ar- 
matole  also  turned  Klepht  pretty  much  at  discretion.  In 
either  case  he  was  an  armed  Christian,  an  armed  Greek,  and  a 
standing  testimony  that  Greek  nationality  was  not  utterly 
extinct. 

All  these  various  influences  tended  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  One  class  of  men  showed  that  Greeks  could  resist  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan ;  another  class  showed  that  the  Sultan 
could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Greeks ;  both  showed 
that  the  Greeks  could  very  well  dispense  with  the  Sultan 
altogether,  whenever  the  sword  of  the  Klepht  and  the  wiles 
of  the  Phanariot  should  be  united  against  him.  They  still 
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spoke  the  tongue  which  had  lived  on  through  republican  free¬ 
dom  and  imperial  slavery ;  the  rude  papas  still  in  his  humble 
chapel  celebrated  the  rites  in  which  Emperors  had  joined  in 
St.  Sophia;  Greek  warriors  still  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
Greek  republics  still  exhibited  freedom  in  a  more  settled  form ; 
nay,  Greek  princes  ruled  over  subject  nations,  and  Greek  diplo¬ 
matists  took  their  place  among  the  representatives  of  European 
powers.  The  nation  was  not  dead;  a  long  train  of  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  strengthen  its  feeble  life,  and  to  prepare 
it  for  the  struggle  when  the  day  of  its  full  awakening  drew  nigh. 

‘  It  is  easy  to  see,’  said  Lord  Broughton,  in  his  Diary  of  1810, 

‘  that  the  Greeks  consider  their  country  to  belong  to  them  as  much 
as  it  ever  did,  and  look  upon  their  right  to  the  soil  as  not  at  all 
affected  by  an  ejection  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  patriotism 
is  a  dame  that  has  never  been  utterly  smothered,  although  it  has  so 
long  glimmered  in  obscurity,  and  has  narrowly  escaped  from  being, 
like  tlie  lamp  of  Rosicrucius,  for  ever  extinguished  by  a  heedless 
discovery.’  (  Travels  in  Albania,  ^c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  present,  a  long  train  of  events  prepared  the  way  for  the 
final  and  glorious  outbreak  of  1821.  Circumstances  of  various 
kinds  threw  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Levant  into 
Greek  hands  ;  wealthy  Greek  merchants  settled  all  over  Europe, 
and  both  they  and  the  Phanarlot  nobles  of  the  capital  contributed 
most  liberally  towards  spreading  literature  and  enlightenment 
among  their  countrymen.  Hellenic  schools  arose  in  various 
places;  Joannina  in  Epirus,  and  the  unfortunate  Kydonia  on 
the  coast  of  .^olia,  w'ere  among  the  most  celebrated  ;  the  ancient 
Greek  authors  were  again  studied,  and  the  series  of  modern  Greek 
authors  commenced.  The  intellectual  movement  strengthened 
the  yearnings  of  the  national  spirit  for  emancipation  from  the 
yoke,  and  showed  that  the  day  was  coming  when  those  yearnings 
should  no  longer  be  in  vain. 

Every  example  of  the  foreign  or  domestic  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte, — above  all,  every  triumph  of  Christians  against 
her, — was  of  course  felt  as  an  additional  call  to  liberty.  Not  less 
effective  in  the  same  direction  was  every  renewed  instance  of 
the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  Mussulmans.  While  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Maina  maintained  their  practical  independence ; 
while  those  of  Czernagora  laughed  to  scorn  even  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  infidel,  there  was  hope  for  redress  from  their 
own  good  swords.  While  the  Turk,  once  the  terror  of  Europe,  was 
surrendering  province  after  province  to  a  Power  which  at  least 
professed  to  be  their  friend ;  while  sympathy  for  their  Eastern 
brethren  was  at  last  beginning  to  touch  the  hearts  of  Western 
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Christians,  there  was  hope  that  the  civilised  world  might  yet 
arm  to  aid  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty.  During  the  great 
European  war,  bands  of  Greeks  served  under  the  banners  both 
of  France  and  England,  and  the  settlement  which  followed  its 
conclusion  contained  one  stipulation  which  seemed  to  show  the 
possibility  of  their  race  being  once  more  counted  among  the 
nations.  Close  to  their  own  shores,  a  portion  of  their  own 
people  received  at  least  a  nominal  enfranchisement,  and  were 
placed  under  British  protection.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of" an  independent  republic  with  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  executive  ruler;  yet  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  did  at  least  cxliibit  before  their  eyes  a  Greek  national 
flag  respected  by  foreign  Powers ;  their  strange  constitution 
did  at  least  invest  a  portion  of  the  Greek  race  with  the  rights  of 
men  and  with  some  imperfect  instalments  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Heavy  as  might  be  the  hand  of  Sultan  Thomas*  (as  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  w'as  called),  it  was  at  least  lighter  than  that  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud.  In  a  more  distant  corner  of  the  empire  they 
saw  another  race  assert  its  rights  and  again  assume  a  position 
among  free  States.  Czerny  George  and  his  Servians  could 
resist  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  was  the  Greek 
of  Peloponnesus  or  of  Thessaly  less  worthy  of  freedom  than  his 
Ionian  brother,  less  capable  of  winning  it  than  a  half-barbarous 
Slavonic  tribe  ?  Then  the  strange  career  of  All  Pasha,  while 
inflicting  additional  miseries  on  their  race,  yet  on  the  whole 
tended  to  raise  their  hopes  ;  as  an  enemy  of  the  Porte,  his  last 
days  were  spent  in  alliance  with  its  enemies.  The  devastator 
of  Chimara,  of  Souli,  and  of  Parga  became  the  accomplice  of 
the  Hetaeria,  the  confederate  of  Insurgent  Greece.  In  some  of 
his  wars  Greeks  had  shared  his  triumphs ;  in  others  they  won  a 
purer  fame  in  resisting  his  attacks.  In  either  case  he  taught 
them  their  own  strength.  A  hundred  victories  under  his  banner 
hardly  gave  them  so  true  a  lesson  as  the  long  resistance  of 
Souli,  the  new  Messenia  —  as  the  heroism  and  the  end  of  its 
Aristomenes  and  its  Theoclus,  of  Photos  Tzavellas  and  Samuel 
‘the  Last  Judgment.’! 

The  growth  again  of  the  Russian  power, — a  power  sharing 

*  Aev  M  VO  rar  vxep  avrov  ir0‘iV9iacuoy  t’wv  ovtt  h 

oicripd  xilp  Tov  Tore  fttyaXou  appoarov  Oupd  MotrXovSov,  d^iov  avlpoc, 
aWo  rotrov  hitriroriKOv,  Cart  ol  "iSioi  trupvarptiiTal  rov  SeXorrec  va  tov 
j^apaKTtipioutTt  TOV  uivopai^av  SovXTttv-Qupdv  (King  Tom),  '£(  porqv  6 
appo<TT})t  ovToc  K.  T.  X.  (  Trikoupi,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.) 

f  'llreXtvrat'a  Kpiaie.  The  history  of  the  monk  who  gave  himself 
this  extraordinary  title  may  be  found  in  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  vol.  i.  p. 
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their  faith,  waging  warfare  against  their  enemies,  professing  to 
be  their  protector, — was  another  strong  incentive  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  Catharine  bestowed  on  her  second  grandson  the  imperial 
name  of  Constsintine,  as  one  who  was  destined  to  raise  again  the 
throne  of  the  Flavii  and  the  Palaeologi.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Greek  nation  were  willing  to  accept  him  as  their  Emperor. 
The  only  Greeks,  however,  who  prospered  from  her  policy  were 
those  who  individually  obtained  Russian  protection,  and  those 
who,  under  her  auspices,  recolonised  the  old  Milesian  sites 
on  the  Euxine.  The  Russians,  when  they  landed  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  expected  a  more  general  and  numerous  rising;  the 
Greeks  expected  more  extensive  support  from  their  impe¬ 
rial  ally.  The  result  was  that  the  unlucky  Pelojionnesians 
were  deserted,  and  given  over  for  years  to  the  merciless  Al¬ 
banians,  till  their  very  Ottoman  masters  interfered,  and  the 
savages  were  quelled  by  the  combined  operations  of  Greeks 
and  Turks.  Little  indeed  did  the  Greeks  directly  owe  to  Mus¬ 
covy  ;  but  the  course  of  the  war  accustomed  them  to  measure 
their  strength  with  the  infidels;  its  closing  scene  added  to 
the  score  of  vengeance ;  even  the  tardy  redress  they  obtained 
from  the  central  power  could  only  make  them  feel  more  strongly 
the  weakness  of  a  government  which  others  could  so  long  defy, 
and  which  required  their  aid  to  execute  its  decrees. 

All  these  events,  spread  over  a  space  of  sixty  years,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  War  of  Independence.  Ite  outbreak  was 
no  sudden  burst  under  some  maddening  temporary  oppression, 
such  as  occasioned  the  kindred  movement  in  Servia.  When  the 
decisive  moment  came,  the  Greeks  were,  owing  to  accidental 
causes,  hardly  better  prepared  than  their  Slavonic  brethren  ;  but 
the  storm,  which  the  infatuated  Turks  could  not  perceive,  had 
been  gathering  for  years.  The  vengeance  of  five  centuries 
was  slowly  accumulated  by  the  mysterious  agency  of  a  secret 
society,  the  famous  Iletscria,  whether  the  original  scheme 
of  Rhegas  or  of  some  later  patriot.  On  the  one  hand,  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hetaeria  were  extremely  unscru¬ 
pulous  ;  countless  persons  were  induced  to  join  in  its  de¬ 
signs  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid  which  had  never  been 
promised.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  a  people 
certainly  volatile,  and  whom  some  represent  as  the  scum  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  have  preserved  their  secret  so  faithfully.  The  Society 
numbered  members  of  every  class  and  calling  in  every  part  of 
Europe ;  yet  no  fraudulent  merchant,  no  venal  Phanariot,  was 
found  to  betray  its  mysteries  to  a  Government  too  blind  to 
discover  them  for  itself.  Some  one  in  the  lower  degrees  of  the 
brotherhood  did  reveal  what  little  he  knew  to  Ali  Pasha,  but 
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Ali  Pasha,  the  proscribed  of  the  Sultan,  could  not  be  esteemed 
an  enemy,  and  might  almost  have  been  enrolled  in  the  vtrspTdTg 

’A/»xi 

The  first  scenes  of  the  revolution  deserve  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  allude  to  the  campaign  of  Alexander  Ypselanti 
in  the  Danubian  provinces,  those  unhappy  lands  which  seem 
destined  to  be  the  first  victims  of  every  contending  race, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Greek,  or  Austrian.  A  Hellenic  revolt 
had  no  right  to  commence  in  a  country  where  the  Hellenic 
race  certainly  did  not  appear  in  its  fairest  light.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  had  more  to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  Greeks 
than  of  Turks ;  excepting  some  recent  restrictions  on  their 
commerce,  their  chief  complaint  against  the  Porte  was  that  it 
had  handed  them  over  to  Greek  Princes.  If  they  were,  as  was 
said,  ‘  another  Greece,’  they  were  only  Greece  in  the  sense 
that  Greece  itself  was  Turkey.  The  expedition  too  was  badly 
planned,  and  stained  by  greater  crimes  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  revolution.  Any  amount  of  barbarity  may  be  excused 
in  half-savage  peasants,  when  the  reckoning  of  ages  is  paid  off 
amid  the  excitement  of  a  storm,  but  the  massacre  in  cold  blood 
of  peaceful  Mahometan  traders  by  officers  who  knew  something 
of  the  habits  of  civilised  nations,  reduced  the  Christian  Greek 
below  the  level  of  the  infidel  barbarian.  Yet  even  there  some 
gleams  of  true  nobility  shone  forth.  The  Sacred  Band  at 
Drageshan  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  Sacred  Band  at  Chaeronea, 
and  no  hero  of  ancient  or  modern  Greece  could  surpass  the  un¬ 
sullied  patriotism  and  heroic  end  of  George  the  Olympian. 

It  may  be  said  that  scenes  of  equal  horror  disgraced  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Greece  itself;  that  acts  of  cruelty  and  of 
perfidy  were  committed  by  the  insurgents  which  at  once  put 
them  out  of  the  pale  of  civilised  sympathies ;  that  their  internal 
disputes,  their  furious  party  spirit,  their  selfish  schemes  of  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandisement,  showed  them  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  freedom  for  which  they  were  contending.  In  the  letter 
these  accusations  may  be  admitted :  the  Greeks  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  disgraced  their  cause  by  acts  of  savage  cruelty,  too  fre¬ 
quently  in  direct  violation  of  their  engagements.  Their  internal 
history  is  too  often  a  record  of  bickerings  between  the  primates 
and  the  captains,  of  personal  rivalry  between  Alexander  Ma- 
vrokordato  and  Demetrius  Ypselanti.  But  the  real  wonder  is, 
not  that  there  was  so  much  ciirae  and  dissension,  but  that 
there  was  so  little.  Considering  the  position  of  the  Greeks  it  is 
much  to  their  honour  that  they  had  any  virtues  left ;  that  they 
had  sufficient  valour,  sufficient  unity  and  constancy,  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  at  all.  The  Greeks  rose  against  a  tyranny  of 
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400  years’  standing,  the  greatest  evil  of  which  was  that  it  made 
its  victims  wellnigh  as  debased  and  barbarous  as  its  ministers. 
By  throwing  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  they  threw  off  their  only 
political  centre ;  society  was  reduced  to  its  first  principles. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  revolution  consisted  of  persons  of 
the  most  incongruous  classes.  What  sort  of  unity  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  peasants  with  injuries  to  revenge  upon  oppressive 
landlords,  Klephts  from  the  mountains,  with  whom  plunder  and 
patriotism  were  identical,  mingled  wdth  enthusiastic  youths  from 
European  colleges  and  counting-houses,  with  civil  and  nulitary 
officers  whose  ideas  were  all  borrowed  from  those  of  Western 
Europe  ?  One  class  of  men  were  drawing  up  constitutions  for 
united  Hellas ;  another  class  had  never  before  looked  beyond  their 
own  valley  or  peninsula.  In  actual  warfare  the  Greek  saw  in 
his  enemy,  not  the  mere  machine  of  a  power  politically  hostile, 
but  the  personal  foe  of  his  race  and  his  religion ;  he  had  to  re¬ 
venge  his  enslaved  country,  his  desecrated  altars,  his  plundered 
home,  perhaps  his  murdered  kinsman,  his  sister  or  daughter 
carried  off  to  the  harem  of  a  Pasha.  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  a  warfare  such  as  this  could  be  carried  on  quite  like  one 
between  the  armies  of  two  civilised  governments  which  unhappily 
entertain  different  views  about  a  disputed  frontier  or  about  the 
general  balance  of  power  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  fight  in  an  orderly, 
resj^ectable  way,  as  a  matter  of  professional  duty  ;  it  is  another 
when  the  smothered  revenge  of  ages  bursts  forth  upon  the  op¬ 
pressor.  In  actual  cruelty,  in  actual  breach  of  capitulations,  the 
Greeks  rivalled  the  Turks.  But  what  Greeks  and  what  Turks? 
The  Capitan  Pasha  and  His  Highness  Mahmoud  himself  are  to 
be  set  against  Peloponnesian  peasants  and  ^Etolian  brigands. 
Whenever  capitulations  were  broken  on  the  Greek  side,  it 
was  by  undisciplined  multitudes  whom  no  earthly  power  could 
control.  Kolokotrones,  old  Klepht  as  he  was,  in  the  storm  of 
Tripolitza,  preserved  the  Albanians  who  had  capitulated  ;  so  did 
Niketas  still  more  effectually  at  the  second  capture  of  Acroco- 
rlnthus ;  but  Kara  Ali  himself  daily  massacred  unresisting 
Chians,  and  his  master  revelled  in  a  perfect  blood-bath  in  the 
imperial  city.  Add  to  this,  that  every  act  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  Turk  was  the  insolence  of  wanton  barbarity ;  in 
the  Greek  it  was  the  terrible  call  of  vengeance  for  the  greatest 
wrongs  that  man  can  suffer, 

Uaiio/y,  irapOeruy,  yvyau'uy  ayt’iKovoroy  (jSopciay. 

And  against  these  we  have  to  set  deeds  which  might  have  done 
honour  to  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  or  of  Morgarten.  Think 
of  Miaoulis  and  his  patriot  seamen ;  think  of  Kanaris  in  his 
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fireship ;  of  the  deaths  of  Diakos  and  of  Botzares ;  think  of 
Mavrokordato,  the  civilian  of  the  Phanar,  rivalling  the  deeds 
of  Annatoles  and  Hydriotes,  standing  alone  and  unshaken  till 
he  saw  the  whole  power  of  the  barbarian  broken  beneath  the 
mud  walls  of  Mesolongi. 

To  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side,  the 
greatest  horrors  are  chargeable  either  on  the  Sultan  per¬ 
sonally,  or  on  the  fanatical  Turkish  populace.  The  Turkish 
muftis  and  cadis  often  opposed  themselves  to  the  popular 
frenzy ;  the  head  of  the  law  at  Constantinople  was  deposed 
by  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  law  at  Smyrna  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  populace,  because  they  would  not  give  their 
sacred  sanction  to  massacres  of  Christians  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
revolution.  Even  the  pashas  and  beys  often  seem  just  and 
merciful  compared  with  their  imperial  master.  It  was  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud’s  own  act  that  the  Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
who  at  the  Sultan’s  order  had  anathematised  the  insurgents, 
without  crime,  without  trial,  without  indictment,  was  seized  on 
the  holiest  day  of  the  year,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of 
the  holiest  rite  of  his  creed,  was  hanged  before  his  own  palace, 
a  lying  accusation  affixed  to  his  body,  and  his  corpse  at  last 
given  up  to  the  worst  of  indignities,  to  the  mockery  of  the 
Jewish  rabble.  It  was  by  Sultan  ^Mahmoud’s  own  act,  that  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  victims 
slaughtered  daily  without  offence  or  trial ;  that  the  law  of  nations 
was  violated,  and  the  crew  of  a  friendly  ship  murdered  for 
attempting  merely  to  shelter  men  striving  to  escape  from  a  land 
where  their  race  and  creed  seemed  doomed  to  extermination. 
That  vessel  bore  the  fliig  of  Sardinia,  to  be  displayed  in  the 
next  generation  in  another  cause. 

The  history  of  the  war  of  independence  naturally  divides 
itself  into  four  periods.  The  first  embraces  the  year  1821,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Turks  were  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesus  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  a  national  go¬ 
vernment  was  established.  In  the  second,  1822-4,  we  find 
the  vain  attempts  of  the  Porte  single-handed  to  recover  the  re¬ 
volted  provinces,  and  the  unhappy  dissensions  among  the  Greeks 
themselves.  Tlie  third,  commencing  in  1825,  gives  a  new  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  war  by  the  appearance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  In  the  fourth,  the  great  European  Powers  step  in, 
and  take  the  settlement  of  the  afifairs  of  Greece  into  their  own 
hands. 

The  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war  showed  what  each 
party  could  do  without  the  intervention  of  foreign  Powers 
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on  either  side.  The  insurrection,  commencing  in  Peloponnesus 
on  the  famous  March  25th,  spread  itself  in  a  few  months  far 
beyond  tlie  narrow  limits  of  the  present  Greek  kingdom.  The 
whole  of  the  Greek  race  in  European  Turkey  and  the  Islands, 
except  where  they  were  overawed  by  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  capital,  took  arms  against  their  barbarian  masters. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  unwarlike  themselves  and  hemmed  in  by 
a  JSlahometan  majority,  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  war,  but 
were  thereby  only  the  more  exposed  to  Turkish  brutality. 
But  Souli,  Olympus,  Magnesia,  Greek  Macedonia,  Crete, 
Samos,  had  as  great  a  hand  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  as 
Maina  or  Mesolongi.  But  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  the  Greeks 
could  only  maintain  themselves  in  the  mountains ;  the  plains  were 
not  suited  to  the  irregular  warfare  of  armatoles  and  pallekars ; 
and  the  forcing  of  the  lines  of  Cassandra  crushed  the  revolt  in 
those  regions-  But  from  Giita  to  Tamarus  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  maintained  their  own  ground  for  four  years  against 
their  gigantic  antagonist.  At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
peasant  of  Peloponnesus  only  saw  a  Turk  in  order  to  fly  from 
him ;  but  soon  they  gathered  courage  ;  the  name  of  Ottoman  was 
no  longer  a  name  of  fear,  and  the  turban  and  scimitar  were 
seen  without  alarm.  The  field  of  Valtetsi  broke  the  charm  of 
Turkish  just  as  Marathon  did  that  of  Persian  invincibility. 
That  fight  and  the  storm  of  Tripoli!  za  confined  the  infidels  in 
Peloponnesus  to  four  fortresses,  and,  except  the  momentary 
invasion  of  Dramales,  the  peninsula  remained  free  from  serious 
attack  till  the  exi)edition  of  Ibrahim.  The  provinces  north  of  the 
Isthmus  had,  during  1€22,  1823,  and  1824,  to  endure  several 
Turkish  invasions ;  but  the  Ottoman  armies  were  either  success¬ 
fully  repulsed  or  fell  to  pieces  of  themselves.  The  Greeks  always 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country.  By  sea  too,  the  navies  of 
Hydra,  Spetza,  and  Psara  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  flag.  Chios  was  devastated,  Psara  was  lost,  but  her  sons 
remained  afloat,  and  helped  to  frustrate  the  naval  expeditions 
even  of  Ibrahim  himself.  Crete  too  held  out  till  ISphakiote  tur¬ 
bulence  and  Egyptian  invasion  ruined  the  Greek  cause  in  that 
island.  At  the  close  of  1824,  Greece,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
de  facto  an  independent  State  ;  but  it  was  less  successful  in  main¬ 
taining  internal  tranquillity  than  in  defending  its  territory 
against  the  enemy. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Greeks  in  general  are  not  to 
be  too  harshly  blamed  for  the  internal  dissensions  of  this 
period.  They  were  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  To 
devise  a  government  suited  to  the  circumstances  was  indeed  a 
hard  task,  as  it  involved  the  reconciliation  of  two  discordant 
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conditions.  The  geographical  aspect  of  the  country,  the 
immemorial  instincts  of  the  people,  pleaded  for  the  retention  of 
as  much  local  independence  as  possible,  and  pointed  to  a 
federal  republic  as  the  natural  mode  of  union.  But  for  a 
people  just  set  free  from  a  barbarian  master,  many  of  them 
half-barbarians,  utterly  unused  to  political  self-government, 
and  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  the  strong  hand 
of  a  single  ruler  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  The  course 
actually  chosen  was  one  which  united  the  evils  of  either  scheme, 
—  that  of  an  indivisible  Republic  with  an  executive  council. 
Centralisation,  combined  with  weakness,  was  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  condition  of  all.  But  Greece  had  supplied  no  man  exactly 
qualified  to  play  the  part  of  Aratus,  of  Washington,  or  even 
of  Czerny  George ;  possibly  the  fact  of  the  revolt  originating 
in  such  a  body  as  the  Hetaeria  precluded  the  possibility  of 
any  one  man  gathering  his  countrymen  around  him  like  the 
Servian  hero.  The  men  of  the  sword  and  the  men  of  the  pen 
could  not  agree,  and  no  man  sufficiently  united  both  characters. 
Demetrius  Ypselanti  was  a  brave  and  honourable  patriot,  but 
he  came  into  Hellas  too  full  of  notions  of  his  own  prescriptive 
right  to  be  her  sole  master.  Mavrokordato,  again,  heroically 
as  he  behaved  at  Mesolongi,  was  too  little  of  the  soldier,  and 
not  without  a  strong  element  of  intrigue.  Odysseus  and 
Kolokotrones  were  useful  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  positive 
evils  everywhere  else.  The  most  perfect  characters  of  all,  men 
like  Miaoulis,  Kanaris,  and  Mark  Botzaris,  did  their  own  duty 
in  their  own  stations,  without  joining  in  the  general  struggle 
for  power.  But  weighing  one  thing  with  another,  one  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  Mavrokordato  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  right  course.  Too  fond  of  western  ideas  for  the  people 
among  whom  he  found  himself,  too  much  addicted,  it  may  be, 
to  inapplicable  theories,  and  too  anxious  for  personal  power, 
his  career  was,  through  these  eventful  years,  honourable 
to  himself  and  useful  to  his  country.  He  was  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  order  and  civil  government  against  military  anarchy. 
The  constitution  of  Epidaurus,  with  all  its  faults,  was  worth 
defending  against  the  personal  despotism  and  ruthless  exactions 
of  a  swarm  of  klephtic  captains.  Mavrokordato  too  was  one 
of  the  first  to  propose,  what,  undesirable  in  itself,  was  desir¬ 
able  under  the  circumstances,  —  the  election  of  a  foreign  king, 
and  that  king,  Prince  Leopold. 

During  these  years  no  foreign  power  openly  interfered.  The 
Greeks  looked  from  the  beginning  for  the  support  of  Russia, 
but  no  Russian  support  came.  Alexander,  busy  with  his 
brother  despots  at  Laybach,  refused  all  aid  to  revolutionists. 
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even  though  support  of  this  particular  revolution  would  so  well 
have  fallen  in  with  the  traditional  policy  of  Russia.  Certainly 
no  material  aid  was  given ;  for  the  Greeks  could  gain  nothing 
by  a  diplomatic  dispute  with  the  Porte  about  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Patriarch ;  and  the  asylum  given  to  fugitive  Greeks  in  the 
Muscovite  dominions  was  not  a  little  tarnished  by  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  those  who  refused  to  become  Muscovite  subjects. 
Yet,  if  not  Alexander,  certainly  Ca[)odistrias,  was  diligently 
watching  Greek  affairs  from  the  Russian  point  of  view.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Kolokotrones  and  others  of  the  military 
party  were,  though  most  likely  in  ignorance,  Russian  instruments. 
The  aims  of  Russia  would  of  course  be  thwarted  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  and  powerful  Greek  State,  which  it  was 
at  least  the  desire  of  the  constitutional  party  to  establish.  The 
cloven  foot  was  more  distinctly  shown  in  the  Russian  scheme 
to  divide  Greece  into  four  princi])alities,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Porte  as  those  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  That 
such  a  scheme  met  with  little  approval  in  Greece  needs  hardly 
be  added.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas 
that  Russia  stepped  forward  prominently  on  the  scene. 

England  was  at  first  deeply  and  deservedly  unpopular  among 
the  Greeks.  The  spectacle  of  brother  Greeks  fighting  in  good 
earnest  for  Greek  independence,  naturally  made  them  feel  still 
more  strongly  the  anomaly  of  their  Septinsular  Republic.  Volun¬ 
teers  from  Cephallonia  and  Zante  swelled  the  insurgent  army  in 
defiance  of  proclamations  to  the  contrary.  The  fate  of  Parga,  too, 
rankled  in  men’s  minds ;  perhaps  no  direct  breach  of  faith,  but 
certainly  an  ‘untoward  event,’  calculated  to  bring  England  into 
odium  with  all  oriental  Christians.  But  the  reign  of  King 
Tom  did  not  last  for  ever,  and  the  Greeks  gradually  found  that 
all  Englishmen  were  not  of  his  mould.  Philhellenism  gradu¬ 
ally  spread,  and  became  one  of  the  badges  of  liberal  principles 
at  home.  English  men  and  English  money  were  contributed  to 
the  good  cause.  Byron  and  Hastings  and  Church  and  Cochrane 
took  their  place  among  the  native  defenders  of  Hellas ;  and  Greece 
began  to  transfer  to  England  the  affection  which  she  had  been  so 
long  wasting  upon  Muscovy.  Even  the  powers  that  be  began 
to  relent ;  Greek  blockades  were  recognised,  and  the  infidels 
no  longer  openly  abetted  ;  till  at  last  the  general  voice  of  huma¬ 
nity  throughout  Europe  compelled  the  Western  Governments 
seriously  to  entertain  the  question  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

From  the  Congress  of  Verona  the  Greeks  had  been  dismissed 
with  contumely.  The  representatives  of  legitimate  monarchy 
could  have  no  dealings  with  rebels ;  let  them  return  to  dutiful 
submission  to  their  own  sovereign.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
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1825  it  was  diflScult  to  avoid  recognising  the  Greeks  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation.  For  three  years  they  had  successfully  resisted 
every  attack  upon  their  territory.  They  had  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment,  which  just  then  was  universally  obeyed,  and  which  had 
just  discharged  the  favourite  function  of  legitimacy ;  it  had  put 
down  a  rebellion.  Even  on  diplomatic  principles,  it  was  hard 
to  see  on  what  ground  the  republic  of  Hellas  was  to  be  refused 
admittance  into  the  circle  of  nations,  unless  those  of  Switzerland 
and  North  America  were  to  be  proclaimed  as  nests  of  rebels 
and  brigands.  In  1825  the  scene  began  to  change.  The  task 
of  conquering  independent  Greece,  which  the  Grand  Turk  and 
all  his  host  had  found  themselves  incapable  of  effecting,  was 
transferred  to  a  Power  which  was,  to  all  practical  purposes,  a 
foreign  ally.  Mahomet  Ali  might  owe  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
the  Porte,  but  in  truth  he  was  as  much  the  independent  sovereign 
of  Egypt  as  any  of  the  old  Pharaohs  or  Ptolemies.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  following  years  the  disciplined  bands  of  Ibrahim 
accomplished  what  the  Ottomans  alone  had  failed  to  do.  He  con¬ 
quered  nearly  all  Greece,  both  within  and  without  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  terrible  war  of  extermination  which  he  waged  plainly 
showed  that  his  intention  was  no  other  than  the  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  nation. 

Never  was  Greece,  throughout  her  struggle,  either  nobler  or 
baser  than  in  this  its  most  fearful  peri^.  Never  were  her 
internal  dissensions  more  violent ;  never  were  her  deeds  of 
heroism  more  glorious.  Her  navies  still  rode  triumphant ;  as  in 
the  days  of  Xerxes,  the  barbarian  might  ravage  her  shores,  but 
she  still  retained  the  empire  of  the  waves.  Hellenes  and  Phil- 
hellenes  shone  side  by  side  ;  the  glory  of  Frank  Abney  Hastings 
is  intermixed  with  that  of  Constantine  Kanaris ;  Kolokotrones 
and  Odysseus  might  show  selfishness  by  land ;  but  old  Miaoulis, 
the  valiant,  the  disinterested,  could  cheerfully  yield  to  a  stranger 
the  obedience  which  was  refused  to  rulers  of  their  own  race. 
And  on  land  too  Greece  in  these  years  could  exhibit  one 
spectacle  whose  glory  surpasses  that  of  every  event  of  modern 
times.  What  heart  capable  of  any  generous  emotion  does  not 
kindle  at  the  name  of  Mesolongi  ?  That  men  can  be  found  *  to 
whom  that  name  can  afford  a  subject  for  mockery  puts  human 
nature  in  no  very  favourable  light.  Such  at  least  were  not  the 
feelings  of  our  fathers.  Thirty  years  ago  that  glorious  defence 
was  classed  among  those  events  in  the  world’s  history  which  make 
us  proud  of  being  men.  Month  after  month  the  little  band  of 
heroes  beheld  land  and  sea  covered  with  the  camp  and  fleets  of 
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the  barbarians  ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  abomination 
of  desolation  rose  on  every  mast  and  every  standard.  Yet  not 
a  man  dreamed  of  surrender;  what  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
could  dream  of  it,  while  they  saw  priests  and  women  and 
children  writhing  on  the  stake  beneath  their  walls?  At  last 
came  that  terrible  night,  that  fearful  sally,  which  surpasses  the 
fame  of  Plataea  and  of  Eira.  Not  the  savage  hordes  of  Reshid, 
not  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Ibrahim,  could  endure  that 
desperate  charge.  Mesolongi  fell,  but  she  fell  as  Saguntum, 
as  Numantia,  and  as  Zaragoza;  and  a  cry  went  up  from  her 
ruins  which  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man  upon 
the  destroyer. 

The  patience  of  Christendom  was  at  last  exhausted.  Nations, 
and  even  governments,  could  no  longer  sit  by  and  look  uncon¬ 
cerned  upon  such  a  scene.  The  political  problem  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Western  Powers  was  to  emancipate  Greece  without 
giving  an  advantage  to  Russia.  Western  interference  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  Common  humanity  demanded  it ;  policy  demanded  it 
also,  lest  Russia  should  get  the  start  and  Interfere  alone,  which, 
after  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  Russia  was  certain  to  do.  In 
any  interference  from  the  West,  in  order  to  establish  an  Hellenic 
State,  two  grand  principles  should  have  been  acted  upon,  —  to 
interfere  no  more  than  wt\s  absolutely  necessary ;  to  constitute 
the  State  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  it  least  open  to  Russian 
influence.  The  more  powerful  the  new  State  was,  the  less  likely 
it  was  to  become  a  Russian  instrument.  And  power  added  to 
Greece  was  not  necessarily  power  abstracted  from  Turkey. 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Chalcis,  Crete  and  Chios,  add  very  little  to 
the  Sultan’s  power  of  resisting  the  Czar;  they  would  have 
added  infinitely  to  the  respectability  and  independence  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom. 

Now  in  1824  and  1825  England  was  at  the  height  of  her  po¬ 
pularity  in  Greece.  A  national  vote  was  passed  in  August,  1825, 
formally  putting  Greece  under  British  protection,  and  requesting 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Leopold  as  king.  The  vote  was  rather 
late,  as  Mesolongi  was  already  besieged,  and  Ibrahim  had  com¬ 
menced  the  devastation  of  Peloponnesus.  Still  England  might 
have  stepped  in  in  1825  as  well  as  in  1827,  and  she  would  have 
done  so  in  the  glorious  character  of  the  defender  of  the  oppressed, 
the  protector  voluntarily  chosen  by  their  own  will.  As  it  was, 
England  held  back,  and  instead  of  English  Leopold  for  a  king, 
the  Greeks  got  Russian  Capodistrias  for  a  dictator.  And,  when 
we  did  interfere,  we  performed  nothing  till  we  had  two  other  great 
Powers  to  back  us.  By  fighting  the  battle  of  Navarino  and 
then  drawing  back,  we  secured  the  odium  of  attacking  Turkey 
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without  the  glory  of  liberating  Greece.  We  left  it  to  France 
to  deliver  Peloponnesus  from  her  Egyptian  bondage ;  we 
left  it  to  Muscovy  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  definite 
independence  of  Hellas.  That  independence  was  not  formally 
recognised  by  the  Sultan  till  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  extorted  by  the  presence  of  Muscovite  troops 
south  of  Hsemus.  Never  was  Russian  diplomacy  more  successful. 
Yet  the  most  enterprising  of  her  campaigns  was  followed  by  the 
least  extension  of  her  territorial  acquisitions.  The  treaty  of 
Adrianople  made  no  perceptible  difference  In  the  map  of  Europe; 
it  made  but  a  very  trifling  difference  even  in  the  map  of  Turkey. 
But  Russia  gained  something  much  better  than  another  slice  of 
Moldavia.  She  vastly  increased  her  influence  among  the  Eastern 
Christians ;  she  took  one  great  step  towards  securing  Greece  as 
a  practical  dependency.  The  boon  which  ought  to  have  come 
from  England  in  1825,  did  come  from  Muscovy  in  1829.  Even 
then  the  national  party  in  Greece  still  pressed  the  crown  in 
vain  on  one  of  the  younger  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

•  Yet  now  we  turn  round  and  abuse  the  Greeks  for  pref'emng 
Muscovy  to  England  and  France,  for  transferring  to  others  the 
affection  which  they  offered  us  and  which  we  declined. 

In  establishing  a  Greek  State,  three  main  questions  arose. 
What  should  be  its  extent  ?  What  should  be  its  political  con¬ 
stitution  ?  AVhat  should  be  its  external  relations  ?  Should  it 
be  an  absolutely  independent  State,  or  one  like  Servia,  in  any 
way  tributary  to  the  Porte  ?  All  these  questions  were  intimately 
connected  with  one  another.  In  1826  Mavrokordato  and  the 
j)resent  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  in  their  conference  at 
Metoechi,  agreed  upon  the  latter  principle,  and  a  vote  to  the 
same  purpose  was  passed  in  the  National  Congress  of  the  same 
year.  Northern  Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  Crete  were  to  have 
an  independent  administration,  the  Sultan  was  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Greek  fortresses,  but  he  was  to  be  recognised 
as  suzerain  and  to  receive  a  tribute.  The  suzerainty  was  again 
admitted  in  the  first  draught  of  the  final  settlement  in  1829, 
and  was  finally  withdrawn  in  exchange  for  a  diminution  of 
the  proposed  Hellenic  territory. 

The  absurdly  contracted  dimensions  of  the  present  kingdom  at 
once  fail  to  satisfy  the  national  instincts  of  the  Greek  race,  and  to 
answer  the  political  objects  of  its  western  protectors.  A  Greek 
kingdom  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  have  included  at  least  Crete  at 
one  extremity,  and  Chalcidice  at  the  other.  Such  a  Greek  State 
need  neither  have  been  a  tool  of  Russia  nor  an  enemy  of  Turkey. 
Such  a  Greek  State  as  now  exists  can  hardly  fail  to  be  both. 
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The  enemies  of  Greeee  always  sneer  at  her  as  a  ‘  petty  State.’ 
If  Greece  is  a  petty  State,  it  is  not  by  her  own  fault,  but  by 
the  intrigues  of  Russia,  by  the  blindness  of  England  and 
France.  Such  an  enlarged  Greek  State  would,  with  any  tole¬ 
rable  government,  have  been  an  independent  and  respectable 
State  of  the  second  order,  the  compeer  of  Sweden  and  Sardinia. 
Greece  is  *  petty,’  Greece  is  ill-go^■erned ;  one  main  reason  that 
Greece  is  ill-governed  is  because  Western  diplomatists  decreed 
that  Greece  should  be  petty. 

Another  has  been  the  kind  of  Government  established. 
Greece  has  suffered  much  from  two  evils :  indiscriminate  re¬ 
ference  to  its  old  days  of  glory  ;  indiscriminate  introduction 
of  western  ideas  and  imitation  of  western  institutions.  A 
monarchy  was  necessary,  but  the  monarchy  need  not  have  been 
either  bureaucratic  or  Bavarian.  A  native  king  was  ideally 
the  best ;  but  no  such  king  appeared,  nor  would  the  princely 
houses  of  Europe  have  approved  of  a  parvenu  Klephtic  or 
Phanariot  dynasty  sitting  among  Bourbons  and  Hapsburgs. 
Of  princely  foreigners  no  one  can  doubt  that  King  Leopold  * 
was  the  best  choice.  Greece  wanted  a  king  who  would  govern 
as  well  as  reign,  but  not  govern  after  the  manner  of  Otho. 
Again :  the  geographical  asi)ect  of  the  country,  the  instincts  of 
the  people,  their  history  for  three  thousand  years,  all  taught  the 
lesson  that,  if  actual  federalism  were  excluded,  still  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  ought  to  have  been  grounded  on  as  broad  a 
basis  of  local  and  municipal  independence  as  was  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  strong  central  power.  The  municipalities  of 
Greece  had  lived  through  ages  of  Roman  despotism,  of  Frankish 
and  Ottoman  bondage.  Next  to  her  national  church,  they 
contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  preserve  her  national 
existence.  They  bore  her  safe  through  the  revolutionary  war, 
only  to  be  extinguished  by  Capodistrias  and  the  Bavarian 
regency.  What  did  unlucky  Hellas  at  last  receive  from  her  pro¬ 
tectors  ?  Neither  a  territory  sufEcient  to  make  her  respectable 
and  independent,  nor  a  form  of  government  in  any  way  suited 
to  her  wants.  No  federal  republic,  no  municipal  liberties,  no 
native  king,  no  foreign  king  chosen  for  merit.  What  she  did 
get  instead  is  best  told  in  the  pithy  words  of  Colonel  Leake. 

•  The  causes  which  led  that  sagacious  Prince  to  decline  the  prof¬ 
fered  crown,  are  even  now  not  all  entirely  known,  but  one  of  them 
undoubtedly  was  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  proposed  kingdom, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  protecting  Powers  to  include  Crete  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  monarchy.  Had  Prince  I.eopold  accepted  the  crown, 
the  destinies  of  Eastern  Europe  might  have  been  changed. 
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‘  Had  this  treaty  resulted  in  a  kingdom  under  Prince  Leopold,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  the  liberated  portion  of  Greece, 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  prosperity  and  progress  for  the  Greek 
nation.  But  when  a  frontier  towards  Turkey  was  assigned  through 
an  unknown  country,  of  which  no  map  existed  or  could  exist,  because 
it  had  never  been  visited  by  any  geographer,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced  to  be  a  good  frontier, — when 
the  very  excusable  hesitation  and  inquiries  of  the  prince  were  coldly 
responded  to,  while  no  attempt  was  made  to  counteract  the  interested 
misrepresentations  of  Capodistrias,  made  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
the  prince  from  accepting  the  crown,  the  last  opportunity  was  lost 
for  establishing  a  respectable  government  in  Greece  by  the  influence 
of  England. 

*  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to  retard  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  nation,  nothing  could  have  been  better  designed 
than  the  plan  which  they  adopted.  To  govern  a  country  composed 
of  islands  and  peninsulas,  a  young  prince  was  selected  from  the  centre 
of  continental  Europe,  and  a  regency  appointed  during  his  minority  : 
who,  instead  of  founding  its  measures  of  government  upon  the  muni¬ 
cipal  system  derived  from  remote  antiquity,  which,  with  assistance  of 
their  Church,  had  preserved  the  Greeks  as  a  nation  during  the  long 
winter  of  Turkish  servitude,  indulged  themselves  in  making  expe¬ 
riments  of  German  despotism  and  German  pedantry ;  and  instead  of 
promoting  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Greeks,  which  had 
been  totally  ruined  by  the  war,  and  were  their  only  means  of  exist¬ 
ence,  built  a  palace  for  their  sovereign  of  paupers,  and  formed 
military  and  naval  establishments,  for  a  people  who  were  protected 
from  war,  and  prevented  from  engaging  in  it,  by  the  very  act  which 
founded  their  independence.*. 

Before  the  final!  establishment  of  the  monarchy  came  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Capodistrias.  The  Corfiote  dictator  was  Bussian 
in  his  external,  centralising  in  his  internal  policy ;  he  ruled  with¬ 
out  a  parliament,  and,!  what  was  much  worse,  he  swept  away 
the  ancient  local  institutions  of  the  country.  Yet  he  had  his 
merits ;  he  knew  how  to  govern,  and  he  did  not  insult  common 
sense  by  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  alien  court.  At  last 
the  pistol  and  the  dagger  of  the  Mavromichales  cut  short  his 
career,  and  the  path  was  opened  for  the  Bavarian  monarchy. 

For  the  kingdom  of  Greece  the  wisdom  of  collective  Europe 
selected  a  foreign  boy,  his  power  to  be  exercised  by  foreign 
regents  till  he  came  of  age.  Under  existing  circumstances,  a 
king  was  necessary,  and  a  foreign  king  unavoidable.  But  the 
king  that  was  wanted  was  a  hearty,  practical  working  king ;  a 
king  who  did  not  want  a  grand  palace,  a  ceremonious  court, 
or  a  vast  army  of  officials.  But  the  Bavarian  notion  of  civili¬ 
sation  was  to  thrust  all  these  things  ready  made  upon  a  semi- 
barbarous  and  impoverished  country.  Civilisation  and  liberty 
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took  the  form  of  debt,  taxation,  foreign  governors,  foreign  legis¬ 
lation,  and  foreign  habits.  A  palace  was  built  at  a  ridiculous 
expenditure,  but  roads  were  left  unmade,  and  agriculture  was 
neglected.  Even  commerce,  the  natural  element  of  the  Greek, 
was  fettered  by  absurd  restrictions ;  oppressive  custom-house 
regulations  forbad  immigration  from  the  Turkish  provinces  and 
Christian  Albania ;  absurd  internal  laws  actually  compelled  the 
emigration  of  many  who  had  already  settled  in  the  kingdom. 
The  municipalities  were  nominally  restored,  but  in  such  a  form 
as  simply  to  make  them  Government  tools.  A  local  oligarchy 
nominates  three  persons,  of  whom  the  king  chooses  one.  For 
eight  years  after  Otho’s  majority  the  royal  power  was  restricted 
only  by  a  council  of  state  of  the  king’s  own  choice. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Greece,  no  system  could  have  been  thoroughly  successful.  The 
country,  neither  rich  nor  populous  before  the  war,  was  still  more 
depopulated  and  impoverished  by  that  tremendous  struggle.  Not 
a  village  was  standing,  not  a  town  was  uninjured,  agriculture 
had  ceased,  commerce  w-as  annihilated.  Everything  had  to  be 
created  anew.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant,  while 
the  intellectual  classes  were  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  vain  yearn¬ 
ings  after  an  irrevocable  past,  by  no  less  vain  imitations  of  an 
inappropriate  present.  The  Greece  of  Miaoulis  and  Mavrokor- 
dato  was  not  the  Greece  of  Phormion  and  Pericles;  neither 
was  it  the  Bavaria  of  King  Lewis,  nor  the  France  of  M.  Guizot. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  under  such  a  complication  of  opposite 
difficulties,  any  scheme  might  have  failed ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
Western  politicians  selected  a  scheme  which,  of  all  others,  was 
the  most  infallibly  sure  to  fail. 

Not  that  we  at  all  exculpate  the  Greeks  from  one  enormous 
error  at  a  later  period.  The  bloodless  revolution  of  1843,  which 
gave  Greece  a  constitution,  looks  very  well  at  first  sight;  but  some 
great  evils  lurk  beneath  it.  Centralisation  lost  nothing;  munici¬ 
pality  gained  nothing.  A  democratic  political  constitution  is  a 
mere  mockery,  where  it  is  not  based  on  democratie  local  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  is  a  farce  to  institute  universal  suffrage  for  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  while  there  is  not  universal  suffrage  for  the 
petty  council  of  the  village.  The  true  education  for  the  greater 
politics  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  less.  Consequently, 
with  enslaved  municipalities  and  a  vast  and  needless  crowd  of 
officials  of  all  kinds.  King  Otho  contrives  to  manage  his  demo¬ 
cratic  parliament  by  influence  and  corruption.  Then  too,  on 
the  approved  French  model,  there  is  a  senate  named  by  the 
king ;  consequently  it  has  neither  the  stability  and  independence 
of  our  hereditary  chamber,  nor  does  it,  like  the  American  senate. 
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reflect  the  maturer  sense  of  the  people  themselves.  This  par¬ 
liament  is  moreover  paid,  and  meets  for  an  annual  talk  of  ten 
months  in  a  year.  Yet  it  cannot  find  time  to  make  roads,  to 
suppress  brigandage,  or  to  encourage  agriculture.  We  fear  that 
the  Greeks  are  too  anxious  to  make  a  show  with  a  court,  a 
capital,  a  parliament,  instead  of  attending  to  these  essentials. 

Yet,  after  all,  they  are  very  poor  reasoners  indeed  who  regard 
the  Greeks  as  utterly  debased,  or  venture  to  hint  that  Greece 
has  gained  nothing  by  her  emancipation. 

She  has  gmned  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  Greece  is  agmn  a 
nation.  The  Greek  again  takes  his  place  among  freemen.  Is 
not  this  alone  worth  all  the  trials  and  sufierings  of  his  awful 
struggle?  may  it  not  even  counterbalance  a  certain  amount 
of  real  misgovernment?  Men  often  prefer  a  bad  government 
of  their  own  'to  a  good  one  forced  on  them  by  strangers.  Not 
all  the  manifest  advantages  of  British  connexion  can  reconcile 
the  Ionian  Greeks  to  dependence  while  independent  Hellas  is 
within  eight.  Nor  can  the  present  absence  of  any  gross  prac¬ 
tical  oppression  hinder  the  Greeks  of  the  still  Turkish  islands 
from  loathing  their  subjection  to  the  Moslem. 

Again,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Greece  seldom  venture  to  deny 
that  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  possessed  of  an  admirable  legaJ 
system.*  In  this  respect  she  does  owe  something  to  her  Ba¬ 
varian  friends.  Maurer  at  least  may  be  ranked  among  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  Greece ;  but  it  is  her  own  energy  which  has  kept 
up  the  system  in  good  practical  working.  Was  it  not  worth 
striking  a  blow  or  too,  to  get  intelligent  judges,  able  advocates, 
trial  by  jury,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  a  foreign  pasha 
or  the  decisions  of  a  foreign  cadi  ?  Surely,  again,  it  is  no  light 
matter  for  a  people,  especially  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Greeks,  to  proclaim,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  full  and  real 
religious  equality.  In  the  constitution  of  Epidaurus,  B^yahs, 
just  delivered  from  Moslem  bondage,  Greeks,  whose  nationality 
and  religion  were  identical,  decreed  full  civil  equality  for  the 
Mahometan  and  the  Jew.  In  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  po¬ 
litical  is  added  to  civil  liberty  ;  all  Hellenic  subjects  are  equal ; 
the  Mahometan  of  Chalcis,  the  Latin  of  Syra,  enjoys  the  same 
privileges  as  the  most  devout  votary  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

After  a  desolating  war  which  annihilated  commerce,  by  con¬ 
verting  a  mercantile  into  a  military  marine,  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  for  Greece  to  have  merely  recovered  the  commercial  po- 


*  M.  About  attempts  to  depreciate  Greek  jurisprudence.  From  him 
we  appeal  to  the  far  higher  authority  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  for  Nov.  1854. 
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sition  which  she  possessed  before  the  war.  But  she  has  done 
far  more,  in  spite  of  the  fantastic  regulations  which  impede  her 
progress.  Her  commerce  advances  daily  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  Lord  Broughton  left  Greece  in  1810,  he  remarked  as  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  some  of  the  traders  of  Hydra  had  one  or 
two  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  America  and  England. 
In  1850  the  Greeks  of  the  kingdom  owned  4046  merchant 
vessels  amounting  to  236,221  tons  burden.  Possibly  the  out¬ 
cry  against  Greece  may  be  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
fact  that  her  enterprising  sons  scattered  throughout  Europe  are 
drawing  into  their  hands  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Levant. 
Against  the  common  accusations  of  swindling  and  fraudulent 
dealing  brought  in  so  vague  and  indiscriminate  a  way  against 
the  whole  Greek  mercantile  profession,  it  is  very  easy  to  set 
the  fact  that  the  failure  of  a  Greek  house  is  a  thing  unheard 
of.  This  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  they  are  both  above  the 
ordinary  acuteness,  and  not  below  the  ordinary  honesty,  of  their 
own  calling.  And  no  class  of  men  have  done  more  for  the  ad- 
vaneement  of  their  country  than  these  same  Greek  merchants 
who  have  risen  to  wealth  in  foreign  lands. 

In  all  intellectual  and  literary  pursuits  no  one  can  deny  the 
vast  advances  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  Her  press  is  as  free 
as  our  own  ;  political  discussion  is  carried  on  with  perfect  liberty 
and  high  ability ;  literary  works  multiply  on  every  conceivable 
subject.  Athens  has  a  flourishing  university,  with  distinguished 
professors.  Greece  got  the  start  of  Professor  Maurice  and  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  Princess  in  establishing  a  public  HapOevoriur/siov. 
Nowhere  is  education  of  all  kinds  more  earnestly  sought  after 
by  all  ranks:  in  schools  too  poor  to  provide  paper  for  their 
scholars,  they  trace  their  alphas  and  omegas  in  the  sand,  and 
repeat  and  appreciate  the  rhapsodies  of  their  earliest  poet. 

But  whilst  these  signs  of  progress  and  civilisation  may  be 
traced  in  the  port  of  Syra  and  the  school  of  Athens,  there  is 
much  to  deplore  in  the  condition  of  the  provinces.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  augment ;  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil  is  strangely  and  wilfully  neglected ;  and 
instead  of  those  habits  of  industry  which  ought  to  flourish 
among  a  free  peasantry,  the  tendency  to  atrocious  agrarian 
outrages,  called  by  the  Greeks  ‘  brigandage,’  has  lamentably 
increased,  and  prevails  to  an  extent  which  is  deeply  disgraceful 
to  the  government  and  to  the  community.  The  excesses  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  last  few  months  by  these  bands  of  robbers, 
murderers,  and  extortioners,  are  so  abominable,  that  all  personal 
security  is  at  an  end  in  many  districts,  and  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  of  foreign  troops  appears  to  save 
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the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  social  dissolution.  The  weak 
and  profligate  government  of  King  Otho  is  responsible  not  only 
for  the  impunity  which  attends  these  crimes,  but  for  the  cause 
which  has  mainly  produced  them.  Hundreds  of  adventurers 
and  ruffians,  encouraged  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  by  Russian  intrigues,  flocked  to  the 
frontier  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  They  were  soon  driven  back 
by  the  forces  of  the  Porte,  though  not  before  they  had  inflicted 
atrocious  wrongs  on  the  Turkish  subjects  of  Thessaly.  Yet 
these  marauders  w'ere  immediately  amnestied  by  the  Greek 
government.  At  the  same  time.  General  Kalergis  disbanded 
the  irregular  troops,  and  thus  the  most  brutal  and  lawless  part 
of  the  population  was  let  loose  upon  the  country.  Such  is  the 
terror  inspired  by  these  banditti,  that  in  some  villages  the 
peasantry  have  refused  to  sow  com  for  sale,  and  are  falling  into 
complete  despair.  This  horrible  state  of  things  will  work  its 
own  cure;  but  we  do  not  conceal  our  expectation  that  the 
Court  will  one  day  expiate  the  evils  it  has  brought  upon  the 
people.  One  element  at  least  there  is  which  ought  in  some 
degree  to  counteract  this  disorder.  The  Greeks  settled  abroad 
in  great  numbers,  are  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  class,  who 
estimate  as  highly  as  any  men  the  advantages  of  law  and  order. 
They  are  to  the  Klephts  and  brigands  of  Pindus  and  Parnassus, 
what  the  Scotch  settlers  in  India  and  America  were  to  their 
Highland  countrymen,  who,  not  two  hundred  years  ago,  made 
the  north  of  this  Island  as  wild  and  lawless  a  country  as  Greece 
is  now.  Scotland  has  been  peopled,  enriched,  and  civilised  by 
the  foreign  enterprise  of  her  children,  and  the  Greeks  have 
the  same  attachment  to  their  native  land.  It  rests  with  them 
to  find  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  countrymen,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
name. 

In  order  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  blessings  of  toleration, 
of  freedom,  and  of  civil  rights,  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  far  more  essential  to  raise  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Greek  nation  and  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
self-government,  than  suddenly  to  invest  them  with  the  arduous 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  empire.  We  can 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  those  extraordinary  events 
which  mark  the  revolutions  of  power  in  the  East  is  tending,  by 
slow,  but  certain,  degrees  to  place  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  race  which  shall  show  itself  most  capable  of  improvement, 
most  eager  for  civilisation,  most  faithful  to  legality  and  order, 
most  constant  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  this  very  moment 
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this  change  is  going  on,  and  the  last  three  years  have  done 
naore  to  naodify  the  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  than 
the  three  centuries  which  preceded  the  last  war.  The  Sultan 
has  for  the  first  time  become  a  member  of  the  great  family  of 
Christian  nations  as  the  sovereign  of  a  numerous  Christian 
people.  The  Padishah  wears  on  his  breast  the  Cross  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  and  ere  long  a  monumental  Cross, 
raised  by  the  care  of  the  British  Government,  will  mark  the 
resting  place  of  those  gallant  Englishmen  who  sleep  upon  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  front  of  St.  Sophia.  To 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  Christians  of  the  East  those  symbols  have 
a  meaning  which  wii)es  out  the  remembrance  of  ages  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  opens  an  aera  of  toleration  and  justice.  The  Fourth 
Point  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  which  is  to  secure  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  equal  rights  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  is 
a  result  of  the  war  of  more  lasting  interest  to  mankind  than  the 
triumphs  of  the  allied  armies,  for,  if  it  be  faithfully  observed,  it 
emancipates  a  people.  It  opens  to  the  Christian  population  of 
the  East  justice  in  the  courts  of  law,  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  henceforward  no  slave  or  rayah,  but  a  subject  and  a 
citizen.  The  effect  of  these  measures  has  been  very  ably  ex¬ 
amined  and  discussed  by  Mr.  George  Mano,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
*  The  Fourth  Point’;  and  no  one  speaks  on  this  subject  with 
greater  authority  than  this  gentleman,  who  is  himself  a  highly 
accomplished  and  learned  representative  of  the  nation  whose 
cause  he  pleads.  The  measures  recently  promulgated  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Sultan,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
conferences  for  peace  were  about  to  open  in  Paris,  have,  as  far 
as  legal  declarations  can  go,  achieved  these  great  objects ;  they 
have  yet  to  triumph  over  the  resistance  opposed  to  such  reforms 
by  the  ancient  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  different  races  and 
different  creeds.  But  the  great  principle  of  equality  of  rights 
is  henceforth  secured  to  the  whole  Christian  population  of  the 
East ;  and  the  most  glorious  result  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Western  Powers  against  Russia  is  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  of  all  the^  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By  Sir  Heney 
Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1852. 

2.  Psychological  Inquiries :  in  a  Series  of  Essays,  intended  to 
Illustrate  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Physical  Organization 
and  tike  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart., 
D.C.L.,  F.li.S.  Third  Edition :  1856. 

3.  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Brain.  An  Essay.  By 
Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.  (British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review.  Jan.  1845.) 

4.  Farther  Researches  into  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.  By 
Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.  (British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review.  July,  1855.) 

5.  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  1855. 


‘P’ew  men  doubt  that  they  use  the  brain  as  the  organ  of 
'*■  thought;  fewer  doubt  that  the  mind  which  thinks  influ¬ 
ences  the  bodily  organ,  and  that  the  organ  influences  the  mind. 
The  result  of  this  continued  conjoint  action  is  life.  Now, 
mental  physiology,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  definition, 
marks  ‘  that  part  of  human  physiology  which  comprises  the 
*  reciprocal  actions  of  mental  and  bodily  phenomena  as  they  make 
‘  up  the  totality  of  life.’  And  since  no  physician  can  rightly 
fulfil  his  duties  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of,  and  constant 
regard  to,  these  important  relations,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  highest  eminence  have  devoted  a 
large  share  of  thought  and  labour  to  the  elucidation  of  mental 
physiology.  Amongst  the  most  recent  results  of  these  labours 
are  the  works  before  us. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  look  at  the  subject 
of  mental  physiology  as  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of  medical 
science  and  art;  for  if  a  knowledge  of  these  reciprocal  relations 
of  body  and  mind  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  of  morbid  and,  therefore,  occasional  conditions  only,  how 
much  more  necessary  must  it  be  for  the  uses  of  daily  life  ?  If 
every  intelligent  man  had  some  portion  of  that  knowledge 
which  the  accomplished  physician  or  surgeon  requires  for  the 
right  exercise  of  his  art,  and  could  apply  it  to  regulate  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  his  existence,  how  much  suffering  would 
he  avoid,  how  much  error  would  he  escape,  how  much  happiness 
would  he  secure ! 

Before  a  man  can  at  all  estimate  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
body  and  mind,  he  must,  in  some  degree  at  least,  have  formed  a 
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notion  of  what  they  are.  It  is  in  this  knowledge  that  the  un¬ 
professional  mind  is  deficient.  There  is  no  lack  of  empirical  or 
popular  knowledge, — that  is,  of  what  will  affect  the  mind  through 
the  body,  or  the  body  through  the  mind.  The  savage  brute 
who  wishes  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  wife,  or  to  commit 
some  sin  of  malice  against  his  neighbour,  knows  well  that  the 
gin-shop  supplies  the  means  whereby  his  cowardly  nature  may 
be  rendered  sufficiently  bold  for  the  meditated  outrage.  The 
cunning  auctioneer  will  push  the  glass  aliout  to  awaken  the 
dormant  passions  of  his  auditors,  hoping  (like  ‘  honest  lago’)  that 
the  fate  of  some  may  be  that  of  Cassio,  who,  when  well  plied 
with  wine,  solaced  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  state  of 
consciousness  was  not  altogether  irregular.  ‘  Do  not  think, 

*  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk ;  this  is  my  ancient,  this  is  my  right 

*  hand,  and  this  is  my  left  hand.’  Yet  Cassio  did  find  that  his 
mental  condition  was  wofully  changed  by  nothing  less  imponder¬ 
able  than  a  stoup  of  liquor,  and  philosophically  traced  out  cause 
and  effect  when  he  exclaimed,  —  *  Oh,  that  men  should  put  an 

*  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  ’  —  ‘  To 

*  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a 
‘  beast !  ’ 

The  influence  of  mere  material  agents  on  the  mental  powers 
is  never  shown  more  strikingly  and  conclusively  than  in  the 
effects  of  certain  drugs  —  as  opium,  Indian  hemp,  henbane, 
chloroform.  The  doses  of  the  latter  can  be  so  exactly  gra¬ 
duated  as  to  induce  every  form  of  mental  disorder  from 
exalted  delirium  to  that  happy  abolition  of  all  consciousness 
which  disarms  the  surgical  knife  of  its  greatest  terrors,  and 
renders  it  a  welcome  blessing.  Who  can  have  read  the 

*  Psychological  Confessions  of  the  English  Opium-Eater,’  with¬ 
out  a  sort  of  fascination?  marvelling  much  that  a  few  grains  of 
an  inspissated  vegetable  juice  should  fill  the  mind  with  the  most 
gorgeous  images,  —  ‘  building  upon  the  bosom  of  darkness,  out 
‘  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain,  cities  and  temples,  beyond 
‘  the  art  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  —  beyond  the  splendour  of 

*  Babylon  and  Hekatompylos.’  Hachisch  (the  extract  of  Indian 
hemp)  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium  by  Orientals,  and  its 
first  effect  is  usually  an  intense  feeling  of  happiness.  The 
haehisch-eater  is  happy,  not  like  the  sensualist,  or  the  gluttonous 
voluptuary,  but  like  him  who  hears  glad  tidings,  or  is  intoxicated 
with  success.  He  says,  with  Romeo,  *  My  bosom’s  lord  sits 
‘  lightly  on  his  throne.’  It  exalts  and  magnifies  all  other  states 
of  consciousness.  Minutes  seem  hours, — hours  years.  Theodore 
Gautier,  a  French  writer  of  some  note,  found,  when  under 
its  influence,  that  the  slightest  deep  sound  produced  the  effect 
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of  rolling  thunder ;  his  own  voice  appeared  so  tremendous  to 
him,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  throwing 
down  the  walls,  or  of  himself  bursting  like  a  bomb.  Nothing 
is  more  common,  in  short,  than  this  empirical  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  material  agents  on  the  spiritual  faculties,  and  yet  the 
bulk  of  mankind  know  nothing  of  mental  physiology.  To  attain 
to  this  knowledge,  it  is  first  and  most  emphatically  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  natural  history  of  the  organ  and  of  the 
agent. 

What,  then,  is  this  consciousness?  is  the  question  of  Sir 
Henry  Holland :  — 

‘  Scarcely,’  he  replies,  ‘  can  we  render  the  conception  of  it  clearer 
by  definition,  or  describe  what  is  inseparable  from  our  existence  and 
identity  of  being.  Language  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  fails  in 
meetiug  the  emergency ;  and  the  very  simplicity  of  the  fact  tends  to 
make  it  less  obvious  to  common  comprehension.  We  have,  in  the 
instrument  of  examination,  the  actual  thing  to  be  examined ;  for  we 
cannot  better  describe  the  mental  life  of  man  than  as  embodied  in  a 
succession  of  acts  or  states  of  consciousness  so  continuous  as  to  give 
and  maintain  the  sense  of  personal  identity.’  (P.  47.) 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever,  we  think,  that  this  is  as 
near  an  exposition  of  mental  life  as  general  terms  will  permit. 
But  the  inquiry  immediately  arises,  whether  these  successive 
states  of  consciousness  are  single  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
or  whether  (to  use  Sir  Henry’s  own  words)  our  mental  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  wide  and  mixed  current,  in  which 
various  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions  do  actually 
coalesce  and  coexist  as  to  time,  and  are  simultaneously  conveyed 
to  us  by  this  common  consciousness.  Let  an  individual  care¬ 
fully  examine  his  own  perceptions  in  this  respect,  and  he  will 
arrive  at  some  important  knowledge.  He  will  find  how  inces¬ 
sant,  instantaneous,  abrupt,  is  the  change  in  the  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  —  how  continuous  the  stream,  —  how  impotent  his 
will  to  alter  or  modify  the  successive  conditions.  Yet  at  every 
moment  there  is  unity  of  thought.  The  mind  can  only  be  in 
one  state,  or  occupied  with  one  notion  or  idea,  at  the  same 
moment.  This  is  the  logical  deduction  from  all  we  know  of 
the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  its  accuracy  may  be  ascertained 
by  observation. 

‘  Place  yourself,’  Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks,  ‘  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  city,  a  thousand  objects  of  vision  before  your  eye — sounds 
hardly  less  various  coming  upon  the  ear — odours  also  constantly 
changing  —  contact  or  collision  at  every  moment  with  some  external 
object.  Amidst  this  multitude  of  physical  objects  of  sensation,  and 
with  all  the  organs  of  sense  seemingly  open,  one  alone  (whether  in 
itself  simple  or  compound  dees  not  affect  the  question)  will  be  found 
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at  each  moment  distinctly  present  to  the  mind.  It  combines  them 
only  by  giving  close  and  rapid  sequence  to  the  acts  of  attention.  Let 
the  trial  be  made  to  attend  at  once  to  the  figures  of  two  persons 
within  the  same  scope  of  vision  ;  or  to  listen  at  the  same  moment  to 
two  distinct  sounds ;  or  to  blend  objects  of  sight  with  those  of  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  same  act  of  attention.  The  impossibility  will  instantly  be 
felt,  and  the  passage  of  the  mind  from  one  act  to  another  very  often 
recognised.  Or,  under  the  same  circumstances,  let  the  mind  pass 
suddenly,  by  will  or  accident,  into  a  train  of  inward  thought,  what¬ 
ever  the  subject,  and  all  the  external  objects  thus  crowded  around 
you  utterly  disappear,  though  the  pliysical  agents  producing,  and  the 
organs  receiving  sensations,  remain  precisely  as  before.  Every  sense 
sleeps  while  the  mind  is  thus  awake  and  active  within  itself.  A  man 
so  occupied  may  be  alone  in  a  multitude.’ 

Thus  in  a  few  short  sentences — nay,  in  a  few  short  words 
—  Sir  Henry  Holland  gives  the  key  to  those  phenomena 
of  attention,  which,  under  the  term  mesmeric,  have  excited 
the  wonder,  curiosity,  and  credulity  of  men.  ^  Every  sense 
‘  sleeps  while  the  mind  is  thus  awake  and  active  within 
‘  itself.'  Let  the  consciousness  be  occupied  continuously  with 
one  idea  or  train  of  ideas,  and  nothing  else  can  find  a  place : 
the  external  world  and  all  its  influences  are  shut  out;  there  is 
neither  pain  nor  pleasure  from  outer  agencies,  nor  is  there  per¬ 
ception  of  any  kind  whatever.  A  full  orchestra  may  be  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  chorus  of  Handel  while  the  mind  is  wholly  absent 
from  any  consciousness  of  it.  The  loudest  roar  of  cannon 
may  be  annihilated,  at  moments,  to  the  oflScer  who  is  intently 
engaged  in  manoeuvring  his  regiment  or  his  ship  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  The  terms  absence  of  mind,  abstraction,  and  reverie 
indicate  mental  conditions  of  this  kind.  Illustrations  are  related 
which  would  appear  to  be  incredible  if  not  well  authenticated, 
and  wholly  in  accordance  with  these  fundamental  facts  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Having  clearly  and  once  for  all  ascertained  that  there  can 
be  only  one  state  of  consciousness  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
let  the  inquirer  discard  the  converse  proposition  as  utterly 
erroneous  and  as  absolutely  fatal  to  the  right  study  of  mind ; 
for  it  is  a  fundamental  error,  and  will  vitiate  all  his  inquiries 
and  conclusions  as  to  the  true  nature  and  relations  of  mental 
phenomena.  This  proftosition  being  fully  established,  the  in¬ 
quiry  arises,  with  what  rapidity  do  these  all-absorbing  states 
of  consciousness  succeed  each  other  ?  This  question  Sir  Henry 
Holland  discusses  in  his  fourth  chapter  ‘  On  Time,  as  an 
‘Element  in  Mental  Functions,’ — a  question  which  necessarily 
involves  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  which  the  organ  of  mind 
bears  to  its  states  of  consciousness.  It  is  obvious  to  all  who 
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direct  their  attention  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  paralytic, 
or  of  persons  labouring  under  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
brain  known  as  softening,  that  in  them  the  states  of  conscious¬ 
ness  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  manifestly  much  less 
than  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  organ.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  the  brain  is  stimulated  by  alcohol,  opium,  or  other 
nervine  narcotics,  the  states  of  consciousness  succeed  each  other 
at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  progress.  And  so  also  in  acute 
mania.  Kobert  Hall  when  convalescent  from  mania  remarked, 

‘  You,  with  the  rest  of  my  friends,  tell  me  that  I  was  only 
‘  seven  weeks  in  confinement,  and  the  date  of  the  year  corre- 
‘  spends,  so  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  you ;  but  they  have 
‘  appeared  to  me  like  seven  years.  My  mind  was  so  excited, 

‘  and  my  imagination  so  lively  and  acute,  that  more  ideas  passed 
‘  through  my  mind  during  those  seven  weeks  than  in  any  seven 
*  years  of  my  life.’ 

Some  of  the  most  singular  illustrations  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  states  of  consciousness  succeed  eaeh  other  have  been 
afforded  by  persons  in  whom  there  has  been  a  sense  of  great 
personal  danger,  as  during  an  accident,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  a  circulation  of  undecarbonised  blood  through  the  brain. 
The  accidents  of  hanging  and  drowning  are  of  this  character. 
Binns  relates  the  following ;  — 

‘  We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who,  being  able  to  swim 
but  little,  ventured  too  far  out,  and  became  exhausted.  His  alarm 
was  great ;  and,  after  making  strenuous,  but  ill-directed  efforts  to 
regain  the  shore,  he  shouted  for  assistance,  and  then  sank,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  to  rise  no  more.  The  noise  of  the  water  in  his  ears  was  at 
first  horrible,  and  the  idea  of  death  —  and  such  a  death  —  terrific  in 
the  extreme.  He  felt  himself  sinking  as  if  for  an  age ;  and  descent, 
it  seemed,  would  have  no  end.  But  this  frightful  state  passed  away. 
His  senses  became  steeped  in  light.  Innumerable  and  beautiful  visions 
presented  themselves  to  his  imagination.  Luminous  aerial  shapes  ac¬ 
companied  him  through  embowering  groves  of  graceful  trees  ;  while 
soft  music,  as  if  breathed  from  their  leaves,  moved  his  spirit  to 
voluptuous  repose.  Marble  colonnades,  light-pierced  vistas,  soft 
grassy  walks,  picturesque  groups  of  angelic  beings,  gorgeously 
plumaged  birds,  golden  fish  that  swam  in  purple  waters,  and  glisten¬ 
ing  fruit  that  hung  from  latticed  arbours,  were  seen,  admired,  and 
passed.  Then  the  vision  changed  ;  and  he  saw,  as  if  in  a  wide  field, 
the  acts  of  his  own  being,  from  the  first  dawn  of  memory  to  the 
moment  when  he  entered  the  water.  They  were  all  grouped  and 
ranged  in  the  order  of  succession  of  their  happening,  and  he  read  the 

whole  volume  of  existence  at  a  glance . From  this  condition 

of  beatitude  —  at  least,  these  were  the  last  sensations  he  could  re¬ 
member, —  he  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  consequently  to  pain, 
agony,  and  disappointment.’ 
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The  confirmation  of  this  wonderfully  rapid  succession  of 
states  under  the  circumstances  given,  is  afforded  by  similar  in¬ 
stances,  not  differing  in  any  essential  particular :  yet  the  period 
between  the  cessation  of  respiration  and  loss  of  consciousness  in 
drowning  is  exceedingly  short,  not  occupying  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  probably  even  a  less  time. 

A  similar  rapidity  of  succession  takes  place  probably  in  all 
morbidly  excited  affections  of  the  cerebrum.  The  confessions 
of  the  English  Opium-eater  describe  phenomena  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  under  the  influence  of  that  drug  not  different  from  those 
just  related.  In  dreams  it  is  a  matter  of  popular  knowledge  that 
there  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  succession  of  these  states ;  — 

'  Each  faintest  trace  that  memory  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years. 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all  that  was  —  at  once  appears.’ 

We  may  admit,  with  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  this  notion  is 
vague,  as  everything  in  the  world  of  dreams  must  necessarily' 
be,  and  incapable  of  anything  like  proof.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  something  like  definiteness  is  obtained  under  very  special 
circumstances.  Count  Lavalette  thus  describes  a  dream,  and 
the  time  it  occupied :  — 

*  One  night,  while  I  was  asleep,  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  J ustice 
struck  twelve,  and  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the 
sentry,  but  I  fell  asleep  again  immediately.  In  this  sleep  I  dreamed 
that  1  was  standing  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  I’Echelle.  A  melancholy  darkness  spread  around ;  all  was  still. 
Nevertheless,  a  low  and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a  sudden, 
I  perceived,  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  advancing  towards  me, 
a  troop  of  cavalry ;  the  men  and  horses,  however,  ail  flayed.  The 
men  held  torehes  in  their  hands,  the  flames  of  which  illuminated 
faces  without  skin,  and  with  bloody  muscles.  Their  hollow  eyes 
rolled  in  their  large  sockets,  their  mouths  opened  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  helmets  of  banging  flesh  covered  their  hideous  heads.  The 
horses  dragged  along  their  own  skins  in  the  kennels,  which  over¬ 
flowed  with  blood  on  both  sides.  Pale  and  dishevelled  women  ap¬ 
peared  and  disappeared  alternately  at  the  windows  in  dismal  silence ; 
low  inarticulate  groans  filled  the  air,  and  I  remained  in  the  street 
alone,  petrified  with  horror,  and  deprived  of  strength  sufficient  to 
seek  my  safety  by  flight.  This  horrible  troop  continued  passing  in 
rapid  gallop,  and  casting  frightful  looks  on  me.  Their  march,  I 
thought,  continued  for  five  hours,  and  they  were  followed  by  an 
immense  number  of  artillery  waggons,  full  of  bleeding  corpses,  whose 
limbs  still  quivered.  A  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and  bitumen  almost 
choked  me.  At  length,  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison,  shutting  with 
great  force,  awoke  me  again.  I  made  my  repeater  strike,  it  was  no 
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more  than  midnight,  so  that  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  had  lasted 
no  more  than  tm  minutes  ;  that  is  to  sa7,  the  time  necessary  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  sentry  and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold  was  severe,  and 
the  watchword  short.  The  next  day  the  turnkey  confirmed  my 
calculations.  I  nevertheless  do  not  remember  one  single  event  in 
my  life,  the  duration  of  which  I  have  been  able  more  exactly  to 
calculate.’* 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  supplies  another  instance :  — 

‘  The  late  Lord  Holland  was  accustomed  to  relate  the  following 
anecdote'  of  what  had  happened  to  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when 
be  was  much  fatigued,  while  listening  to  a  friend  who  was  reading 
aloud,  he  fell  asleep  and  had  a  dream,  the  particulars  of  which  it 
would  have  occupied  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer  to  express 
in  writing.  After  he  awoke,  he  found  that  he  remembered  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  one  sentence,  while  he  actually  heard  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  immediately  following  it,  so  that  probably  the  whole 
time  during  which  he  had  slept  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  few 
seconds.’ 

The  time  occupied  by  a  volition,  or  act  of  will,  gives  in  some 
degree  a  measure  of  the  speed  of  mental  action,  and  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  state  of  consciousness  gives  place  to 
another.  The  readiness  of  an  *  excitable  ’  person,  and  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  a  lymphatic  one,  is  matter  of  popular  observation.  Sir 
H.  Holland  remarks,  with  great  justice,  that, — 

‘  In  extreme  old  age,  which  variously  expresses,  through  the 
effects  of  gradual  change,  the  more  sudden  but  transient  anticipation 
of  disease,  there  appears  to  exist  not  merely  an  impairment  of  the 
powers  of  perception  and  volition,  but  also  of  those  actions,  whatever 
their  nature,  upon  which  association  and  suggestion  depend.  The 
train  of  thought  may  be  just  in  its  order  and  conclusions,  but  it  is 
more  slowly  pursued.  A  longer  time,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  is  required  for  those  connexions,  and  changes  by  succession, 
which  occur  in  every  such  continuous  action  of  mind.  Here,  too,  as 
in  disease,  there  is  more  of  toil  and  difficulty  in  all  intellectual  opera¬ 
tions  —  from  the  simple  act  of  attention  to  the  more  complex  ones  of 
association  and  thought.  The  mind  speedily  becomes  fatigued,  the 
chain  is  broken,  and  confusion  ensues.  Observation  shows  these 
occurrences,  in  every  shade  and  degree,  in  the  medical  cases  which 
come  before  us,  and  they  often  afford  the  most  curious  and  unexpected 
analysis  of  mental  conditions,  which  in  their  more  perfect  and  healthy 
state  seem  to  be  indissolubly  united.’ 

This  extract  Is  a  good  illustration  of  the  subtlety,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  practical  value,  of  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  views. 


*  Sleep  Psychologically  considered  with  reference  to  Sensation 
and  Memory.  By  Bbnchard  Fossgate,  M.D.  New  York :  1850. 
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Experiments  are  not  wanting  which  would  seem  to  supply 
the  means  of  an  approximative  measurement  of  the  rapidity  of 
mental  acts.  A  very  large  proportion  of  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  consist  in  noting  the  moment  at  which  a  star  passes  before 
the  micrometer-threads  of  a  telescope.  The  moment  of  this 
transit  can  be  indicated,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
to  a  tenth  of  a  second.  Two  senses  are  engaged  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  for  while  the  observer  watches  the  star,  he  listens  to  the 
strokes  of  the  pendulum-clock,  which  stands  near.  When  the 
star  comes  near  the  thread  he  notes  its  exact  distance  from  it  at 
a  certain  stroke  of  the  pendulum,  and  then  its  exact  distance 
past  the  thread  at  the  next  stroke.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
distances  on  each  side,  the  true  moment  of  transit  is  estimated. 
Professor  Bessel,  of  the  Konigsberg  Observatory,  remarked 
that  he  evidently  did  not  note  the  moment  at  which  the  star 
impinged  on  the  threads  synchronously  with  the  other  ob¬ 
servers.  Experiments  were  made  to  elucidate  this  point ;  and 
it  was  found,  practically,  that  they  all  diflered  more  or  less 
from  each  other.  Nicolai,  of  the  Mannheim  Observatory,  also 
made  experiments  with  Knorre  of  the  Observatory  at  Nicolaief, 
and  Clausen  of  Denmark.  Knorre  noted  the  true  moment  half 
a  second  later,  and  Clausen  one- third  of  a  second,  while  Bessel 
noted  his  observation  a  second  earlier  than  Knorre.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  time  should  be  allotted  to  perception,  and 
how  much  to  volition  in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  M.  Nicolai  stopped  short  in  these  experiments ;  for  the 
habit  of  accuracy  which  a  training  in  astronomical  observation 
gives,  is  eminently  useful  in  the  observation  of  mental  pheno¬ 
mena.  One  general  fact  is  deducible  from  these  remarks;  namely, 
that  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  as  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  mental  states  succeed  each  other. 

Although  the  mind  is  a  unity,  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
consciousness  occur,  from  which  the  conclusion  has  been  most 
erroneously  drawn  that  the  mind  is  dual.  These  states  are  known 
ia  double  consciousness.  Insanity  and  somnambulism,  and  even 
ordinary  dreaming,  offer  illustrations  of  this  condition.  Some¬ 
times  the  individual  has  two  separate  currents  of  mental  existence, 
running  alternately,  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  wholly 
independently  of  each  other.  Thus,  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  he  will  be  in  a  given  mental  state,  and  be  morose,  joyous, 
clever ;  and  then  his  whole  state  will  change  into  the  contrary, 
or  what  may  be  termed  his  natural  condition.  When  he  is 
in  the  one  condition  he  has  no  recollection  whatever  of  what 
occurred  in  the  other,  so  that  the  one  half  of  his  existence  is  an 
enUre  blank  to  the  other  half.  This  is  what  occurs  in  certain 
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forms  of  somnambulism.  In  insanity  the  same  peculiarity 
appears  in  another  form.  The  subject  of  it  holds  imaginary 
conversation  with  himself  as  though  he  were  a  second  person ; 
overwhelms  himself  with  wit,  overcomes  himself  in  argument, 
not  knowing  all  the  while  that  this  strange  conflict  is  produced 
by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  halves  of  his  cerebrum. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  is  erroneous  to  term 
this  state  *  duality  of  mind ;  ’  it  is^  as  Sir  Henry  Holland 
conclusively  argues,  duality  of  function.  A  very  practical 
conclusion  Sir  Henry  draws  from  this  singularly  interesting 
state  is,  that  this  duality  of  function  may  occasionally  be  the 
cause  of  insanity. 

*  The  considerations  already  stated,*  be  remarks,  ‘  bring  us  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  question  whether  some  of  the  aberrations  of  mind 
which  come  under  the  name  of  insanity,  are  not  due  to  incongruous 
action  of  this  double  structure,  to  which  perfect  unity  of  action 
belongs  in  the  healthy  state.  ...  It  has  been  a  familiar  remark  that 
in  certain  states  of  mental  derangement,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  of 
hysteria  which  border  closely  upon  it,  there  appear,  as  it  were,  two 
minds ;  one  tending  to  correct,  by  more  just  perceptions,  feelings, 
and  volitions,  the  aberrations  of  the  other,  and  the  relative  power  of 
these  influences,  varying  at  difierent  times.  Cases  of  this  singular 
kind  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  medical  man.  I 
have  myself  seen  many  such,  in  which  there  occurred  great  disorder 
of  mind  from  this  sort  of  double  dealing  with  itself.  In  some  cases 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  double  series  of  sensations ;  the  real  and 
unreal  objects  of  sense  impressing  the  individual  so  far  simultaneously 
that  the  judgment  and  acts  of  mind  are  disordered  by  their  con¬ 
currence.  In  other  instances,  the  incongruity  is  chiefly  marked  in 
the  moral  feelings,  an  opposition  far  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
incongruous  perceptions,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  painful  studies 
to  the  observer  of  mental  disease.’ 

The  last  state  of  mind  we  have  to  notice  is  the  most  curious 
of  all,  viz.,  the  unconscious  state ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  mental  states  of  which  we  are  not  cognisant  at  the 
time  of  transition,  or  of  which  we  often  become  cognisant 
by  the  results  only,  as  an  act  of  memory,  in  dreams,  deli¬ 
rium,  and  other  morbid  states.  To  speak  of  unconscious 
mental  states,  or  of  unconscious  mind,  is  apparently  para¬ 
doxical  ;  but  let  the  reader  carefully  examine  the  state  of  his 
own  mind, —  his  volitions,  perceptions,  trains  of  thought, — and 
he  will  find  multitudinous  examples  of  mental  states  which  never 
reach  his  consciousness,  or,  at  least,  would  never  have  reached 
it,  had  he  not  sought  for  them,  watched  for  them,  and  by  a 
vigorous  mental  e&rt  set  them  before  his  ‘  mind’s  eye.’  This 
kind  of  state  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  unconsciousness 
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to  external  objects  which  we  have  already  noted.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  not  conscious  of  internal  mental 
operations,  just  as  in  the  latter  it  is  not  conscious  of  external 
impressions.  Thus  a  banker’s  clerk  will  run  his  eye  over  a 
column  of  figures  and  will  name  the  total  without  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  details  of  the  process.  So  the  reader  of  these 
pages  has  been  reading  sentence  after  sentence  without  any 
definite  consciousness  of  the  structure  of  each  component  phrase, 
or  of  their  relation  to  each  other  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  bis  valuable  chapter  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem*,  places  in  this  category  a  much  higher  class  of  mental 
phenomena  than  even  these. 

*  Most  persons  who  attend  to  their  own  mental  operations  are 
aware  that  when  they  have  been  occupied  for  some  time  about  a 
particular  subject,  and  have  then  transferred  their  attention  to  some 
other,  the  first,  when  they  return  to  the  consideration  of  it,  may  be 
found  to  present  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  before  it  was  put  aside,  notwithstanding  that  the  mind  has 
since  been  so  completely  engrossed  with  the  second  subject  as  not  to 
have  been  consciously  directed  towards  the  first  in  the  interval. 
Now  a  part  of  this  change  may  depend  upon  the  altered  condition  of 
the  mind  itself,  such  as  we  experience  when  we  take  up  a  subject  in 
the  morning  with  all  the  vigour  which  we  derive  from  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  sleep,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  difiiculties  and  in 
disentangling  perplexities  which  checked  our  further  progress  the 
night  before,  when  we  were  too  weary  to  give  more  than  a  languid 
attention  to  the  points  to  be  made  out,  and  could  use  no  exertion  in 
the  search  for  their  solutions.  But  this  by  no  means  accounts  for 
the  entirely  new  development  which  the  subject  is  frequently  found 
to’have  undergone  when  we  return  to  it  after  a  considerable  interval ; 
a  development  which  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  in  any  other 
mode  than  by  attributing  it  to  the  interm^iate  activity  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  which  has  in  this  instance  automatically  evoked  the  result 
without  our  consciousness.’ 

Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  he  submitted  these  views  to  Sir  "W. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  Mr.  Mill  assured  him  that  the 
fact  of  the  unconscious  development  of  a  subject  of  thought 
was  so  familiar  to  him,  that  when  he  found  it  difiBcult  to 
pursue  an  inquiry  farther,  not  seeing  his  way  clearly  through 
its  entanglements,  he  was  accustomed  to  lay  it  aside  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  and  to  devote  himself  to  some  other  object, 
with  the  full  expectation  (derived  from  frequent  experience) 
of  being  able  to  prosecute  his  first  investigation  with  diminished 
difficulty,  whenever  he  might  feel  disposed  to  resume  it.  Sir 


*  Homan  Physiology.  Fifth  edition. 
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6.  Brodie  makes  an  6bservation  to  the  same  effect  in  his 
‘  Psychological  Inquiries.’  Referring  the  development  of  ideas 
to  this  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  poetic  creations  and  scientific 
discoveries,  he  adds, — 

*  But  it  seems  to  me  that  on  some  occasions  a  still  more  remark¬ 
able  process  takes  place  in  the  mind,  which  is  even  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  volition  than  that  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  as  if  there 
were  in  the  mind  a  principle  of  order  which  operates  without  our 
being  at  the  time  conscious  of  it.  It  has  often  happened  to  me  to 
have  been  occupied  by  a  particular  subject  of  inquiry ;  to  have  accu¬ 
mulated  a  store  of  facts  connected  with  it ;  but  to  Iiave  been  able  to 
proceed  no  farther.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  time,  without  any 
addition  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  I  have  found  the  obscurity  and 
confusion,  in  which  the  subject  was  originally  enveloped,  to  have 
cleared  away  ;  the  facts  have  seemed  all  to  have  settled  themselves 
in  their  right  places,  and  their  mutual  relations  to  have  become 
apparent,  although  I  have  not  been  sensible  of  having  made  any  dis¬ 
tinct  effort  fur  that  purpose.* 

These  are  singularly  curious  and  interesting  statements,  and 
valuable  contributions  to  mental  physiology,  although  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  results  of  a  repose  from  a  subject 
for  weeks  or  months  can  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  category 
as  those  following  from  a  much  shorter  period. 

But,  in  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton,  these  observations  and  this  doctrine  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  anticipated  by  Leibnitz  in  the  introduction  to  his 
‘  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  I’Entendement  humain,’  which  w'ere 
written  in  answer  to  Locke  in  1704,  and  first  published  by 
Kaspe  in  1765.  The  passage  is  one  of  such  remarkable  acute¬ 
ness  of  observation  and  such  masterly  eloquence,  that  we  place 
it  before  our  readers. 

‘  D’ailleurs  il  y  a  mille  marques  qui  font  juger  qu’il  y  a  a  tout 
moment  une  infinite  de  perceptions  en  nous  mais  sans  aperception  et 
sans  reflexion ;  e’est-a-dire  des  changements  dans  lame  meme,  dont 
nous  ne  nous  aper^evons  pas,  pareeque  ces  impressions  sont  ou  trop 
petites  et  en  trop  grand  nombre,  ou  trop  unies,  en  sorte  qu’elles 
n’ont  rien  d’assez  distinguant  h  part ;  mais  jointes  k  d’autres,  elles 
ne  laissent  pas  de  faire  leur  efiet  et  de  se  faire  sentir  dans  I’assem- 

blage  au  moins  eonfusement . Toute  attention  demande  de  la 

memoire,  et  quand  nous  ne  sommes  point  avertis,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de 
prendre  garde  a  quelques-unes  de  nos  propres  perceptions  presentes, 
nous  les  laissons  passer  sans  reflexion  et  meme  sans  les  remarquer ; 
mais  si  quelqu’un  nous  en  avertit  incontinent  et  nous  fait  remarquer, 
par  example,  quelque  bruit  qu’on  vient  d’entendre,  nous  nous  en 
souvenons  et  nous  nous  aper^evons  d’en  avoir  eu  tantot  quelque 

sentiment . Ces  petites  perceptions  sont  done  de  plus  grand 

efficace  qu’on  ne  pense.  Ce  sont  elles  qui  formeiit  ce  je  ne  sais 
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quoi,  ces  gouts,  ces  .images  des  qualit^s  des  sens,  claires  dans 
rassemblage,  mais  confuses  dans  les  parties  ;  ces  impressions  que  les 
corps  qui  nous  environnent  font  sur  nous  et  qui  enveloppent  I’iniini ; 
cette  liaison  que  chaque  etre  a  avec  tout  le  reste  de  I’univers.  On 
peut  meme  dire  qu’en  consequence  de  ces  petites  perceptions  le 
present  cst  plein  de  Tavenir  et  charge  du  passe;  que  tout  est  con- 
spirant  (ffupjTi’ota  Trdi'ra  comme  disait  Hippocrate),  et  que  dan?  la 
moindre  des  substances,  des  yeux  aussi  per^ants  que  ceux  de  Dieu 
pourraient  lire  toute  la  serie  des  choses  de  I’univers. 

‘  “  Quae  sint,  quae  fuerint,  quae  mox  ventura  traliantur.” 

‘ .  .  En  un  mot,  les  perceptions  insensibles  sont  d’un  aussi  giund 
usage  dans  la  pneumatique  que  les  corpuscules  dans  la  physique ; 
et  il  est  egalement  deraisonnable  de  rejeter  les  unes  et  les  autres 
sous  pretexte  qu’elles  sont  hors  de  la  portee  de  nos  sens.’ 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  distinction  between  these  ‘  uncon- 
*  scions  perceptions  ’  of  Leibnitz  and  the  unconscious  functional 
activity  which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  some  modern  writers  appear 
to  ascribe  to  the  brain  ;  for  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
analyse  and  trace  to  their  source  the  unbidden  operations  and 
creative  energy  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  profound  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  organs  of  thought  points  to  faculties  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  incomparably  beyond  them.  To  borrow  another  sen¬ 
tence  from  Leibnitz :  — 

‘  De  plus  par  le  moyen  de  lame  ou  de  la  forme,  il  y  a  une 
veritable  unite  qui  repond  a  ce  quon  appelle  MOi  en  nous ;  ce  qui 
ne  saurait  avoir  lieu  ni  dans  les  machines  de  I’art  ni  dans  la  simple 
masse  de  la  matierc,  quelquc  organisee  qu’elle  puisse  etre,  qu’on  ne 
peut  considerer  que  comme  un  etang  plein  do  poissons  ou  comme  une 
montre  composee  de  ressorts  et  de  roues.’  {^Leibnitz,  Systeme  nou¬ 
veau  de  la  Nature,  §  11.) 

Dr.  Laycock,  now  occupying  that  chair  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  to  which  the  names  of  Cullen,  Gregory,  and  Alison 
have  given  such  high  eminence,  has  earned  his  researches  deeply 
into  these  subjects,  and  brought  under  a  system  of  psychology 
many  anomalies  which  had  before  perplexed  all  inquiry  into 
these  singular  relations  of  mind  and  body.  "We  have  not  room 
here  to  comment  on  the  peculiar  views  contained  in  Dr.  Lay- 
cock’s  writings,  though  they  may  at  some  future  time  come 
under  our  consideration.  We  would  merely  notice  at  present, 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  before  us,  his  striking  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  unconscious  or  automatic  mental  states  to  the 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  instincts,  and  even  to  the  spontaneous 
intuitions  of  genius  which  he  ranges  under  the  same  category. 
Mozart,  when  only  four  years  old,  wrote  music  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  musical  composition,  although  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  them.  In  after  life  he  wrote  music,  to  use 
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his  own  phrase,  because  he  could  not  help  it.  To  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  belong  the  wonderful  calculators,  and  all 
the  apparent  marvels  of  clairvo}  ant,  hysterieal,  and  somnambu¬ 
listic  geniuses.  Sir  H.  Holland  remarks,  in  his  preface,  that  in 
the  discussion  of  his  subjects  he  has  kept  constantly  in  view 
‘  that  great  law  of  continuity  which  equally  governs  all  mental 
*  and  material  phenomena ;  ’  (in  this  respect  being  an  acute  fol¬ 
lower  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Aristotle),  adding  that  no  conclusions 
are  more  secure,  or  more  profitable,  than  those  drawn  from  a 
careful  notice  of  continuous  relations,  and  of  those  gradations  of 
change  which  bring  extreme  cases  within  common  laws,  and  re¬ 
concile  anomalies  with  facts  familiar  to  experience.  No  better 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  ‘  great  law  ’  can  be  afforded  than 
the  doctrines  just  stated — doctrines  which  link  in  a  common 
category  the  innate  knowledge  of  the  mere  instinctive  animal,  the 
aspirations  of  genius,  and  the  delirious  fantasies  of  the  hysterical 
and  insane.  These  remarks,  very  general  as  they  are,  must 
close  what  we  wish  to  say  as  to  the  agent.  We  will  now  j)asa 
to  the  consideration  of  the  organ  most  closely  associated  with 
all  the  functions  of  mind. 

The  study  of  the  anaitomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
has  been  rendered  much  more  repulsive  than  it  need  be,  by  the 
perplexing  structural  divisions  adopted  by  anatomists.  The 
layman,  so  soon  as  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  encephalon  (or  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  contained 
within  the  skull,  and  which  is  the  principal  material  organ 
of  thought),  encounters  the  most  singular  array  of  uncouth  terms. 
He  reads  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  pes  hippocampi,  the  calamus 
scriptorius,  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  pyramid,  the 
pineal  gland,  the  olivary  bodies,  and  many  more  terms  of  the  most 
fanciful  meaning ;  necessary,  it  is  granted,  for  the  anatomist  as 
track-marks,  but  more  embarrassing  than  instructive  to  the 
general  student  of  mental  physiology.  Apart  from  this  minute 
and  technical  anatomy,  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  is  easily  comprehensible,  thanks  to  the  patient  labours 
of  numerous  microscopic  observers,  and  may  be  very  briefly 
described.  Every  bone  of  the  spine  is  a  thick  ring;  and  these 
bones,  when  placed  upon  each  other,  form  not  only  what  is 
called  the  vertebral  column,  but  also  a  canal.  Within  this 
strong  bony  canal  is  placed  the  spinal  cord — medulla,  or  marrow, 
in  popular  phrase, — which  is  continuous  upwards  with  the  brain, 
and  downwards  with  the  nerves  going  off  to  the  limbs  and  trunk. 
The  brain  and  this  spinal  cord  constitute  the  great  centres  of 
all  sensorial  and  motive  action ;  hence  they  are  termed  the 
‘  cerebro-spinal  axis.’  It  is  in  and  by  and  through  this  axis 
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that  the  mind  operates  and  receives  the  impressions  of  the 
senses;  and  its  various  channels  of  communication  with  the 
external  world  are  the  multitudinous  nerves  of  motion  and 
sensation  which,  j)assing  off  in  innumerable  and  microscopically 
minute  fibrils  from  the  axis,  ramify  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  and  penetrate  every  muscular  fibre. 

Anatomical  research  shows  that  although  there  may  be 
one  centre,  the  special  seat  of  consciousness,  to  which  all  impres¬ 
sions  pass  (designated  by  older  writers  the  common  sensory), 
yet  there  are  smaller  centres  of  action  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  seat  of  consciousness,  but  in  which  is  seated  a  sort 
of  unconscious  intelligence  —  or,  w-e  should  rather  term  it, 
instinctive  perception  and  volition — to  regulate  the  muscles 
and  viscera  adaptively.  These  are  termed  ganglia,  being 
Anof-like  structures  situate  on  the  nerves.  All  the  centres 
are  of  the  same  general  structure  as  these ;  that  is,  they 
are  ganglionic,  and  made  up  of  ^  white  ’  and  ‘  grey  ’  matter  or 
tissue — a  fact  easily  observed  by  slicing  the  brain  of  a  sheep. 
The  white  portion,  like  the  nerves,  is  made  up  of  fibrils, 
whose  function  is  that  of  the  telegraphic  wires — that  is,  they 
are  fibrils  of  communication;  the  grey  matter  is  made  up  of 
very  minute  hollow  globules,  corpuscles,  vesicles,  or  ‘cells,’ 
collected  in  masses,  containing  little  grains  or  nuclei,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  number  of  blood-vessels.  These  cells  appear 
to  be  the  seat  of  action  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  ganglia  they  are  the  source  of  adapted  motions  and  other 
functions  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the  animal.  In  some 
parts  of  the  botly  this  cell-structure  is  found  far  away  from  the 
great  seat  of  thought  and  will,  connected  only  by  communi¬ 
cating  fibrils ;  in  this  case,  the  latter  are  the  nerves  of  sensation, 
and  the  cell-structure  constitutes  a  part  of  a  special  organ 
adapted  to  receive  impressions  from  without.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  retina,  spread  out  on  the  back  chamber  of  the  eye,  and 
connected  with  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve ;  so  also  the 
auditory  nerve  is  spread  out  on  the  beautiful  bony  mechanism 
of  the  ears.  Virtually,  then,  the  brain  is  prolonged  by  these 
communicating  fibrils  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  mouth, 
the  skin.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  that  if  a  leg  has 
been  amputated,  and  the  trunk  of  the  communicating  fibrils 
which  still  remain  in  the  stump  be  irritated,  pain  is  felt  as  if 
the  amputated  foot  itself  were  the  seat  of  the  injury  ;  and  thus 
the  sufferer  may  apparently,  and  to  his  own  feelings,  experience 
pain  in  a  limb,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  have  been  long 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
senses ;  impressions  made  on  the  communicating  fibrils  excite 
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the  same  idea  of  outness  as  if  the  very  nerve-cell  Itself  had  been 
touched,  which  is  the  sentinel  of  the  intelligent  principle  within. 
Thus  it  is  that  deaf  people  hear,  as  it  were,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  roar  of  cataracts — thus  it 
is  that  the  blind  see  flashes  of  light,  brilliant  colours,  and 
phantasms  of  wondrous  variety  —  thus  it  is  that  abominable 
odours  oppress  the  sense  of  smell  when  that  sense  is  abolished, 
and  bitterness  is  felt  when  nought  bitter  touches  the  palate. 

As  we  do  not  propose  to  write  a  formal  dissertation  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  have  said 
enough  for  our  readers  to  understand  some  of  the  eficcts  of  that 
wonderful  reciprocity  of  action  of  body  and  mind  which  it  is  the 
province  of  mental  physiology  to  explain.  Amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  ‘  the  effects  of  mental  attention  on  bodily 
‘  organs  ’  —  to  which  subject  Sir  H.  Holland  devotes  a  chapter. 
A  right  knowledge  of  these  constitutes  a  key  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  those  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  inexplicable,  pheno¬ 
mena,  designated  mesmeric,  electro-biological,  magnetic,  spiritual¬ 
istic,  &c.,  —  all  which  are  purely  natural,  and  exceptional  in  no 
respect  whatever  to  those  who  comprehend  the  (principles  of 
mental  physiology. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  agent  in  mental  phenomena,  and  inquire, 
with  Sir  Henry  Holland,  what  is  meant  by  the  act  of  mind 
termed  attention.  It  is  the  direction  of  the  consciousness  by 
voluntary  effort,  or  otherwise,  to  particular  organs  and  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  mind  trying  to  know  and  become  cogni¬ 
sant  of  states  of  the  organism  through  its  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nications  and  ‘  outposts.  Now  the  consciousness  may  be  thus 
directed  by  a  distinct  act  of  the  will,  or  independently  of  the 
will,  and  be  induced  by  sensations  derived  from  the  part,  or  by 
some  mental  state  having  reference  to  the  part,  but  equally  in¬ 
dependent  of  volition.  When  thus  directed,  an  act  of  attention 
may  and  will  induce  in  many  persons  changes  in  the  physical 
condition  and  functions  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  directed.; 

Sir  H.  Holland  was  one  of  the  first  in  recent  times  (1839) 
to  direct  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  physicians  to  this 
curious  phenomenon,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  illustrations  he  gives.  There  are  good  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  often  quickened  or  otherwise 
disturbed  by  the  mere  centring  the  consciousness  upon  it, 
independently  of  any  emotion  or  anxiety.  Stimulated  atten¬ 
tion  will  frequently  give  a  local  sense  of  ailerial  pulsation 
^here  nut  previously  felt,  and  create  or  augment  those  singing 
and  rushing  noises  in  the  ears,  which  probably  depend  on  the 
circu^i^tion  through  the  capillary  vessels.  A  concentration  of 
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the  consciousness  on  the  stomach  creates  a  sensation  of  weight, 
oppression,  or  other  less  definite  uneasiness.  It  is  thus  the 
dyspeptic  aggravates  his  symptoms  by  the  constant  and  earnest 
direction  of  bis  mind  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  functions 
going  on  in  them.  Feelings  of  nausea  may  be  produced  or 
greatly  increased  in  this  way,  and  are  often  suddenly  relieved  by 
the  attention  being  directed  to  other  objects.  So,  if  a  person 
directs  his  attention  to  the  act  of  swallowing,  it  instantly  becomes 
embarnissing ;  or  if  be  be  a  stammerer,  and  is  suddenly  reminded 
of  his  infirmity,  vain  are  the  struggles  to  get  out  his  words. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  points  out  that  it  is  in  this  way  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  observer  falls  into  error.  He  commences  a  *  proving,’ 
that  is,  the  observation  of  the  effects  of  remedies,  by  taking  an 
incalculably  small  molecule  of  some  material,  as  chalk  or  char¬ 
coal,  usually  believed  by  common  experience  to  be  inert,  and 
vigorously  sets  his  attention  to  work  to  detect  its  operation  on 
various  parts  of  his  body.  Sensations  and  functional  disturb¬ 
ances  occur  in  obedience  to  these  reiteratftd  acts  of  directed  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  a  catalogue  of  symptoms  is  quickly  produced, 
amounting  sometimes  to  hundreds.  The  attention  urged  to 
seek  for  local  sensations  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  them ;  nay, 
they  generate  one  another,  and  are  often  excited  by  the  mere 
expectation  that  they  will  occur. 

In  the  experiments  also  of  the  mesmeric  philosopher  there  is 
identically  the  same  source  of  error,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  attention  of  the  subject  is  directed  to  the  parts  affected  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  mesmeriser,  and  not  by  his  own  pro¬ 
cesses  of  thought.  Very  many  years  ago.  Sir  H.  Holland  had 
his  mind  directed  to  this  point  wlien  witnessing  some  mesmeric 
exj)oriment8  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Chenevix.  These  experiments, 
made  on  two  young  girls,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  various 
sensations  —  heat,  weight,  or  inability  of  motion — in  any  limb 
to  which  the  attention  was  expressly  solicited  by  mesmeric 
means  applied,  and  by  the  questions  asked.  Tlie  proof  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  causes  concerned  was  afforded  by  the 
repetition  of  the  experiments,  with  the  show  of  the  same  means 
applied  (a  mere  slip  of  paper  placed  by  the  mesmeriser  ujjon  the 
limb),  but  with  nothing  actually  done.  The  effect  was  precisely 
the  same  as  before  in  the  description  of  sensations  produced; 
and  this  result  was  obtained  repeatedly,  with  little  variation. 
The  operation  of  Perkins’s  metallic  tractor  illustrates  the  same 
law. 

Of  late  years  these  phenomena  have  given  rise  to  phreno- 
mesmerism,  odylism,  rhabdomancy,  oneiromancy,  demonology, 
and  the  like.  Not  understanding  the  physiology  and  pathology 
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of  the  nervous  system,  merely  perceiving  a  certain  amount  of 
reality  in  the  phenomena  induced,  stimulated  by  the  opposition 
and  scoffs  of  unreasoning  sceptics,  —  the  supporters  of  these 
various  delusions  have  plunged  from  one  depth  of  error  to  a 
lower  deep,  and  tlience  to  a  lower  still,  until  settled  insanity  or 
monomania,  or  the  wildest  eccentricity,  has  ended  their  course 
of  exjMjrimcntul  inquiry.  Theirs  has  been  the  fate  of  Phaeton : 
thinking  in  their  ignorance  that  they  could  guide  an  inquiry 
into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  human  nature,  the  subject  has 
overmastered  their  weak  intellects  and  hurled  them  headlong. 

‘  Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna.’ 

It  is  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  that 
animals  endowed  with  the  power  of  vision  shall  use  the  eyes 
given  to  them  to  exercise  that  power;  it  is  equally  a  part 
of  that  great  and  wondrous  scheme  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  shall  be  the  organs  of  thought.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
solely  they  have  been  so  exquisitely  constructed.  If,  then, 
men  set  themselves  to  prove,  and  passionately  insist  that  their 
arguments  be  heard,  that  there  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  vision  without  eyes,  and  manifest  mental  phenomena 
independently  of  that  most  cunning  and  most  marvellous  piece 
of  organic  mechanism  in  the  universe,  the  human  brain,  they 
have  taken  leave  of  their  best  guide,  common  sense. 

Whatever  changes  the  nerves  undergo  in  relation  to  con¬ 
sciousness  the  brain  itself  will  undergo.  Hence  it  is  that 
just  as  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerves  may  be  altered 
mesmerically,  and  changes  in  motion,  sensation,  and  nutrition 
follow,  so  also  may  the  brain ;  and  all  those  morbid  conditions 
may  result  which  are  found  in  diseases  in  whieh  the  funetion  and 
not  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  modified.  The  most  common 
and  the  most  typical  of  this  class  of  changes  is  that  which 
occurs  in  sleep.  In  reference  to  this  singularly  mysterious 
phase  of  mental  life.  Sir  Henry  Holland  advances  views  of 
great  practical  importance;  for  if  the  true  nature  of  sleep 
and  dreaming  be  understood,  the  key  is  acquired  to  every 
possible  variety  of  disorder  of  ‘  ideation,’  from  the  simplest 
maniacal  delirium  to  the  wildest  ecstasy  of  the  clairvoyant,  the 
Pythonissa,  or  the  ecstatica.  Sir  Henry  is  of  opinion  that 
sleep  is  not  a  unity  of  state,  but  a  series  and  succession  of 
states,  ever  varying  from  moment  to  moment.  These  varia¬ 
tions  are  of  every  degree  of  diversity,  from  complete  wake¬ 
fulness  to  the  most  perfect  sleep  of  which  we  have  cognisance. 
Yet,  even  in  the  latter  condition,  fleeting  changes  may  be,  and 
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arc,  presented  to  the  consciousness  as  dreams,  so  that  no  stat6 
of  sleep  is  without  them.  That  they  are  not  remembered  is  no 
proof  that  they  have  not  occurred,  I'or  we  constantly  forget  our 
dreams.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  argue  for  the  annihilation, 
in  fact,  for  a  time,  of  all  that  is  not  merely  organic  life  ;  a  con¬ 
dition  absolutely  antagonistic  to  all  the  phenomena  of  mental 
life. 

Dreams  cannot,  however,  be  studied  apart  from  other  ana¬ 
logous  conditions  of  the  mind.  In  the  insane  we  have  acts  which 
are  simply  the  result  of  acted  dreams,  and  in  the  delirium  of 
intoxication  or  fever  we  have  the  same  eondition  from  different 
causes.  These  constitute,  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  tersely  re¬ 
marks,  the  great  mines  of  mental  discovery  open  to  us.  It  is 
from  the  study  and  observation  of  these  groups  of  phenomena, 
in  connexion  with  more  evanescent  changes,  that  we  can  attain 
to  a  just  theory  of  madness.  The  law  of  continuity  of  phe¬ 
nomena  is  specially  useful  as  a  guide  through  this  labyrintli  of 
contradictory  facts  and  conclusions. 

‘  I  know  of  no  principle  so  capable  of  affording  it  as  that  wliich 
views  all  the  forms  of  insanity,  including  delirium,  in  their  relation 
to  corresponding  healthy  states  of  mind ;  tracing  this  connexion 
through  those  intermediate  grades,  which  are  so  numerously  exposed 
to  us  in  the  various  conditions  of  human  existence.  The  diversities 
of  the  mind  in  what  is  accounted  its  healthy  state,  —  the  effect  of 
passions  in  suddenly  altering  its  whole  condition,  of  slighter  emotions 
in  gradually  changing  it,  and  of  other  incidents  of  life  in  affecting 
one  or  more  particular  faculties,  —  its  subjection  periodically  to 
sleep,  and  casually  to  the  states  of  intoxication,  somnambulism,  and 
reverie,  — its  gradual  transition  in  fever  from  a  state  where  there  is 
consciousness  of  vague  and  wandering  ideas  to  that  of  perfect  de-’ 
lirium,  —  all  these  furnish  so  many  piissages  through  which  we  may 
follow  sanity  into  insanity,  and  connect  the  different  forms  of  dis¬ 
ordered  intellect,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with  the  more  natural 
and  healthy  functions  of  the  mind.’ 

Before  entering  more  particularly  into  these  conditions,  let 
us  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  consciousness  in  dreaming. 

In  dreams  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  consciousness 
is,  that  through  all  the  continuous  states,  through  ail  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  (which  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  in  rapid  succession), 
however  absurd  the  idea,  however  monstrous  the  conclusions, 
the  reality  and  verity  of  the  states  are  never  doubted,  except  in 
those  apparently  exceptional  instances,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  of  true  mental  state  that  the  patient  suspects,  or  iu 
incorrect  popular  phrase,  ‘  dreams  ’  that  he  is  dreaming.  How 
is  this  question  to  be  answered  ?  Whatever  change  in  the  brain 
is  presented  to  the  consciousness,  no  matter  what  kind  it  may 
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be,  a  clmnge  in  the  mental  state  is  induced,  and  that  change 
is  believed  to  be  real.  Kunning  parallel  with  the  series  of 
changes  in  the  consciousness  there  is  a  concurrent  series  of 
changes  in  the  cell  structure  of  the  nervous  system  equally 
rapid,  equally  successional ;  and  it  is  the  sum-total  of  these 
in  any  given  time  which  constitute  the  material  link  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical.  Deeper  we  cannot  penetrate. 
Normally,  at  every  inlet  to  the  sensorium  the  excitants  of 
the  sensorium  pour  in,  —  now  by  the  ear,  now  by  the  eye, 
now  by  the  smell  or  the  touch,  or  from  the  wide-spread  inner 
surfaces.  Each  of  these  would,  separately,  develop  erro¬ 
neous  ideas  or  perceptions,  but  one  corrects  the  other.  *  Erro- 
‘  neous  states  of  consciousness  probably  occur,’  Dr.  Laycock 
remarks,  ‘  at  many  moments  of  our  waking  lives ;  not  one  of 
‘  our  senses  is  to  be  depended  upon ;  but  there  is  a  preordained 

*  mutual  control  and  correction  of  each  other  in  healthy  action 
‘  which  is  destroyed  in  dreaming  and  other  abnormal  states  of 

*  the  cerebrum.’  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  inlets  of 
knowledge  are  acting  imperfectly ;  the  external  senses  are  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  shut ;  there  is  no  perception  of  locality  or  of 
surrounding  things ;  and  so  the  mere  phantasmagorial  succession 
of  cerebral  changes  is  presented  to  the  consciousness  without 
that  direction  and  correction  which  in  the  waking  normal  state 
they  perpetually  undergo.  This  explanation  applies  to  every 
form  of  erroneous  conviction  dependent  upon  sensorial  changes. 
We  say  sensorial,  because  the  motor  portion  of  the  system  is 
more  or  less  paralysed  in  sleep  and  dreams,  and  the  will  which 
controls  the  functions  of  the  waking  mind  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  suspended.  This  exclusion  of  sensations  from  without 
varies  indefinitely  even  in  the  soundest  sleep. 

‘  It  varies  presumably  at  every  moment  of  time,’  Sir  Henry  Holland 
remarks,  ‘  and  not  only  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  general  power 
of  perception  is  present,  but  even  as  to  the  ratio  of  impression  from 
ditierent  organs.  One  sense,  in  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  may  be  more  asleep  than  another.  In  dreams  this  exclu¬ 
sion  of  external  sensations  is  generally  more  complete  than  in  mad¬ 
ness,  or  the  ordinary  state  of  intoxication ;  and  here,  accordingly,  the 
excursus  of  aberration  appears  to  be  widest.' 

Cicero  says,  and  justly,  that  if  it  had  been  so  ordered  by  nature 
that  we  should  actually  do  in  sleep  all  we  dream,  every  man 
would  have  to  be  bound  down  before  going  to  bed :  —  *  Majores 
‘  enim,  quam  ulli  insani,  efficerent  motus  somniantes.’ 

We  have  seen  what  grand  imagery  and  strange  phantasms 
may  be  seen  in  sleep ;  all  men  know  how  argumentative,  how 
poetic,  how  musical,  how  brilliant  they  may  be  in  their  slumbers. 
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But  in  the  waking  state  also  these  things  may  take  possession 
of  the  consciousness,  and  arc  then  known  as  spectral  or  delirious 
illusions.  There  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  illusions  of  every 
sense,  not  spectres  only,  or  visual  illusions,  but  auditory 
also,  as  when  *  airy  tongues  syllable  men’s  names;’  or  olfactory, 
when  odious  scents  haunt  the  sufferer;  or  tactile,  as  when 
it  is  felt  as  if  ants  or  other  insects  were  creeping  here  and  there 
on  the  skin.  Of  all  these,  the  visual  and  the  auditory  are  the 
most  interesting,  because  they  are  not  only  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  but  they  most  frequently  lead  to  mistaken 
conclusions  and  acts.  They  are  the  staple  of  all  tales  of  magic 
and  witchcraft,  of  the  marvels  of  odylisin,  electrobiology,  mes¬ 
merism,  and  have  even  led  to  great  religious  movements  and 
epidemical  excitements. 

‘  While  connected  on  the  one  hand,’  as  our  author  remarks,  ‘  with 
dreaming,  delirium,  and  insanity,  they  are  related  on  the  other,  by  a 
series  of  gradations,  with  the  most  natural  and  healthy  functions. 
From  the  recollected  images  of  objects  of  sense  which  the  volition, 
rationally,  exercised,  places  before  our  consciousness  for  the  pur|)oses 
of  thought,  and  which  the  reason  duly  separates  from  the  realities 
around  us,  we  have  a  gradual  transition,  under  different  states  of  the 
sensorium,  to  those  spectral  images  or  illusions  which  come  unbidden 
into  the  mind,  dominate  alike  over  the  senses  and  reason,  and,  either 
by  their  intensity  or  duration,  produce  disorder  in  the  intellectual 
functions,  and  in  all  the  actions  depending  thereon.’ 

In  illustration  of  the  strange  and  complex  character  of  these 
phenomena.  Sir  Henry  mentions  a  faculty  (often  tried  ex¬ 
perimentally  by  himself)  which  the  mind  occasionally  exercises, 
of  modifying,  by  a  sort  of  voluntary  effort,  the  spectral  images 
which  come  involuntarily  before  the  perception  when  the  eyes 
are  closed.  An  outline,  or  figure,  having  some  likeness  to  a  face, 
may  often  by  a  certain  effort  be  more  closely  assimilated  to  it, 
and  the  supplementary  features  made  to  stand  out  as  if  at  our 
I  bidding.  These  kind  of  images  will  come  involuntarily  before 

j  the  mind.  We  well  remember  how  when  prostrate  on  a  bed  of 

I  sickness  the  large  flickering  shadows  of  things  thrown  on  the  wall 

of  the  room  opposite  to  us  by  the  watcher’s  dim  candle,  gradually 
assumed  the  outline  of  grotesque  gigantic  human  forms,  and  re¬ 
mained  perfect  so  long  as  we  passively  looked  at  them,  but  were 
resolved  into  their^elements  the  moment  the  attention  was  fixed 
upon  them.  So  alk)  the  folds  of  the  coverlet  gradually  assumed 
the  appearance  of  figures  sculptured  from  the  whitest  Parian, — 
beautifully  chaste  and  classic  female  forms,  excelling  appa¬ 
rently  the  finest  works  of  Greek  art,  until,  rising  to  look 
more  euriously  at  them,  the  whole  array  of  beauty  vanished. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  contrary  happens,  and  these  spectral 
images  intrude  themselves  so  forcibly  that  they  cannot  be  put 
aside,  although  the  person  is  fully  awake,  and  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  illusion.  Sir  H.  Holland  has  met  with  many  re¬ 
markable  examples  of  this  disorder,  and  more  than  one  case  con¬ 
firming  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  which  the  patient, 
though  creating  the  illusion  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  had  no  equal 
power  of  removing  it.  He  could  call  up  the  ghost,  but  exorcise 
it  he  could  not. 

These  illusions  are  connected  with  other  facts  of  singular 
interest  and  of  great  practical  importance.  We  have  seen  how 
acts  of  attention  will  develope  sensations  and  movements  and 
changes  of  function  in  the  so-called  mesmeric  and  electro- 
biological  phenomena,  and  in  the  homoeopathic  practice.  Similar 
excited  acts  of  attention  will  also  develope  these  sensuous  illu¬ 
sions,  only  the  operator  suggests  to  the  subject  the  set  of  ideas 
upon  which  the  illusion  is  to  be  based.  Sometimes  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  directly,  as  when  the  electrobiologist  distinctly 
tells  his  ‘  medium  ’  that  he  cannot  do  such  and  such  a  thing ;  or 
that  a  given  object  is  sweet,  or  is  bitter,  and  the  like.  More  fre¬ 
quently  the  suggestion  arises  indirectly  in  a  consecutive  chain 
or  association  of  ideas.  The  singular  results  of  suggestion,  ns 
seen  in  the  so-called  electrobiologic al  phenomena,  may  be 
varied  with  suitable  ‘  subjects  ’  in  every  possible  way.  That 
curious  change  of  personal  identity,  for  example,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  dreaming  and  of  insanity,  may  be  induced.  In  one 
instance,  two  young  ladies,  the  one  married  the  other  single, 
were  made  to  change  identities.  One  of  these  ladies  was  told 
that  she  was  to  go  to  sleep  the  next  day  at  one  o’clock,  at 
which  hour  the  operator  would  not  fail  to  mesmerise  her.  He 
forgot  all  about  it ;  but  a  minute  or  two  after  the  clock  struck 
one,  the  subject  was  sound  asleep.  In  these  instances  there 
was  no  belief  in  mesmerism  by  the  operator ;  it  was  simply  an 
experiment  made  by  a  physiologist  to  determine  the  real  in¬ 
fluence  of  suggestion. 

The  class  of  spectral  illusions  suggested  by  associated  ideas  in 
*  sensitives,’  —  that  is,  persons  predisposed  by  cerebral  excita¬ 
bility,  —  is  well  illustrated  by  the  dagger  scene  in  ‘  Macbeth.’ 
Familiar  as  the  lines  are,  they  acquire  a  fresh  interest  from 
their  astonishing  analysis  of  the  most  subtle  mental  phenomena. 

‘  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee  ; — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  1  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  Or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind  :  a  false  creation. 
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Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

1  see  tliee  yet,  in  form  os  p^pable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshaVst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o’  the  other  senses, 

Or  else  work  all  the  rest.  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  the  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before.  There’s  no  such  thing  ; 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eye.’ 

This  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  psychological  painting.  The 
sleepless  excited  murderer  thinks  of  his  weapon — and  the  spec¬ 
tral  illusion  of  the  digger  appears ;  then  of  his  going  to  do  the 
deed — and  it  ‘  marshals’  him  onwards ;  then  of  the  deed  done  — 
and  the  dagger  is  dropping  with  blood. 

A  Baron  von  Keichenbach  has  laboured,  experimentally,  for 
years,  and  published  a  thick  volume,  illustrated  Avith  plates, 
containing  the  results  of  a  long-continued  series  of  researches, 
from  which  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  there  is  a  force  in 
nature,  not  hitherto  recognised,  termed  Odyle.  It  proceeds  from 
different  sources,  and  to  avoid  circumlocution  the  Baron  de¬ 
signates  its  varieties  after  these, — *  crystallodyle,’  ‘  therraodyle,’ 

‘  electrodyle,’  ‘  photodyle,’  ‘  magnetodyle,’  ‘  chemodyle,’  ‘  helio- 
‘  dyle,’  and  for  the  whole  material  universe  (these  experimentalists 
set  no  limits  to  their  ambition)  ‘  pantodyle’ !  The  sole  basis  of 
this  grand  fabric  of  philosophy,  devised  by  a  philosopher  who 
believes  that  he  is  going  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  suggested  visual  phantasmata  as  to  phos¬ 
phorescent  light  of  a  dozen  or  two  hysterical  men  and  Avomen. 
Any  one  can  make  the  experiment  for  himself.  Let  him  take  an 
excitable,  imaginative  young  girl ;  let  him  from  day  to  day  Avork 
on  her  imagination ;  let  him,  by  constant  excitation  of  the 
sensorial  organ  —  the  cerebrum,  render  her  ‘  sensitive,’  or  a 
*  medium,’  to  use  the  cant  phrase  of  the  spiritualists  and  odylists, 
— and  he  will  make  her  see  the  ‘  odylic’  light  in  an  empty  hair- 
trunk,  and  a  universe  of  starry  lights  in  a  band-box. 

When  these  phenomena  are  induced  in  a  number  of  persons 
at  once,  the  most  grotesque  and  extraordinary  notions  Avill 
spread  through  society.  Let  the  superstitious  and  credulous 
only  believe  that  a  sacred  picture  moves  its  motionless  eyes,  and 
croAvds  to  whom  the  phenomenon  is  thus  suggested,  Avill,  as 
they  think,  indubitably  see  it.  And  Avho  can  gainsay  such 
abundant  evidence  of  eye-witnesses?  Thus,  also,  is  it  with 
spirit-rapping.  Listening  believingly,  the  devotee  hears  illusory 
sounds ;  for  it  is  quite  true  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  spirit- 
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rapping  experiments  there  is  no  attempt  at  wilful  deception  — 
the  whole  process  being  one  of  excited  auditory  illusions.  The 
grandest  effect  of  all  is  produced  when  the  operator  can  in¬ 
fluence  by  vapours  or  drugs  the  sensory  organs  of  an  audience 
already  constitutionally  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  thereby 
develop,  artificially  and  quickly,  an  extreme  sensitiveness  in  the 
whole  assembly.  Under  these  circumstances  there  are  no  scenes 
so  monstrous,  so  extraordinary,  so  supernatural,  that  may  not 
be  suggested  to  the  imaginations  of  the  audience. 

All  these  startling  phenomena  may  thus,  then,  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  principles  of  mental  physiology.  They  are 
simply  the  phenomena  of  a  temporary,  artificially  excited  state 
of  mental  aberration  —  nothing  more.  But  in  insanity  itself 
there  is  something  deeply  interesting,  and,  to  the  uninformed 
mind,  awfully  terrible  and  mysterious.  It  is  a  disease  still  in¬ 
vested  in  the  East  with  a  supernatural  character,  and  linked 
by  its  nature  and  origin  with  the  spiritual  world. 

Every  one  knows  how  largely  spectral  illusions  enter  into  the 
phenomena  of  acute  or  violent  mania,  delirium  tremens,  and  the 
like.  The  auditory  illusions  are  more  frequent  in  the  milder 
forms ;  and  sometimes  in  monomania  the  words  uttered  are  re¬ 
ceived  as  communications  from  the  Almighty.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  individual  very  frequently 
suggest  the  words  spoken.  Instances  of  insanity  are  common 
‘  in  which)’  Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks,  ‘  the  patient  is  so 
‘  strongly  affected  by  imagined  voices,  as  to  produce  on  his  part 

*  earnest  or  passionate  rejoinder.  I  have  known  these  delusions 
‘  of  hearing  such,  in  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  that  the  patient 

*  held  a  long  and  angry  colloquy  with  an  imaginary  person 
‘  whom  he  supposed  (there  being  no  deception  of  sight)  in  an 
‘  adjoining  room.  He  allowed  pauses  to  intervene,  while  his 
‘  opponent  might  be  presumed  to  be  speaking ;  yet,  amidst  all 

*  this,  answered,  immediately  and  with  correctness,  every  ques- 
‘  tion  put  to  himself.’  In  another  case  of  mental  derangement, 
recorded  in  our  author’s  notes,  the  patient  held  frequent  and 
exciting  conversations,  in  which  he  sometimes  professed  to  hear 
the  answers  given  to  him ;  at  other  times  bore  both  parts  him¬ 
self,  but  in  different  tones  of  voice  for  each  of  the  supposed 
parties  engaged. 

The  purely  cerebral  origin  of  these  illusions  is  well  illustrated 
by  another  case  detailed  by  Sir  H.  Holland,  in  which  an 
aged  gentleman  experienced,  on  the  third  day  after  a  fall,  the 
singular  lususoi  two  voices,  seemingly  close  to  the  ear,  in  rapid 
dialogue,  or  rather  repetition  of  phrases,  unconnected  with  any 
event  of  present  occurrence,  and  almost  without  meaning.  The 
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subject  of  this  illusion  described  himself  as  being  perfectly 
aware  of  its  fallacious  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  wholly  un¬ 
able  to  check  or  withdraw  the  perception  of  these  voices,  or  to 
change  the  phrases  they  seemed  to  utter.  There  w'as  no  ner¬ 
vousness  on  his  part,  but  rather  amusement  in  the  strangeness 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  speeches  to  which 
he  felt  himself  listening.  When  trying  to  read,  similar  voices 
seemed  to  accompany  him,  as  if  reading  aloud ;  sometimes  get¬ 
ting  on  a  few  words  in  advance,  but  not  beyond  what  the  eye 
might  have  reached;  sometimes  substituting  totally  different 
words;  the  whole  having  the  effect  of  distinct  speech  from 
without,  and  being  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  wilL 
What  is  the  state  of  the  cerebrum  in  sleep?  There  is  no 
change  in  the  structure,  else  the  condition  would  not  be  evan¬ 
escent.  The  change  is  in  function,  and  in  the  function  of  the 
cells  probably.  We  know  well  what  drugs  will  induce  the 
state  that  mimics  sleep,  and  we  know  what  injuries  will  have 
the  same  effect.  If  there  be  compression  or  pressure  of  the 
cerebral  structure  in  sufficient  degree,  the  individual  is  as 
motionless  and  unconscious  as  in  the  deepest  slumber,  and  often 
snores  as  loudly.  These  are  the  ‘  coma  ’  and  *  stertor’  of  the 
apoplectic  fit.  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  condition 
of  the  blood  has  some  relation  to  sleep,  for  it  is  found  that 
respiration  of  such  an  impure  atmosphere  as  is  caused  by  a 
crowded  assembly  or  by  numerous  lights  causes  slumber.  Then 
the  cell- structures  themselves  —  the  structures  in  which  all  those 
vital  changes  go  on  which  are  correlative  with  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  consciousness — cannot  perform  tficir  functions  con¬ 
tinuously  and  unremittingly  and  at  the  same  time  healthily. 
To  the  latter  there  is  required  such  a  period  of  rest  from  action 
as  is  necessary  for  proper  nutrition ;  this  being  in  fact  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  more  mechanical  organs,  as  the  senses  and  the 
muscles.  The  access  of  healthy  blood  is  no  doubt  requisite  to 
healthy  action,  but  the  reparation  of  the  waste  undergone  by 
the  organ  is  necessary  too.  Sleep  then  is  the  result  of,  at  least, 
two  converging  series  of  phenomena. 

The  uses  of  sleep  are  well  illustrated  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie :  — 

‘  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,’  he  writes,  ‘  in  whose  family 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  were  to  him  a  source  of  intense 
anxiety,  passed  six  days  and  nights  without  sleep.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  became  affected  with  illusions  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  necessary  to  place  him  in  confinement.  After  some  time  he 
recovered  perfectly.  He  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement  before,  nor  had  any  one  of  his  family,  and  he  has  never 
since  been  similarly  affected.’ 
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This  is  manifestly  an  extreme  case ;  but  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  continuity,  all  intermediate  degrees  of  irregular 
mental  action  may  be  found  under  almost  all  varieties.  The 
temper  and  disposition  will  be  changed.  Many  a  person  who, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  cheerful  and  unsuspicious, 
becomes  not  only  irritable  and  peevish,  but  (as  Sir  B.  Brodie 
remarks)  also  labours  under  actual  though  transitory  delusions ; 
such,  for  example,  as  thinking  others  neglect  him,  or  affront 
him,  who  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  doing  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Even  spectral  illusions  will  be  induced,  and 
in  illustration  Sir  B.  Brodie  quotes  his  own  experience.  *I 
‘  have  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  writing  late  at  night,  and 
‘  much  fatigued,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  fix  my  attention  on 
‘  the  thing  before  me,  feelings  as  if  my  head  were  almost  too 
‘  large  to  contain  it.’  Excessive  use  of  the  brain,  as  in  study, 
or  excessive  activity,  as  in  emotional  excitement,  induces  a 
condition  not  widely  dissimilar  from  that  which  want  of  sleep 
induces ;  but  when  to  this  excessive  use  and  activity  there  is 
superadded,  as  an  effect,  an  incapacity  for  rest,  a  terrible 
catastrophe  is  surely  impending,  and  happy  is  the  man  if 
judicious  advice  saves  him  his  reason.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  cerebral  exhaustion,  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  tissue,  or  imperfect  aeration,  (as  when 
a  foul  atmosphere  is  breathed  for  a  lengthened  period),  or  of 
sleeplessness  or  of  over-work,  or  of  over-excitement  from  pas¬ 
sions  and  emotions  of  a  depressing  character,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient,  if  not  actually  the  preeminent,  cause  of  drunkenness 
as  well  as’  insanity,  —  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  which  is  expe¬ 
rienced  be  .ng  most  relieved  by  alcoholic  stimuli,  and  which,  in 
truth,  are  ‘  raved  instinctively,  and  therefore  urgently. 

One  curious  and  singularly  instructive  illustration  of  these 
principles  is  given  by  Sir  H.  Holland,  and  is  characteristic  of 
ins  practical  method  of  discussion.  It  is  this:  that  the  too 
frequent  and  earnest  direction  of  the  mind  inwards  upon  itself 
—  the  concentration  of  the  consciousness  too  long  continued 
upon  its  own  functions — is  sufficient  to  produce  a  temporary 
derangement  in  minds  already  predisposed  to  the  infirmity. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  has  known  more  than  one  instance  of  aber¬ 
ration  o^..>ntellect  which  he  had  every  reason  to  think  had  been 
thus  pro’i  viced.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  analogous  operation 
induced  by  ‘  mesmerising  ’  is  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
suspected,  followed  by  similar  results. 

‘  On  the  Memory  as  affected  by  Age  and  Disease,’  is  a  chapter 
in  Mental  Physiology  which  includes  some  of  the  most  curious 
phenomena  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician. 
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Perhaps  no  mental  disorder  is  so  conclusive  of  bodily  derange¬ 
ment  as  loss  of  memory.  Let  the  reader  take  the  following 
illustrations  from  Sir  H.  Holland :  — 

‘  A  case  of  slight  paralytic  affection  is  at  this  time  before  nic, 
where  the  perception  from  tlic  senses  arc  unimpaired ;  the  memory 
of  persons  and  events  seemingly  correct ;  the  intelligence  only 
slightly  affected  ;  the  bodily  functions,  though  feeble  in  power,  not 
otherwise  disordered  ;  but  where  the  memory  of  w’ords  for  speech  is 
so  nearly  gone,  that  only  the  single  monosyllable  “  yes  ”  remains  as 
the  sole  utterance  of  all  that  the  patient  desires  to  express.  Even 
when  a  single  negative  is  obviously  intended,  no  other  word  is  used. 
In  another  case  of  recent  occurrence,  where,  in  sequel  to  a  paralytic, 
attack  two  years  before,  the  memory  of  words  had  been  greatly  con¬ 
fused  and  impaired,  I  found  them  all  regained  and  brought  into 
light  except  the  pronouns ;  which  were  almost  invariably  displaced 
and  substituted  one  for  another.  In  a  third  case,  where  the  patient 
affected  with  hemiplegia  at  a  very  advanced  age,  passed  into  a  state 
of  low  rambling  delirium,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  all  that  he 
uttered,  whether  in  answer  or  otherwise,  was  in  French,  a  language 
he  had  not  been  known  to  speak  at  any  time  for  thirty  years  before. 
This  continued  until  his  utterance  ceased  to  be  intelligible  alto¬ 
gether.’ 

This  latter  phenomenon  is  amongst  the  most  common,  yet  the 
most  inexplicable,  of  the  phenomena  of  memory.  The  tenacity 
of  memory  in  the  aged  for  facts  and  circumstJinces  of  early  life, 
.and  the  total  inability  to  remember  present  circumstances  from 
day  to  day,  are  matters  of  common  observation.  So  also  in  the 
dying  is  seen  this  recollection  of  the  days  and  scenes,  and  even 
ideas,  of  childhood  and  youth. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  p.asses  in  rapid  review  the  various  states, 
corporeal  and  mental,  in  which  the  memory  fails.  A'inongst  the 
most  practically  important  of  these  is  the  failure  of  memory 
from  undue  exercise  of  the  mind.  The  system  which  prema¬ 
turely  forces  the  youthful  intellect  is  strongly  and  justly  repre¬ 
hended  by  our  author. 

‘  It  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  experience,  that  the  memory 
may  be  seriously,  sometimes  lastingly  injured,  by  pressing  upon  it 
too  hardly  and  continuously  in  early  life.  Whatever  theory  we  hold 
as  to  this  great  function  of  our  nature,  it  is  certain  that  its  powers 
are  only  gradually  developed ;  and  that  if  forced  into  premature 
exercise,  they  are  impaired  by  the  effort.  This  is  a  max  m  indeed 
of  general  import,  applying  to  the  condition  and  culture  of  every 
faculty  of  body  and  mind  ;  but  singularly  to  the  one  we  are  now 
considering,  which  forms  in  one  sense  the  foundation  of  intellectual 
life.  A  regulated  exercise,  sliort  of  actual  fatigue,  enlarges  its 
capacity  both  as  to  reception  and  retention  ;  and  gives  promptitude 
as  well  ns  clearness  to  its  action.  Ilut  we  are  bound  to  refrain  front 
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gondiug  it  by  constant  and  laborious  efforts  in  early  life,  and  before 
the  instrument  has  been  strengthened  to  its  work,  or  it  decays  under 
our  hands.’ 

Loss  of  memory  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  incipient 
disease  of  the  brain ;  perhaps  it  is  the  first  trustworthy  symptom. 
No  man  who  has  much  intellectual  labour,  much  mental  anxiety, 
or  who  has  in  any  way  cause  to  think  the  brain  has  been  over¬ 
tasked  or  injured,  should  neglect  this  warning.  It  is  a  warning 
the  more  valuable  because  it  is  given  at  a  time  when  rest  and 
medical  treatment  can  do  much  to  remove  the  incipient  disease. 
Being  an  early  symptom,  it  necessarily  follows  that  loss  of 
memory  accompanies  numerous  cerebral  disorders.  That  change 
which  is  known  as  *  softening  ’  is  specially  characterised  by  loss 
of  memory.  ‘  A  certain  vague  wandering  of  the  recollection 

*  often  occurs  as  the  first  indication  of  the  disease ;  whilst  its 
‘  progress  is  attended  with  increasing  incapacity,  either  for 
‘  receiving  new  impressions,  or  recalling  and  embracing  those  of 
‘  earlier  date.  Paralytic  diseases,  frequent  epileptic  seizures, 

*  mania  in  many  forms,  are  amongst  the  most  common  diseases 
‘  in  which  the  change  in  the  memory  is  constant.’ 

We  cannot  close  our  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  salient 
facts  and  principles  of  mental  physiology  without  reference  to 
that  fertile  source  of  knowledge  w'hich  the  instincts  and  habits 
of  the  lower  animals  afford.  Many  of  the  human  mental  con¬ 
ditions  we  have  glanced  at  are  seen  also  in  them.  They  sleep, 
they  dream,  they  become  insane.  They  have  also  intermediate 
states  between  these.  They  have  their  variations  in  temper  as 
man  has.  The  horse  will  weep  like  his  master,  and  the  big  tears 
course  as  rapidly  down  his  cheeks  from  grief  and  pain.  In 
rabies  the  mental  character  of  the  horse  is  wonderfully  changed. 
If  before  the  attack  of  the  disease  he  had  been  naturally 
good-tempered  and  attached  to  his  rider  or  his  groom,  he  will 
recognise  his  former  friend  and  seek  his  caresses  during  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  he  will  bend  on 
him  one  of  those  piteous,  searching  looks  which  once  observed 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Youatt  attended  a  horse  in 
rabies,  and  remarks :  ‘  He  would  bend  his  gaze  upon  me,  as 
‘  if  he  would  search  me  through  and  through,  and  would 

*  prevail  on  me,  if  I  could,  to  relieve  him  from  some  dreadful 
‘  evil  by  which  he  was  threatened.  He  would  then  press 
‘  his  head  against  my  bosom,  and  keep  it  there  for  a  minute 
‘  or  more.’  Yet  in  the  paroxysms  this  touching  desire  for 
sympathy  and  solace  would  change  (and  that  almost  instantane¬ 
ously)  into  the  most  maddened  fury,  or  else  the  most  singular 
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treachery.  There  is  the  desire  for  mischief  for  its  own  sake, 
and  there  is  frequently  the  artful  stratagem  to  allure  the  victim 
within  his  reach.  Not  a  motion  is  made  by  the  bystander  of 
which  the  rabid  horse  is  not  conscious,  nor  does  a  person 
approach  whom  he  does  not  recognise ;  but  he  labours  under 
one  all-absorbing  feeling — an  intense  longing  to  devastate  and 
destroy. 

In  common  with  all  inquirers  into  mental  physiology,  the 
writers  before  us  have  discussed  this  great  question  of  mind  as 
displayed  in  the  instincts  and  habits  of  animals ;  a  subject  on 
which  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  While  fully  admitting 
the  fact  that  the  operations  of  intelligence  in  lower  animals  are 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  man ;  and,  farther,  that  the  instincts 
of  man,  where  we  can  truly  distinguish  them,  are  the  same  in 
principle  of  operation  as  those  of  other  animals,  Sir  H.  Holland 
nevertheless  adds,  that  *  we  can  adopt  no  definition  of  instinct 

*  and  reason  which  does  not  indicate  their  separate  nature.’  On 
the  other  band,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  is  *  inclined  to  believe  that 
‘  the  minds  of  the  inferior  animals  are  essentially  of  the  same 
‘  nature  with  that  of  the  human  race,  and  that  of  those  various 

*  and  ever-changing  conditions  of  it,  which  we  term  the  mental 
‘  faculties,  there  are  none  of  which  we  may  not  discover  traces 

*  more  or  less  distinct  in  other  creatures.’  Now  facts  are 
abundant ;  for  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  comprehensively  remarks, 

‘  Wherever  there  is  organisation,  even  under  the  simplest  form, 
there  we  are  sure  to  find  instinctive  action,  more  or  less  in  amount, 
destined  to  give  the  appropriate  effect  to  it.  This  is  true  throughout 
every  part  of  the  animal  series,  from  man  and  the  quadrumana  down 
to  the  lowest  form  of  infusorial  life.  W’hen  we  consider  how  vast 
this  scale  is — crowded  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  recognised 
species,  exclusively  of  those  which  fossil  geology  has  disclosed  to  us 
—  we  may  be  well  amazed  by  this  profuse  variety  of  instinctive 
action ;  as  multiplied  in  kind  as  are  the  organic  forms  with  which 
it  is  associated,  and  all  derived  from  one  common  Power.’ 

This  great  generalisation  includes  another ;  and  that  is,  the 
community  of  function  of  the  ultimate  constituents,  of  all 
these  organised  beings,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined. 
These  eonstituents  are  microscopically  minute  hollow  spheres 
of  various  forms,  —  oblate,  discoid,  ovoid,  spheroid,  —  con¬ 
taining  small  granular  bodies  termed  nuclei.  Such,  and  no 
other,  is  that  primordial  cell  from  which  the  perfect  or¬ 
ganism,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable,  is  evolved,  and 
within  which  operates  that  unconsciously  acting  principle  of 
vitality  which  from  so  minute  and  almost  formless  an  atom 
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of  matter,  works  out  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  frame 
in  all  its  parts;  so  that,  finally,  beauty,  fitness,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  working  to  beneficent  ends,  is  the  result.  Within  the 
narrow  walls  of  that  hollow  spheroidal  atom  is  contained, 
potentially,  the  whole  scheme  not  only  of  the  future  physi¬ 
cal  life,  but  also  of  those  instincts,  faculties,  and  peculiarities 
which  are  transmitted  hereditarily  from  parent  to  offspring. 
If  these,  then,  (and  many  not  mentioned)  be  the  wondrous 
endowments  of  these  solitary  primordial  cells,  what  may  we 
not  predicate  as  to  those  masses  of  cells  which  constitute  the 
effective  portion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  which 
the  Great  Artificer  has  predetermined  to  be  the  organ  of 
that  intelligence  which  He  created  in  His  likeness  ?  Nothing 
we  have  said  as  to  their  probable  functions  approaches,  we 
believe,  in  any  degree  to  the  reality.  All  is  only  a  dim  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  truths  as  to  the  mutual  action  of  mind  and 
matter  yet  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  works  before  us.  That  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  is  professedly  un¬ 
systematic.  It  is  essentially  a  popular  work,  intended  for 
beginners  in  the  study  of  mental  physiology ;  and  its  popularity 
is  manifested  by  the  demand  for  a  third  edition.  The  chapters 
of  Sir  H.  Holland  (as  the  reader  will  have  seen)  take  a  wider 
scope,  and  require  more  careful  reading  and  more  deliberate 
thought.  What  will  disappoint  the  popular  or  hasty  reader  is 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  work ;  namely,  the  spirit  of 
cautious  inquiry  and  induction  which  pervades  it,  and  which 
leaves  certain  questions  in  doubt  and  unsolved  simply  because 
they  are,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  incapable  of  solu¬ 
tion.  *  Persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  it  is  generally 

*  shorter  and  easier  to  proceed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge 

*  than  from  error,’  Sir  Henry  remarks,  ‘  I  have  never  scrupled 

*  to  note  what  I  think  doubtful  or  deficient  in  evidence.’ 

We  think  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  done  well  to  separate  the 
chapters  on  Mental  Physiology  from  the  contributions  to  prac¬ 
tical  medicine  with  which  they  were  commingled  in  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  his  *  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.’  Both  are 
thus  improved,  as  is  seen  in  the  third  edition  of  the  latter,  just 
published.  We  need  hardly  say  that  these  notes  and  reflections 
manifest  that  application  of  a  philosopical  method  to  Medical 
Art,  which  the  former  work  ofiers  in  reference  to  Psychology. 
In  all  the  essays  contained  in  the  volume.  Sir  Henry  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  endeavoured  to  avoid  mere  technicalities,  and  to  place 
in  the  clearest  form  those  principles  of  thought,  observation. 
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and  conduct,  which  may  most  conduce  to  the  progress  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  those  who  profess  it. 
In  discussing  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  the  philosophy 
of  sensation  derived  from  them.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  never 
overstrained  his  own  scientific  experience,  or  confounded  the 
physiological  truths  which  lie  within  the  province  of  the  phy¬ 
sician,  with  the  proper  objects  of  psychology  and  the  operations 
of  the  Reason.  Therefore  the  experience  of  nearly  forty  years 
spent  in  the  honourable  service  of  science  and  humanity  justifies 
his  conclusions ;  and  the  volumes  of  ‘  Medical  Notes  and  Re- 
‘  flections,’  and  of  ‘  Physiological  Inquiries  ’  before  us  are 
examples  to  be  followed  by  men  who  have  similar  opportunities 
and  powers  of  observation,  since  they  are  valuable  contributions 
to  our  literature  and  to  our  knowledge  of  body  and  mind. 


Art.  V.  —  1.  Conventio  inter  Sanctitatem  Suam  Pium  IX. 
Summum  Pontijicem,  et  Majestatem  Suam  Ccesareo-Regiam 
Apostolicam  Franciscum  Josephum  /.,  Imperatorem  Austrice, 
cui  subscriptum  Vienna  18t>a  Augusti,  1855. 

2.  Studien  uher  das  CEsterreichische  Concordat  vom  18.  August y 
1855.  Wien:  1856. 

3.  Catholicism  in  Austria,  or  an  Epitome  of  Austrian  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Law.  By  Count  Ferdinand  Dal  Pozzo.  London : 
1827. 

4.  The  whole  Evidence  against  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church. 
By  Sanderson  Robins,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  James’s,  Dover. 
London:  1855. 

5.  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeit.  Von  Christian  Karl  Josias 
Bunsen.  Leipzig:  1855. 

'T^he  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  has  already  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  series  of  vicissitudes  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the 
long  annals  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  contradictions  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  this  age  of  sudden  changes  and  surprising  re¬ 
volutions.  For  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Ganganelli, 
Europe  hailed  the  election  of  a  Pontiff  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  who  addressed  himself  to  popular  sympathies,  and 
seemed  eager  to  advance  with  the  liberal  progress  of  the  19th 
century.  He  owed  his  nomination  to  the  blameless  purity 
of  his  life,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  which  was  at  that  time  represented  in  Rome 
by  an  ambassador  of  no  common  discernment.  He  was  en- 
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throned  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  amidst  the 
veneration  of  the  clergy  and  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
people.  His  first  actions  were  calculated  to  Improve  the  de¬ 
graded  condition  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  Papal  States, 
and  to  vindicjite  its  independence  even  against  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  in  Northern  Italy.  But  few 
months  had  elapsed  after  the  Pope’s  accession,  when  that  storm 
broke  loose  which  convulsed  the  political  fabric  of  Europe,  and 
unhappily  laid  low  so  many  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  At  that  awful  moment,  when  more  powerful  sovereigns 
and  more  vigorous  governments  fell  in  rapid  succession  before 
the  excited  populace  of  their  capitals,  the  Pope  still  rode  for  a 
time  upon  the  eddies  of  the  stream,  and  lent  his  voice  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  and  independence. 

Prince  Metternich  declared  in  his  exile  that  of  all  the  strange 
and  astounding  phenomena  he  had  witnessed,  that  which  had  sur¬ 
prised  him  most  was  ‘a  liberal  Pope.’  But  the  illusion  Avas  a 
brief  one.  In  the  reaction  which  followed  that  paroxysm  of 
madness,  the  Roman  government  was  the  first  to  recoil  from 
the  task  it  had  undertaken.  The  revolution,  which  had  been 
momentarily  assisted  and  controlled  by  the  valour  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  by  the  adhesion  of  Pio  Nono  to  the  national  cause, 
soon  deserted  its  champions,  and  turned  upon  them  with  as  much 
fury  as  it  had  shown  against  its  mortal  enemies.  The  Pope, 
betrayed  by  his  troops  and  attacked  by  his  subjects,  saw  one  of 
his  secretaries  shot  by  his  side  in  the  Quirinal,  whilst  his 
minister.  Count  Rossi, — a  man  avIio  combined  the  loftiest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  statesman  with  the  most  courageous  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  his  native  country, — fell,  butchered  on  the  steps  of 
the  Cancelleria.  Nothing  remained  but  flight,  and  flight  in  an 
ignominious  disguise,  to  an  ignominious  asylum.  Pius  IX.,  Avho 
in  1847  had  been  adored  by  his  people,  and  applauded  by  Euroi)e, 
found  hiuiself  in  1849  the  suppliant  of  the  King  of  Naples ; 
and  it  Avas  not  till  a  French  army  had  bombarded  the  Eternal 
City  from  the  Janiculum,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Rome,  that 
the  humbled  sovereign  of  the  Papal  States  reentered  his  do¬ 
minions.  The  attempt  to  ally  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  Avith  more  enlightened  civil  institutions  has 
utterly  failed.  Even  the  remonstrances  and  recommendations 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  Avhose  troops  are  still  mounting  guard  at 
the  Vatican,  Avhilst  he  has  shown  himself  in  France  a  devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  have  proved  unavailing.  The  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  drags  on  its  timorous,  cruel,  degraded,  bankrupt  exist¬ 
ence,  for  the  motto  of  its  instruments  and  advisers  is  still,  in  the 
words  of  a  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint. 
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But  although  these  disasters  effectually  extinguished  all 
hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Popes,  their  effect  has  been  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  Pius 
IX.  a  loftier  conception  of  his  duties  and  his  powers  as  the 
Vicegerent  of  Christ.  That  disguised  fugitive,  who  was 
glad  to  find  a  refuge  at  Gacta,  bore  with  him  an  enthusiastic 
belief  in  his  own  spiritual  power,  and  a  temper  capable  of 
daring  and  enduring  anything  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church 
which  he  was  to  govern.  To  great  personal  humility  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  heightened  by  fervent  piety  and  by  a  strong  tinge  of 
superstition,  he  unites  an  unbending  pride  and  an  incredible 
arrogance  as  Head  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  or,  if  vanity  and 
ambition  lurk  in  his  character,  as  possibly  they  do,  they  are 
artfully  concealed  under  his  excess  of  zeal  for  the  predominance 
of  a  spiritual  authority  more  absolute  and  more  universal  than 
Gregory  the  Great  or  Innocent  HI.  ever  dared  to  assert.  In  the 
hands  of  this  Pope,  tlie  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  historical  research  or  remote  speculation. 
It  can  no  longer  be  contended  that  Rome  has  modified  her  an¬ 
cient  doctrines  on  the  relations  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
power,  or  that  the  Papacy  had  lost  any  portion  of  its  energy  in 
the  long  contest  with  infidelity,  with  heresy,  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  or  with  the  powers  of  the  world.  In  the  feeble  hands 
of  a  Leo  XIL,  or  a  Gregory  XVI.,  the  papal  authority  had  in¬ 
deed  appeared  to  fade  away,  and  greater  concessions  were  made 
by  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  19th  century  to  their  modesty  and 
their  weakness,  than  could  have  been  extorted  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power.  But  Sixtus  when  he 
entered  the  Conclave  leaning  on  his  crutch,  was  not  more  different 
from  Sixtus  when  the  voices  of  that  Conclave  had  crowned 
him  with  the  tiara,  than  the  Pope  under  whom  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  was  granted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1829,  and  the 
Pope  who  presumed  to  establish  a  new  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
Britain  in  1850.  The  Pope  everywhere  asserts  the  unqualified 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power  in  all  the 
transactions  throughout  the  world  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  Church  are,  or  may  appear 
to  be,  concerned.  The  great  jjrinciple  of  the  divine  commission 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  legislate,  to  judge,  and  administer  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  with  absolute  and 
undivided  power,  being  once  established  and  believed,  Pius  IX. 
has  done  no  more  than  follow  out  that  mission  to  its  logical 
consequences. 

Henceforth  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  w’ithin  the  territories 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  was  every  power  that  refused 
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entire  obedience  to  the  claims  of  Rome.  Even  in  countries 
where  a  principle  of  mutual  toleration  and  good  understanding 
had  been  long  established  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  State,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  challenged  and  defied 
the  power  of  the  government.  In  Ireland,  Dr.  Cullen  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Catholic  Primacy  in  opposition  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were 
condemned  by  the  Vatican.  In  France,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  public  education  was  once  more  wrested  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  restored  to  the  priests  ;  the  priests  have  repudiated 
the  traditions  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  are  sunk  to  a  state  of 
bigoted  dependenee  on  Rome,  which  even  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  would  have  disavowed.*  .In  Belgium,  the  clergy 
have  unscrupulously  abused  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  to  embarrass 
the  government  and  to  mislead  the  nation.  In  Piedmont  and  in 
Spain,  the  reaction  has  been  so  violent  against  the  outrageous 
pretensions  of  the  Papal  Power,  that  those  Catholic  States 
arc  under  the  ban  of  Rome.  In  England,  the  Papal  aggression 
of  1850  revived  passions  which  had  slumbered  for  more  than 
half  a  century ;  and  in  Holland,  the  same  interference  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  free  people  was  followed  by  a  similar 
result  Even  in  the  United  States,  opposition  to  the  encroach¬ 
ing  policy  of  Rome  has  become  the  symbol  and  the  aim  of 
a  great  political  party.  Throughout  Germany  a  conflict  is 
raging  to  which  we  shall  presently  address  ourselves  more 
closely.  These  are  not  the  results  of  any  transient  gust  of 
fanaticism :  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  men’s  minds 
in  this  age  lay  rather  to  the  extreme  of  toleration  ;  and 
Rome  would  have  been  unmolested,  had  she  not  assumed  the 
offensive  in  this  warfare.  But  Pius  IX.  has  disdained  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  last  generation 
for  the  obsolete  pretensions  of  the  Papacy ;  he  has  proceeded  to 
assert  and  to  enforce  them  ;  be  has  not  scrupled  to  hold  language 
as  imperious  as  ever  fell  from  the  Roman  See ;  he  has  attempted 
to  realise  the  loftiest  conception  of  the  Papacy  as  tlie  head  of 
the  Universal  Church,  by  raising  it  far  above  that  feeble  con¬ 
clave  of  Italian  priests  who  monopolised  its  honours  and  extin¬ 
guished  its  power.  The  Princes  of  the  Church  are  once  more  its 
ardent  and  energetic  representatives  in  the  Courts  of  France 
and  of  Germany,  and  even  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  sebisma- 


*  Thirty  years  ago  M.  de  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  and 
First  Almoner  of  Charles  X.,  was  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  ;  in  1855  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  is 
ready  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  Bossuet. 
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tical  England.  All  nations,  frona  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  and  the 
most  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
are  to  be  brought  within  the  comprehensive  fold  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  The  entire  militant  forces  of  Rome  are  led  into  the 
field.  The  organisation  of  that  stupendous  body  of  docile  and 
devoted  agents  was  never  more  complete,  never  more  united. 
Confident  in  the  vigour  of  his  authority  and  the  absolute  obe¬ 
dience  of  his  servants,  Pius  IX.  has,  without  any  regular  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  by  a  novel  excess 
of  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  to 
add  an  article  of  faith  to  the  belief  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and 
that  upon  a  subject  so  mysterious,  so  inscrutable,  and  so  entirely 
contrary  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  it  divided  the 
casuists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  no  Pontiff  and  no  Council 
for  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  had  dared  to  impose  it 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  faithful.  The  doctrine  of  the  Imma¬ 
culate  Conception,  authoritiitively  propounded  by  the  Pope  in 
1854,  raises  another  and  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  between 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  dogmas  of  Rome. 

AVe  have  said  enough  in  these  rapid  allusions  to  events  which 
must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  to  describe  the  vast  scope 
of  the  policy  which  has  constantly  animated,  during  the  present 
Pontificate,  the  whole  body  of  the  Romish  clergy :  we  shall 
illustrate  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  tendency  of  this  policy  by 
a  more  minute  examination  of  its  latest  and  most  striking 
achievement  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  Concordat. 
But  ere  we  proceed,  we  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
disclaim  those  motives  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  some¬ 
times  animate  the  antagonists  of  Rome.  As  long  as  we  thought 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  being  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown,  did  not  enjoy  that  equality  of  religious  toleration 
and  those  civil  privileges  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman,  this  Journal  was  not  slow  to  defend  the  cause  of  what 
was  then  an  oppressed  class  of  our  countrymen.  But  the  same 
spirit  which  converted  the  liberal  party  of  this  country  into  the 
temporary  allies  of  a  Church  whose  tenets  we  repudiate  and 
whose  principles  of  government  we  abhor,  when  that  Church 
appeared  to  labour  under  unjust  disabilities,  now  animates  us 
with  tenfold  force  when  we  see  that  Church  endeavouring  to 
impose  unjust  disabilities  on  others ;  when  we  find  that  the 
specious  pretext  of  liberty  of  conscience  is  converted  into  an 
engine  of  ecclesiastical  domination ;  when  we  observe  that  the 
first  principles  of  national  independence  are  trampled  upon  by 
the  ubiquitous  encroachments  of  a  foreign  Power;  when  we 
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know  that  the  darkest  contrivances  of  mediasval  superstition, 
and  the  execrable  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  are  once  more 
set  in  motion  to  thwart  the  progress  of  society,  to  crush  the 
growth  of  freedom,  and  to  emasculate  the  mind  of  man.  We 
write  not  as  Protestants  only,  not  as  schismatics,  not  as  mere 
opponents  of  a  creed  or  a  system  of  Church  government.  If 
we  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  our  indignation 
would  not  be  less  intense  to  see  the  inordinate  excess  of  the 
Papal  authority  which  these  latter  times  have  witnessed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ancient  and  fundamental  rights  of  the  Church. 
Our  ancestors  were  devout  Catholics  when  they  passed  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  Clarendon  under  Henry  II.,  the  statute  of  Provisors 
under  Edward  III.,  and  the  great  statute  of  Pnemunire  under 
Richard  II.  The  Council  of  Constance  undoubtedly  represented 
the  whole  Christian  Church  of  Western  Europe,  when  it  asserted, 
with  the  full  authority  of  that  great  assembly,  what  Mr.  Hallam 
has  well  termed  ‘the  Whig  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,’  and 
opposed  the  legal  resistance  of  the  national  episcopate  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  dominion  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Bossuet  and  the  French 
Bishops  were  not  less  devout  Catholics  when  they  unanimously 
subscribed  the  immortal  Declaration  of  1 682.  It  matters  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  us,  as  Protestants,  to  what  pitch  of  extra¬ 
vagance  the  Papal  authority  may  be  carried.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
some  may  desire  that  a  system  so  adverse  to  everything  we 
hold  dear  should  exhaust  its  powers  of  oppression,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  more  formidable  reaction  against  itself.  But  the 
future  reaction  is  no  diminution  of  the  present  evil.  This 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and  independence  of  mankind  is 
gaining  ground — rapidly  in  some  foreign  countries,  partially 
even  in  our  own.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  paramount  duty  to 
oppose,  as  fixr  as  we  are  able,  the  progress  of  so  great  an  evil, 
and  to  show  by  a  most  forcible  example  that  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  has  conceded  a  triumph  to  the  Papal  power 
which  the  Papal  Power  in  the  13th  century  scarcely  dared  to 
claim,  which  the  civil  rulers  of  the  14th  century  withheld,  and 
which  no  intervening  age  from  that  time  to  the  present  would 
have  endured. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  if  we 
attempted  to  follow  the  long  series  of  encroachments  by  which 
the  authority  of  Rome  was  extended,  and  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  domination  established  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  The  historical  evidence  of  this  steady  and  uncom¬ 
promising  resistance  of  Rome  to  the  rights  of  every  political 
society,  and  to  the  independence  of  every  national  Church, 
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has  been  traced  with  consummate  acuteness  and  accuracy  in 
the  chapter  which  Mr.  Hallam  devotes  to  this  subject  in  his 
‘  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  ’ ;  and  more  recently  by  Dean 
Milman,  in  his  able  and  comprehensive  ‘  History  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,’  a  work  which  deserves  to  occupy  a  permanent  and  eon- 
spicuous  place  in  our  literature,  and  to  which  we  hope  ere  long 
to  devote  a  more  extended  notice.  The  elaims  of  the  Romish 
Church,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
have  also  been  ably  and  dispassionately  treated  by  the  Rev.  San¬ 
derson  Robins,  the  title  of  whose  volume  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article,  and  we  may  safely  recommend  it  as  a  convenient  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  historical  evidence  in  the  case.  No  subject  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  has  been  more  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
zeal  of  controversialists,  or  the  indefatigable  labours  of  church¬ 
men  and  their  antagonists ;  but  it  suffices  for  our  present  purpose 
to  indicate  the  leading  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
stant  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  the  object  of  the  constant  oppo¬ 
sition  of  those  who  have  contended  either  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  or  for  the  joint  claims  of  temporal  sovereignty.  From  the 
days  of  Hildebrand  to  those  of  Innocent  III.,  Europe  had  become 
familiarised  with  these  claims,  which,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Dean  ^lilman,  ‘  in  their  latest  significance  amounted  to  an  abso- 
‘  lute  irresponsible  autocracy.  The  essential  inherent  supremacy 

*  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  powers,  as  of  the  soul  over 
‘  the  body,  as  of  eternity  over  time,  as  of  Christ  over  Caesar,  as 
‘  of  God  over  man,  was  now  an  integral  part  of  Christianity. 
‘ .  .  .  .  The  assertion  of  these  powers  by  the  Church  had  been, 

*  however  intermittingly,  yet  constantly  growing,  and  had  now 
‘  fully  grown  into  determinate  acts.  The  Latin  clergy  had  been 

*  busy  for  many  centuries  in  asserting,  under  the  specious  name 

*  of  their  liberty,  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  which  was  their 
‘  own  supremacy ;  for  several  centuries  in  asserting  the  autocracy 

*  of  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church.’  This  was  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrine  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  which  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  that  confused  and 
heterogeneous  mass  of  precepts,  rescripts,  and  papal  decrees  which 
form  the  body  of  the  Canon  Law, —  that  Canon  Law,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  which  forms  to  this  day  the  basis  of  the  authority 
claimed  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  sole  limit,  if  it  have  any 
limit,  to  her  jurisdiction.  ‘  Our  power,’  said  Innocent  III.  in 
a  decretal  of  1200,  *  rests  on  no  human  constitution,  but  on 
‘  a  divine  commission.  ’  * 


•  ‘  Constitutiones  principum  ecclesiasticis  constitutionibus  non 
praeminent,  sed  obsequuntur.’  {^Decretal,  i.  2.  c.  10.)  ‘  Quaecunque  a 
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To  enforce  these  claims,  the  interest  of  the  Church  was  uni¬ 
formly  held  to  be  paramount  to  all  other  obligations,  whether 
of  moral  duty  or  political  allegiance.  ’‘Juramentum  contra 
‘utilitatem  ecclesiasticam  non  tenet.’  {^Sext.  I.  xi.  c.  i.):  and  to 
determine  what  the  interest  of  the  Church  was,  lay  absolutely 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  interpretation  exercised 
by  the  Popes.  ‘  Pour  ceux  qui  professent  ces  doctrines,’  says 
M.  Dupin  in  his  vigorous  and  learned  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  ‘  I’Eglise  doit  former  une  sorte  d’Etat  dans  I’Etat,  ayant 
‘  son  vrai  souverain  a  I’etranger  et  ses  lois  a  part.  II  pretend 
‘  ne  relever  que  de  lui  seul,  et  ne  pouvoir  etre  atteint  ni  par  les 
‘  lois  du  pays  qu’il  brave,  ni  par  les  magistrats  qu’il  insulte  et 
‘  qu’il  defie.’  Rome  alone  has  the  power  to  interpret  and  to 
define  what  is  the  extent  of  her  own  rights  and  privileges.  They 
rest  not  upon  the  tenor  of  this  Concordat,  or  of  any  other  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  between  the  temporal 
and  the  eternal.  A  bare  recognition  of  the  source  of  such  pre¬ 
tensions  by  any  temporal  authority  is  enough.  A  bare  admission 
of  rights,  which  are  by  their  nature  unlimited,  since  they  are 
held  to  rest  upon  the  ordinances  of  God,  includes  every  other 
condition  and  overrules  every  objection. 

Such  has  been  the  language  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all 
ages,  when  she  has  freely  dared  to  express  her  theory  of  the 
relations  between’  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power.  To 
use  the  words  of  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  ‘  Vidimus  per  omnes  fere 
‘  actates  duellum  papalis  insolentim  et  ecclesiasticse  libertatis ;  ’ 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  consider  whether,  on  these  principles, 
any  equal  synallagmatic  compact  can  be  said  to  exist  between 
the  State  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  such  transactions, 
the  difference  existing  between  the  objects  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  contracting  parties  is  an  essential  and  incurable  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Church  asserting  a  paramount,  indefeasible,  and 
unlimited  power,  resting  on  its  claim  to  a  divine  commission 
and  on  its  own  interpretation  of  that  commission,  can  never  be 
said  to  relinquish  or  surrender  to  the  State  any  portion  of  the 
maxims  of  government  which  are  an  indissoluble  portion  of  its 
constitution.  If  such  a  concession  were  apparently  made  by 
one  Pope,  it  would  be  retracted  by  another ;  for  as  each  succes¬ 
sive  Pontiff  professes  to  enjoy  the  same  boundless  authority,  he 


principibus  in  ordinibus  vel  in  ecclesiasticis  rebus  decreta  inve- 
niuntur,  nullius  auctoritatis  esse  monstrantur.’  (Decret.  distinct.  96.) 

‘  Uterque  est  in  potestate  Ecclesiae  spiritalis  scilicet  gladius  et 
matcrialis.  Oportet  autem  gladium  esse  sub  gladio,  et  temporalem 
auctoritatem  spiritali  subjici  potestati.’  (Extravagant.  I.  8.  Boni¬ 
face  vm.) 
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is  not  bound  by  treaties  any  more  than  he  would  be  bound 
against  the  interest  of  the  Church  by  oaths.*  Urban  VI 11. 
said,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  authority  of  one  living  Pope 
was  worth  more  than  the  rescripts  or  engagements  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  dead  Popes.  From  the  Concordat  of  Calixtus  (1122.) 
to  that  of  Pius  IX.,  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  have  always 
been  extended  and  confirmed  rather  than  circumscribed  by  such 
instruments.  When  a  nation  has  resolved  to  assert  its  own 
inde[x;ndence  in  ecclesiastical  government,  and  to  set  bounds 
to  the  oppression  and  extortion  of  Rome,  such  measures  have 
been  taken  by  its  own  rulers  and  its  own  lawgivers :  such  were 
the  measures  which,  from  an  early  period  in  English  history, 
opposed  a  firm  barrier  to  the  Canon  Law,  to  foreign  patronage, 
and  to  the  Romish  jurisdiction.  Such  were  the  measures  which 
established  in  France  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  upon 
the  bases  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of 
Charles  VII.,  which  were  then  called  the  common  law  of 
Christendom.  Such,  lastly,  were  the  measures  which  marked 
in  Germany  the  long  struggle  of  the  Papal  and  the  Imperial 
Powers,  and  which  finally  secured  to  the  Church  in  Austria, 
under  the  reigns  of  ISIaria  Tlieresa,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and 
even  the  Emperor  Francis,  those  rights  which  the  present 
Emperor  has  just  renounced  and  annihilated. 

Ko  doubt,  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  a  con¬ 
flict  has  existed  between  the  theocratic  and  the  political  authori¬ 
ties  which  divide  the  empire  of  society  and  the  mind  of  man  : 
the  one  asserting  a  power  superior  to  human  laws,  under  the 
awful  sanction  of  a  supernatural  commission ;  the  other  resting 
upon  that  which  makes  human  law  binding,  as  the  expression  of 
the  national  will.  In  countries  where  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  Pontiff  has  never  existed,  or  has  long  ceased  to  prevail, 
this  struggle  has  incessantly  gone  on :  it  existed  under  the 
institutions  of  Paganism,  and  it  has  recently  torn  no  incon¬ 
siderable  body  of  devout  and  disinterested  members  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  a  new  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  element  is  introduced  into  this  contest  of  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  powers,  when  a  foreign  potentate,  acknowledging 
no  laws  but  those  of  his  own  creation  and  claiming  infallibility 
in  the  application  of  them,  asserts  a  right  to  intervene  in  these 
questions,  and  to  subject  the  ecclesiastical,  and,  in  some  degree, 

•  It  was  one  of  the  ten  gravamina  of  the  German  nation  pre¬ 
sented  in  1510  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian:  ‘Quod  ad  servandas 
‘  bullas,  pacta,  privilegia  et  literas  ah  antecessoribus  absque  omni 
‘  derogatione  concessas,  successores  Pontifices  teneri  se  non  arbi- 
‘  trantur.’  (^Ap.  Freherum,  tom.  ii.  p.  373.) 
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the  civil,  institutions  of  a  nation  to  his  supreme  will.*  That 
is  the  position  claimed  by  Rome  in  the  commonwealth  of 
States  which  acknowledge  or  have  ever  acknowledged  her 
authority ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  she  does 
intervene  in  these  questions  only  to  render  her  own  advantage 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  At  certain  times 
when  tlie  temporal  authority  of  Emperor  or  King  has 
threatened  the  dignity  or  the  property  of  the  Church,  she 
has  thrown  all  her  might  on  the  side  of  the  Clergy — the 
kingdom  of  France,  or  that  of  England,  has  been  placed 
under  an  interdict  —  the  melancholy  toll  and  the  solemn 
chaunt  of  the  last  offices  for  the  dying  were  heard  before  the 
Church  closed  her  doors  upon  the  people — or  again  an  imperial 
penitent  has  been  reduced  to  supplicate  from  the  stern  forgiveness 
of  the  Pontiff'  a  crown  which  such  a  prince  was  unworthy 
to  wear.  Nor  are  these  examples  confined  to  mediseval  tra¬ 
ditions  ;  the  same  spirit  animates  to  this  hour  the  relations  of 
Rome  with  the  clergy  of  Piedmont,  of  Ireland,  and  to  some 
extent  of  Spain,  where  the  clergy  have  become  the  instruments 
of  Rome  and  the  antagonists  of  the  State. 

At  other  times,  when  Rome  has  found  in  the  national  clergy 
a  spirit  of  independence,  more  common  in  past  ages  than  in  our 
own,  the  Popes  have  not  scrupled  to  ally  themselves  more  closely 
with  the  temporal  power,  so  as  to  silence  the  claim  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  those  rights  which  the  Papacy  or  the  Empire  had 
gradually  wrested  from  the  primitive  church.  These  compacts 
between  the  State  and  the  See  of  Rome  have  usually  been  termed 
Concordats  ;  and  it  is  well  deserving  of  remark,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  subject  now  before  us,  that  although  these 
arrangements  have  ever  been  made  under  pretence  of  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  of  religion,  they  have 
generally  been  prejudicial  to  the  independence  of  the  one  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  other,  as  indeed  might  well  be  anticipated 
when  two  parties  settle  their  differences  at  the  expense  of  a  third. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  concordat  of  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X., 
when  the  King  of  France  conspired  to  betray  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  in  his  dominions,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438  was 
violated,  and  the  act  of  the  Crown  was  condemned  by  several  of 

*  What  is  the  limit  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  define  it.  In  Spain  the  Holy  Office  claimed  the 
right  of  controlling  the  export  of  mules  and  horses,  because  they 
might  be  sold  to  the  infidel ;  and  a  Pope  once  proceeded  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  seignory  of  Venice  for  allowing  com  to  be  sold  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Faith.  The  Venetians  replied  by  their  national  cry : 
‘  Primi  Veneziani,  poi  Cristiani.’ 
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the  parliaments  and  bishops  of  F ranee.  The  policy  of  Rome  has 
generally  been  to  render  the  clergy  in  any  given  State  closely 
and  absolutely  dependent  on  herself  and  on  the  great  religious 
Orders  which  are  the  direct  instruments  of  her  authority  ;  and 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first  instance  by  a  close  alliance 
with  the  temporal  government.  But  when  this  end  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  clergy  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Ultramontane  ^hool,  then  the  Church  itself  becomes  the 
chief  engine  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  the  State ;  the  absolute 
liberty  of  the  Church  is  made  the  pretext  for  the  introduction 
of  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  authority,  and  both  the  great 
elements  of  society  and  of  government  fall  successively  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papal  Power. 

Again,  at  some  rare  intervals  in  history,  the  excesses  or 
the  depression  of  the  Papal  Power  have  united  the  temporal 
authority  and  the  National  Church  against  its  pretensions :  that 
spirit  of  independence  enabled  Henry  VIII.  to  effect  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  this  country  from  Rome,  and  it  was  maintained  with 
almost  equal  vigour  in  France  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  these  conflicting 
relations  which  have  occurred  at  various  times  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  indeed  the  chief  error  of  modern  historians 
has  been  to  suppose  that  the  series  of  these  events  had 
reached  its  termination,  and  that  the  Papacy  has  ceased,  after 
a  protracted  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  maintain  so 
hopeless  a  contest.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  long  as  the 
power  of  Rome  continues  to  prevail  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  same  results  must  perpetually  recur.  But 
no  country  in  Europe  has  witnessed  this  struggle  on  a  grander 
scale  than  Germany ;  no  people  has  borne  a  larger  part  iu  it  than 
the  German  nation.  Professor  Ranke  observes  with  truth, 
that  the  whole  life  and  character  of  Western  Christendom  consists 
of  the  incessant  action  and  counter-action  of  Church  and  State ; 
and  that  in  Germany,  where  more  persevering  and  original 
thought  has  been  bestowed  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
subjects  than  on  any  other,  the  events  of  ten  centuries  turn 
upon  the  struggles  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  more  extraordinary  and 
incredible  is  it  that  at  the  close  of  this  long  aera  of  contention 
for  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  the  nation  which  defied  Innocent 
III.  and  produced  Luther,  should  now  in  this  our  day  submit  to 
the  whole  imposition  of  Romish  power,  and  that  the  sovereign 
who  fills  the  seat  of  the  Caesars  should  deliberately  abdicate  every 
principle  for  which  his  ancestors  contended. 
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As  early  as  the  9  th  century  the  project  of  the  Popes  might  be 
traced  to  overthrow  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  in  every  country  still  *  essentially  rested  on  the  authority 

*  of  the  metropolitan,  to  place  the  whole  Church  in  immediate 

*  subjection  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  establish  a  unity  of  the 

*  spiritual  power,  by  means  of  which  it  must  necessarily  emanci- 

*  pate  itself  from  the  temporal.’*  The  spurious  decretals  of  Isidore 
were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Romish  Canons  was  promulgated  as  an  article  of  faith.  But 
this  doctrine  met  with  no  servile  acceptance  from  the  people  of 
Germany.  Those  tribes  which  had  scarcely  found  a  common 
name  until  they  were  united  under  the  powerful  sceptre  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  were  roused  at  once  into  national  existence  by  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Italian  Church ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that 
the  first  act  in  which  the  Germans  appear  as  one  people  is  their 
resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the  clergy  to  depose  their  sovereign 
and  to  determine  by  Papal  authority  the  election  of  the  Emperor. 
The  sovereignty  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  may  be  considered  even 
more  than  Charlemagne  the  founder  of  the  true  German  Empire, 
rested  on  the  principle  of  opposition  to  the  encroachment  of  that 
authority ;  and  whilst  it  maintained  throughout  Europe  the 
beneficent  and  civilising  influences  of  Christianity,  that  empire 
kept  at  bay  in  Italy  the  formidable  power  which  threatened  to 
subdue  the  independence  of  the  world.  In  succeeding  centuries 
the  eternal  contest  rolled  on  with  various  results — at  one  time 
the  Church,  at  another  the  Imperial  Power  gained  ground.  The 
divisions  of  the  temporal  princes  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  body,  which  has  remained  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present  day  incapable  of  completing  the  fabric  of  a  State, 
were  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  spiritual  power ;  and  whilst 
in  England  the  germs  of  public  liberty  and  national  strength 
sprang  from  the  first  contests  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy 
against  the  Papal  authority,  in  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the 
influence  of  Rome  successfully  arrested  the  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  power.  If  Otho  the  Great  had  claimed 
the  distribution  of  the  symbols  of  spiritual  authority,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  great  quarrel  of  the  Investitures,  his  dege¬ 
nerate  successor,  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  found  himself  de¬ 
posed,  and  saw  his  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance  by 
the  mandate  of  Gregory,  and  even  the  shameful  penance  of  Ca- 
nossa  failed  to  restore  him  to  security  or  honour  on  the  impe¬ 
rial  throne.  Henry  V.  extorted  from  Pope  Paschal  an  agree- 


Ranke’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  voL  i.  p.  9. 
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ment  by  which  the  Emperor  acquired  the  right  of  investiture  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  affair  was  submitted  to  a  numerous 
Council  in  the  Lateran,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  this 
Council  cancelled  the  treaty.  It  was  reserved  for  Calixtus  II.  to 
conclude  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1122,  the  first  regular  Concordat 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Papal  See,  which  secured  to  the 
Popes  a  large  share  of  patronage  and  authority.  A  monkish 
poet  said  of  this  first  Concordat  what  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  last, — ‘Reddit  Apostolico  Caesar  quaicumque  rogavit.’ 
The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  which  had  begun  at  Canossa,  and 
been  sealed  at  Worms,  was  fully  established  at  the  interview  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  Venice  ;  and 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  attained  its  highest  pinnacle 
when  Innocent  III.  decided  the  election  of  the  German  Emperor, 
and  the  greatest  nation  of  that  age  in  Europe  received  its  head 
from  a  foreign  priest.  With  those  revolutions  of  the  empire  we 
are  not  immediately  concerned,  except  in  as  far  as  they  moulded 
the  laws,  traditions,  and  pretensions  of  the  Church  herself. 
The  ambition  of  Innocent  burnt  itself  out,  and  there  was  little 
danger  that  the  Popes  of  any  succeeding  age  should  repeat  his 
gigantic  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe.  But  the  same  im¬ 
perious  spirit  which  disposed  that  Pope  to  trample  on  so  many 
sovereigns  and  nations,  left  imperishable  traces  in  the  sanctuary 
itself,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  supplied 
Rome  with  legions  of  zealous  and  unscrupulous  agents  who 
have  since  become,  in  various  forms,  the  direct  agents  of  her 
power  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  the  Sicilian  court  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  under  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  became  the 
fairest  example  witnessed  by  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  luxury 
and  grace  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Italian  culture  and 
Italian  taste.  For  the  first  time  in  those  ages  a  kingdom  and 
race  of  sovereigns  existed  in  Southern  Europe  who  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  temporal  kingdom  set  apart  from 
the  one  great  religious  Empire,  whose  vast  foundations  covered 
so  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  and  a  school  of  law  was  founded 
at  Naples  which  repudiated  the  encroachments  of  the  Canonists 
of  Bologna  and  of  Rome. 

*  There  was,’  says  Dean  Milman,  ‘  if  not  an  avowed  independence, 
a  threatening  disposition  to  independence.  The  legislation,  if  it  did  not 
directly  clash,  as  it  seemed  to  do  with  the  higher  law  of  the  Church, 
if  it  did  not  make  the  clergy  wholly  subordinate,  degraded  them  in 
some  respects  to  the  rank  of  subjects ;  if  it  did  not  abrogate,  it  limit¬ 
ed  what  were  called  the  rights  and  privileges,  but  which  were,  in 
fact,  the  separate  rule  and  dominion  of  the  clergy ;  at  all  events  it 
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assumed  a  supremacy —  set  itself  above,  admitted  only  what  it  chose 
of  the  great  Canon  Law  of  the  Church ;  it  was  self-originating,  self- 
asserting,  it  had  not  condescended  to  consult  those  in  whom  for  cen¬ 
turies  all  political  as  well  as  spiritual  wisdom  had  been  concentered : 
it  was  a  legislation  neither  emanating  from,  nor  consented  to  by,  the 
Church.’  {Latin  Chrisdanity,  vol.  iv.  p.  369.) 

But  Gregory  IX.  was  a  pontiff  eminently  qualified  to  meet 
that  emergency.  He  was  the  first  canonist  of  his  time,  and 
combined  the  subtilty  of  a  great  lawyer  with  the  pretensions  of  a 
churchman.  He  it  was  who  gave  to  the  body  of  the  Canon  Law 
the  form  it  has  since  retained.  The  compilations  were  framed  by 
the  Pope  himself  aided  by  Baimond  de  Pennafort,  a  noble  and 
learned  Spaniard  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  passed  for  the  most 
able  jurist  in  Bologna.*  The  body  of  the  Canon  Law  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  body  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  then 
began  to  attract  the  studies  of  the  learned.  The  first  part  of  this 
work  contained  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  Church  ;  the  second 
the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  himself. 

‘  The  whole  was  promulgated  as  the  great  statute  law  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  superior  in  its  authority  to  all  secular  laws  as  the  interests  of 
the  soul  were  to  those  of  the  body,  as  the  Church  of  greater  dignity 
than  the  State  ;  as  the  Pope  higher  than  any  one  temporal  sovereign, 
or  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Though  especially  the  law  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  the  law  binding  likewise  on  the  laity  as  Christians,  as 
religious  men,  both  as  demanding  their  rigid  observance  of  all  the 
rights,  immunities,  independent  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy,  and  con¬ 
cerning  their  own  conduct  as  spiritual  subjects  of  the  Church.  All 
temporal  jurisprudence  was  bound  to  frame  its  decrees  with  due  de- 
ferenee  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence ;  to  respect  the 
borders  of  that  inviolable  domain,  nut  only  not  to  interfere  with  those 
matters  over  which  the  Church  claimed  exclusive  cognisance,  but  to 
be  prepared  to  enforce  by  temporal  means  those  decrees  which  the 
Church  in  her  tenderness  for  human  life,  in  her  clemency,  or  in  her 
want  of  power,  was  unwilling  or  unable  herself  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Beyond  that  sacred  circle,  temporal  legislation  might  claim 
the  full  allegiance  of  its  temporal  subjects ;  but  the  Church  alone 
could  touch  the  holy  person,  punish  the  delinquencies,  control  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  could  regulate  the  power  of  the  su¬ 
perior  over  the  inferior  clergy,  and  choose  those  who  were  to  be  en- 


•  boch  is  the  account  given  of  Raimond  by  Dean  Milmau,  but  it 
is  disputed  by  some  of  the  modern  canonists.  The  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
burg  edition  of  the  Gregorian  Decretals  (1839)  says:  ‘Tam  negli- 
‘  genter  tamque  libidinoBc  in  lucem  emisit  Raymundus  hanc  colla- 
‘  tionem  ;*  and  Contini,  in  the  preface  to  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
1570,  says:  ‘  Multo  justius  de  Raymundo  isto  dici  posse  quam  de 
‘Triboniano  multas  ilium  utilissimas  constitutiones  misere  laniasse 
‘  et  lacerasse.’ 
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rolled  in  the  order.  The  Church  alone  could  administer  the  property 
of  the  Church ;  that  property  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  province  of 
the  civil  power  to  tax ;  even  as  to  feudal  obligations,  the  Church 
would  hai'dly  consent  to  allow  any  decisions  but  her  own  ;  though  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  assent  of  the  Crown  in  elections  to  benefices 
which  were  temporal  fiefs,  yet  that  assent  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
counterbalanced  by  her  undoubted  power  to  consecrate  or  to  refuse 
consecration.  The  book  of  Gregory’s  Decretals  was  ordered  to  be 
the  authorised  text  in  all  courts  and  in  all  schools  of  law.  It  was  to 
be,  as  it  were,  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  into  the  minds  of  men. 
Even  in  its  form  it  closely  resembled  the  Roman  law,  yet  unabro¬ 
gated  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  but  of  course  it  comprehended  alike 
those  who  lived  under  the  different  national  laws  which  had  adopted 
more  or  less  of  the  old  Latin  jurisprudence ;  it  was  the  more  universal 
statute-book  of  the  more  wide-riding,  all-embracing  Rome.’  (^Latin 
Christianity,  vol.  iv.  p.  372.) 

We  borrow  this  striking  description  of  the  Canon  Law  from 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  because  it  accurately  and  forcibly  de¬ 
scribes  that  code  which  originated  in  the  epistles  and  rescripts 
of  the  early  popes,  collected  and  annotated  by  Gratian,  per¬ 
fected  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  at  last  formed  into  the  Statutes 
of  the  Church,  under  the  binding  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  What  it  was  in  the  12th  century  it  has  remained 
through  all  the  ages  of  Church  history,  and  it  is  at  the  present 
hour,  a  law  invested  with  the  mystic  authority  of  the  vicegerents 
of  Christ — not  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  people  or  a  sovereign 
but  imposed  by  the  subtle  domination  of  the  priesthood^ — and  a 
system  directed  exclusively  to  the  advantage  not  of  its  subjects, 
but  of  its  authors.  Such  is  the  Canon  Law,  which  the  clergy  of 
Home  have  in  all  ages  professed  and  upheld  as  their  sole  rule  of 
government,  for  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  they  vouchsafed 
to  recognise  no  inferior  jurisprudence ;  and  such  is  the  Code  which 
the  Austrian  Concordat  has  applied  in  its  integrity  to  that  empire, 
with  an  express  exclusion  and  renunciation  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  opposition  to  its  provisions. 

The  contest  of  the  14th  century  undoubtedly  weakened  the 
Papal  power.  The  exile  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon,  and  the  schism 
which  divided  the  Papacy  itself  between  two  hostile  factions, 
was  favourable  to  the  ascendancy  of  that  GhibelHne  party  which 
ranked  among  the  champions  of  the  Imperial  Power  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  Italian  literature  and  the  heralds  of  Italian 
civilisation.  The  cause  which  appeared  to  have  j^erished  with 
Conradin  on  the  scaffold, —  Conr^in  whom  Boniface  VIII.  de¬ 
scribes  in  one  of  his  rescripts  in  the  Sext  as  that  prince  who  came 
‘  de  venenosa  radice  Frederici,  quondam  Romani  Imperatoris, 
*  colubri  tortuosi,’  —  triumphed  again  under  the  wiser  and 
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stronger  government  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  Church  seemed  destined  for  a  time  to  overpower 
the  pretensions  of  Rome.  The  Councils  of  Pisa,  of  Constance, 
and  of  Basle,  which  were  assembled  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal 
of  two  rival  Popes,  asserted  that  supremacy  of  the  councils  of 
the  Church  which  the  Popes  had  virtually  denied  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  successfully  established  by  those  assemblies  formed  the 
bwls  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ^ratified  at  Bourges  in  1438  under 
Charles  VII.,  by  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  notables  of  France. 
A  system  of  canons  and  decrees  was  established  to  control  the 
usurped  authority  of  Rome.  The  disputes  which  had^  raged  so 
furiously  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  were  terminated  by  a 
partial  recognition  of  the  joint  authority  of  the  temporal  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  by  a  more  absolute  exclusion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power  from  all  direct  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  In  France,  even  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.  left 
the  essential  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  unshaken*;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Concordat  concluded  in  1448  between  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
and  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  continued  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  to  regelate  the  relations  of  Rome  with  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  princes  of  that  country. 

The  Germanic  Concordat  was,  however,  considerably  less 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  than  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  Concordat  of  France.  The  Popes  Martin  V. 
and  Eugenius  IV.  found  means  to  evade  and  defeat  in  Germany 
those  conditions  which  the  Council  of  Constance  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Basle  endeavoured  to  establish  throughout  Christendom, 
and  which  were  fully  adopted  in  France.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  exercise  of  some  portion  of  their  national  rights,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Princes  consent^  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
the  demands  of  the  Roman  Chancery.  The  Pope  had  the  right 
to  appoint  to  all  the  dignities  and  preferments  of  the  Church 


*  The  French  Concordat  of  1517  was  received  with  indignation  by 
the  nation.  It  was  denounced  as  a  seminarium  omnis  generis  heereseon 
nmoniarum  et  Jiduciarum  ;  exterminationem  scientice,  virtutis,  pieta- 
ti»,  regni  denique  pestem.  The  parliament  of  Paris  refused  for  two 
years  to  register  it ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  future  council  was  inter¬ 
jected  by  the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
Nevertheless  Merlin  is  of  opinion  that  these  violent  expressions  were 
undeserved,  and  that  the  Concordat  was  not  a  mischievous  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  though  the  Chapters  lost  the  right 
of  electing  bishops,  and  the  nomination  of  these  prelates  was  secured 
to  the  Crown.  The  elective  power  of  the  Chapters  survived  in  Ger¬ 
many  long  after  it  perished  in  France,  and  still  obtains  in  many  of 
the  abbeys  and  collegiate  churches  of  Austria. 
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when  they  became  vacant  in  curia  Romand,  and  to  all  the  dig¬ 
nities  and  preferments  vacated  by  other  papal  nominations.  The 
xisage  of  elections  was  reestablished  in  all  the  metropolitan 
and  cathedral  churches,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope. 
All  the  other  benefices  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary.  This 
Concordat  remained  in  force  throughout  Germany  down  to  the 
termination  of  the  Empire,  but  its  articles  were  limited  to  the 
subjects  which  had  been  principally  disputed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  many  other  matters  of  greater  interest  had  arisen  in 
more  recent  times,  for  which  this  instrument  did  not  provide. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  chief  States 
of  Europe  down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century;  and  although 
none  of  those  States  had  at  that  time  thrown  off  its  spiritual 
allegiance  to  Rome,  none  of  them  yielded  an  unqualified  sub¬ 
mission  to  her  exactions  and  demands.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
in  matters  of  faith  did  not  exclude  differences  of  the  most  ve¬ 
hement  character  on  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Popes  was  never  more  vigorously  contested 
than  by  some  of  those  princes  who  acknowledged  their  dogmatical 
infallibility.  The  period  immediately  preceding  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  an  age  of  elegant  and  luxurious  indifference  at 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
was  directed  rather  to  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  their 
temporal  sovereignty  than  to  the  assertion  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  their  religious  supremacy’:  the  authority  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  were  relaxed,  and  the  protest  of  Luther  was 
directed  not  so  much  against  the  inordinate  and  absolute  power 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  over  the  independent  kingdoms  of  the 
world  as  against  the  corruption  and  depravity  which  had  been 
suffered  to  pollute  the  sanctuary.  The  clergy  were  powerful, 
but  their  power  consisted  in  the  part  they  had  acquired  in  tem¬ 
poral  affairs,  in  temporal  education,  and  in  temporal  government. 
Other  weapons  were  needed  for  that  fierce  encounter  which 
now  awaited  them. 

Nor  were  these  wanting  to  the  Church.  The  effect  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  instantly  to  shake  off  the  effeminacy  and  indif¬ 
ference  which  had  crept  over  the  Papal  Court ;  and  to  form  a 
new  alliance  between  the  Papacy,  the  Romish  clergy  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  governments  of  those  states  which  adhered  to 
the  Catholic  cause.  In  the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  enemy 
as  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  freedom,  which  had  pervaded 
Europe  with  irresistible  force  and  rapidity,  the  compact  of  those 
•nowers  which  subsist  by  the  bondage  of  the  human  mind  became 

*in)ate  and  complete.  The  spiritual  power  instigated  the 
loral  power  to  the  work  of  persecution  and  war ;  the  tern- 
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poral  power  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Church.  The  head 
of  the  hierarchy,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  was  once  more  invested  with 
an  authority  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  his  predecessors 
had  claimed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  arrogant  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  time  of  Hildebrand  were  resuscitated,  and  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Canon  Law  were  again  employed.  Above  all,  the 
great  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  sprung  into  existence  as 
the  champions  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  intolerant  pretensions  of 
Rome,  brought  their  matchless  organisation  and  passionate  energy 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Church  and  to  the  subjection  of  every  other 
element  of  human  society.  The  Jesuits  laid  claim  to  an  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State ;  and  in  the  Church  they 
created  a  power  and  a  system  resting  exclusively  on  the  authority 
of  Rome,  and  opposed  to  the  rights  and  liberties  once  enjoyed 
and  often  claimed  by  the  episcopate  and  the  provincial  clergy. 
They  asserted  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Pontiff  alike  over 
Councils  and  over  kings ;  and  that  authority  was  felt  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  from  the  time  that  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  became  its  chief  instruments,  advisers,  and 
ministers  to  dethrone  princes  and  to  trample  on  nations. 

Of  these  opinions  Bellarmine  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
uncompromising  expositors ;  after  him,  Suarez  and  Mariana  in 
Spain,  Allen  and  Parsons  in  England,  and  a  host  of  sacred  con¬ 
troversialists  propagated  the  same  doctrines  by  their  writings, 
and  by  all  the  penetrating  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  the  Court  to  the  confessional.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  and  indeed  wherever  and  whensoever  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  exists,  these  doctrines  are  inculcated.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  course  which  the  Jesuits 
have  filled  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  will  find  the  same 
invariable  principles,  the  same  consistent  consequences.  They 
have  at  times  been  overwhelmed  by  .the  learning  and  wit  of  an¬ 
tagonists  such  as  Arnauld,  Pascal,  or  Van  Espen  ;  they  have 
even  been  crushed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  civil  power  under  such 
ministers  as  Pombal  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  But  our  own 
age  has  witnessed  the  revival  of  their  audacity  and  their  power. 
They  have  spoken  with  the  eloquence  of  the  Count  de  Maistre 
and  M.  de  Bonald ;  they  frame  Pastoral  letters  with  the  daring 
ingenuity  of  Cardinal  Wiseman;  they  inspire  the  detestable 
bigotry  of  the  writers  in  the  ‘Uni vers’;  they  predominate  in 
the  provincial  synods  of  France;  they  have  found  in  Pius  IX. 
a  Pope  at  once  weak  enough  and  bold  enough  to  be  their  in¬ 
strument  ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  heir 
of  the  Caesars  and  the  cautious  statesmen  of  Austria  a  com- 
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pact  which  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  the  dearest  rights  of 
sovereignty. 

No  doubt  the  cause  which  has  most  powerfully  contributed 
in  our  time  to  this  extraordinary  revival  of  the  highest 
Ultramontane  doctrines,  and  even  to  their  acceptance  by  those 
who  would  seem  to  be  most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
opposite  principles,  is  a  cause  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  that 
which  led  to  the  strong  Catholic  reaction  of  the  17th  century. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  Revolution,  are  the  two  events  which  have 
most  affected  the  state  of  opinion  and  the  existing  powers  of  the 
world.  In  both  instances  these  great  convulsions  in  the  Church 
and  the  Monarchy  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  society ; 
in  both  instances  the  party  of  authority,  as  opposed  to  the  party 
of  freedom,  sought  to  reconstruct  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  past 
a  barrier  against  the  increasing  and  inevitable  stream  of  human 
progress.  The  last  revolutionary  eruption  of  1848,  which  was 
everywhere  accompanied  with  new  and  portentous  signs  of 
hostility  to  every  form  of  religion  and  of  law,  has  been  followed, 
as  usual,  by  a  reaction  far  more  severe  than  any  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  since  it  has  consigned  France  to  her  present  form 
of  government  and  Austria  to  the  Concordat.  But  those 
who  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  age  in  the  maxims 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  protection  of  the  Church,  appear  to 
forget  that  these  doctrines  are  in  reality  the  most  subversive 
of  that  civil  power  which  it  is  our  common  interest  to  consolidate 
and  to  improve.  The  doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  the  power  to 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  princes  and  to  abrogate 
even  the  temporal  laws  of  an  independent  state  when  he  conceives 
them  to  be  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Church,  is  a 
direct  and  logical  consequence  of  the  divine  supremacy  accorded 
to  him ;  but,  in  fact,  this  supremacy  is  exercised  not  so  much  by 
exalting  the  Pontiff  as  by  degrading  the  Emperor,  since  the  jx)wer 
claimed  by  Rome  can  only  become  operative  at  the  expense  of 
rights  inherent  in  every  national  government ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  presence  of  the  opposing  forces  of  the  19th 
century,  the  alliance  of  the  Church  affords  any  practical  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  strength  alienated  by  the  State. 

Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  16th  century  ;  for  then  faith  was 
intense  on  all  sides;  the  divine  right  of  constituted  authorities  was 
recognised  as  a  practical  truth  in  politics,  and  the  united  efforts 
of  the  Romish  Church  and  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  more  especially 
those  of  the  House  of  Austria,  did  unquestionably  succeed  in 
bringing  a  very  large  portion  of  their  dominions  once  more  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  the  instrument 
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which  effected  this  revolution,  and  identified  the  policy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  ever  with  the  reaction  against  the  Reformers 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England.  Other  Councils  had 
before  given  the  law  to  the  Chprch  and  judged  the  disputes  of 
contending  pontiffs ;  but  at  Trent  the  Church  itself  received 
the  seal  of  the  absolute  Papal  authority,  and  it  is  on  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  modern  canonists  and  champions 
of  the  Papal  government  rest  their  most  absolute  claims  to 
domination. 

We  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Robins’s  volume 
on  the  claims  of  Rome  *  in  which  he  treats  of  the  acts  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  a  summary  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  Council  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Italian 
prelates,  few  Spaniards,  hardly  any  Germans ;  in  the  latter  ses¬ 
sions  no  French  bishops  were  present.  The  whole .  attendance 
seldom  exceeded  sixty  prelates,  and  often  fell  below  that  number.f 
The  great  National  Churches  were  not  summoned.  The  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Council  were  all  prepared  by  Congregations  under 
the  direct  influence  of  Rome ;  the  articles  of  Reformation  pre¬ 
pared  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  were  not  presented 
at  all  to  the  Council.  The  mode  of  voting  was  determined  by 
Rome,  and  extended  to  the  Generals  of  the  Religious  Orders  all 
in  her  exclusive  interest.  Such  was  the  bondage  in  which  the 
Council  was  held,  that  the  Emperor  protested  to  the  Pope,  ‘  nil 
‘  proponi  aut  tractari  quod  a  Romans  curia  speciatim  hand  im- 
*  ponatur.’  It  was  held  that  the  bishops  were  bound  by  their 
episcopal  oath  to  defer  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
Yet  we  are  now  to  be  told,  in  the  19th  century,  that  the 
laws  framed  in  this  manner  by  a  pretended  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cil,  but  in  reality  by  the  influence  of  the  Popes  alone,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  binding  on  the  Emperor,  on  the  Bishops,  and  on  the 
whole  Church ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Austrian  Concordat 
is  to  recognise  these  pretensions,  and  to  lend  to  them  the  servile 
support  of  the  temporal  power. 

Even  at  the  Catholic  Courts,  in  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century,  there  arose  a  spirit  of  more  energetic  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  Rome.  The  estates  of  the  Germanic  Empire 
endeavoured,  in  the  election  capitulations  of  1654  and  1658,  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nuncios  and  the  Curia  by  stricter 
provisions.  Sovereigns  and  States  assumed  an  independent 
bearing,  and  emancipated  themselves  completely  from  all  sub- 


*  Robins,  p.  364. 

t  The  whole  number  of  prelates  who  attended  from  first  to  last  was 
201,  of  these  189  were  Italians,  only  2  Germans,  and  1  English. 
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servience  to  the  Papal  policy.  Richelieu  and  ^lazarin  were 
churchmen  and  princes  of  the  Church,  but  they  held  that 
dignity  to  be  altogether  subordinate  to  the  glorious  allegiance 
they  owed  to  the  Crown  of  France.  Louis  XI V.  was  a  per¬ 
secutor  and  a  bigot,  but  he  held  uncompromising  language  to 
Innocent  XI. ;  and,  whilst  he  expelled  the  Protestants  and 
condemned  the  Jansenists,  he  ruled  the  French  clergy  with 
as  much  independence  as  Henry  VIII.  The  maxims  that 
the  temporal  power  is  independent  of  the  spiritual;  that  a 
Council  is  superior  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  the  usages  of  the 
Galilean  Church  are  inviolable,  since  even  in  questions  of  faith 
the  decision  of  the  Pope  is  subject  to  amendment  so  long  as  it 
has  not  received  the  assent  of  the  Church, — were  the  principles 
preached  by  Bossuet,  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  France  in  1682, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  They  are  the  principles  which 
are  maintained  by  every  power  capable  of  self-respect  and  endued 
with  strength  to  support  its  rights.  Yet  in  the  later  and  less 
fortunate  years  of  his  reign,  when  Louis  himself  was  falling  into 
closer  dependence  on  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits, 
the  Grand  Monarque  receded  from  the  position  he  had  assumed, 
and  though  he  still  maintained  that  every  member  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  free  to  adhere  to  the  four  articles,  he  ceased  to  re¬ 
quire  that  they  should  be  considered  imperative.  No  doubt  the 
Jansenist  controversy  contributed  to  strengthen  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Ultramontane  party,  for  the  opinions  which  had  originated 
in  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Grace  had 
led  to  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jansenist  divines  ve¬ 
hemently  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Rome.  Hence  a 
class  of  canonists  arose,  amongst  whom  Van  Espen  and  Hont- 
heim  occupy  a  prominent  place,  who  combined  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  with  doctrines  of  what 
may  be  termed  constitutional  resistance  to  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

These  opinions  had  acquired  so  much  weight  in  the  18th 
century,  that  the  Pope  himself,  Benedict  XIV.,  a  prelate  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  made  large  concessions  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  In  1753,  by  the  Concordat  with  Spain, 
Rome  renounced  the  patronage  of  the  smaller  benefices  in  that 
kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  fifty-two  benefices  reserved  as 
the  reward  of  superior  learning  or  piety.  The  Court  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  was  propitiated  by  the  Concordats  of  1741  and  1750, 
and  the  great  school  of  jurisprudence  which  had  been  formed 
at  Naples  succeeded  in  limiting  the  rights  of  the  nuncio  and  in 
subjecting  the  clergy  to  taxation.  This  course  of  policy  was 
pursued  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  the  succeeding  Popes, 
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Clement  XIII.  and  Ganganelli,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  Of  the  two  parties  which 
divided  the  Curia,  that  of  the  ‘zelanti’ sought  to  maintain  all 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy ;  that  of  the  ‘  regalisti,’  to  which 
Ganganelli  himself  belonged,  Avas  disposed,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  make  a  compromise, 
on  principle,  Avith  the  temporal  powers.  His  first  act  was  to 
prohibit  the  reading  of  the  bull  In  Coend  Domini;  and  on  the 
21st  July,  1773,  being  moved  by  the  representations  of  all 
the  Catholic  Crowns,  he  abolished  and  annulled  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Avith  its  functions,  houses,  and  institutions.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  at  Avhich  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  could  be  reconciled  to  the  freedom  of  Europe  and  the 
advance  of  civilisation,  it  was  at  that  moment  in  her  history. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  survived.  Ganga¬ 
nelli  Avas  the  first  victim  of  their  revenge  *,  and  before  another 
half  century  had  elapsed,  the  counter-revolution  restored  them 
to  all  their  former  wealth  and  power. 

This  period  of  the  last  century  is,  however,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  present  purpose,  because  it  witnessed  the 
establishment  in  Austria  of  an  independent  system  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  subsisted  without  material  al¬ 
teration  to  the  present  day ;  and  Ave  shall  presently  see,  from 
the  language  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  himself,  in  what  spirit 
he  conducted  these  reforms.  But  even  before  that  Prince 
assumed  the  sole  government  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  advanced,  with  her  usual  energy 
and  Avisdom,  in  the  same  course.  She  abolished  the  Jesuits 
and  set  bounds  to  the  augmentation  of  property  in  mortmain ; 
she  taxed  the  monastic  orders,  she  excluded  them  by  law 
from  becoming  the  witnesses  to  testamentary  bequests,  she 
had  abolished  the  monastic  prisons,  she  refused  to  grant 
passports  for  pilgrims  to  Rome ;  but  above  all,  she  promul¬ 
gated  the  law  which  is  the  basis  of  spiritual  independence, 
that  no  papal  bull  could  be  published  in  the  Austrian  domi- 


*  The  history  of  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  admirably  given 
by  the  Count  Alexis  de  St.  Priest.  The  evidence  that  Clement  XIV. 
was  poisoned,  is  extremely  strong.  Cardinal  Bernis,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  at  Rome,  arrived  after  full  inquiry  at  that  conviction.  On 
the  26th  of  Oct.  1774,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  ‘Les  circonstances  qui 
‘  ont  precede,  accompagne,  et  suivi  la  mort  du  dernier  pape  excitent 
‘  4galement  I’horreur  et  la  compassion.’  But  the  narrative  of  the  pope’s 
death  compiled  by  the  French  Cardinal,  has  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Pius  VI.  more  than  once  showed  the  ambassador  that  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  dreadful  end  of  his  predecessor. 
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nions  without  the  placitum  regium,  —  the  approval  of  the  civil 
authority,  that  no  papal  excommunication  was  to  have  force  or 
validity,  and  that  the  bull  In  Ccend  Domini  was  of  no  effect. 
In  an  Imperial  dispatch  of  the  23rd  June,  1768,  the  Empress 
Queen  declared  that  ‘all  that  is  not  of  divine  institution  be- 
‘  longs  to  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 
‘  Sovereign and  it  became  a  principle  of  the  Austrian  Church, 
that  the  body  of  the  Canon  Law,  being  derived  from  the  Papal 
authority  only,  could  have  no  force  without  the  consent  both 
of  the  civil  government  and  of  the  bishops ;  and  that  the  laws 
of  each  state,  and  the  ecclesiastical  customs  of  each  country, 
ought  to  be  observed  in  preference  to  it.  These  doctrines  w’ere 
bitterly  resented  at  Rome.  On  the  death  of  that  great  Em¬ 
press,  the  Pope  refused  to  allow  a  mass  to  be  said  for  her  in 
St.  Peter’s,  and  even  forbade  his  domestic  ecclesiastics  to  wear 
mourning.  Joseph  retorted  that  he  cared  not  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  rude  or  courteous ;  and  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  carry  on  by  law  the  important  reforms  his  illus¬ 
trious  mother  had  commenced  in  the  Church. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  the  entire 
suspension,  by  an  order  of  the  24th  March,  1781,  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Religious  Orders  in  Austria  and  their 
Generals  or  Superiors  abroad.  The  whole  regular  clergy  of  the 
monarchy  was  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  bishops.  This 
law  remained  in  force  until  the  signature  of  the  Concordat,  but 
it  had  been  relaxed  and  invaded  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Government  since  the  introduction  of  the  Ligorians  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  the  26th  March  of  the  same  year  an  order  was  promul¬ 
gated  that  all  papal  briefs  and  bulls  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Government,  and  could  not  be  published  without  the  placitum 
regium.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  the  pastoral  letters  of  the 
Austrian  clergy.  The  bulls  In  Coend  Domini  and  Unigen itus  were 
to  be  abrogated,  and  the  former  torn  out  of  the  church  books. 
On  the  14th  April,  the  papal  power  of  absolutions  and  dispen¬ 
sations  was  abolished ;  and,  from  the  Ist  October,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  papal  letters  of  confirmation  for  archbishops  and  bishops 
were  to  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  prelates 
should,  before  the  papal  confirmation,  take  an  oath  of  special 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
A  few  days  later  the  matrimonial  jurisdiction  of  Rome  was  an¬ 
nulled,  and  the  power  of  granting  dispensations  transferred  to 
the  bishops ;  and  by  the  patent  of  the  16th  January,  1783, 
marriage  was  declared  to  be  a  civil  contract,  and  all  its  conse¬ 
quences  were  henceforth  to  be  exclusively  regulated  by  the  laws 
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of  the  civil  power.  Mixed  marriages  had  already  been  expressly 
sanctioned  by  law.  By  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
monasteries,  about  700  religious  houses  were  closed,  and  it  was 
said  that  36,000  monks  were  set  free  —  but  the  number  is 
probably  exaggerated.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  augmented  from  the  suppressed  convents.  The  clergy  were 
to  be  educated  in  Austrian  seminaries  only,  and  not  at  Rome ; 
and  the  Canon  Law  was  only  to  be  taught  by  lay  professors. 

These  legislative  measures  w’ere  of  course  denounced  with  the 
utmost  fury  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Count  Migazzi,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who,  by  a 
gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  his  own  person, 
united  the  rich  bishopric  of  Waizen  in  Hungary  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  see  of  Austria ;  yet  this  prelate  became  the  champion 
of  Rome  against  the  independent  interest  of  the  Austrian 
episcopate.  The  Emperor  treated  his  objections  with  extreme 
contempt.  The  same  cause  was  taken  up  by  the  Elector  and 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  who  addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  vehement 
remonstrance  for  the  papal  authority  against  the  placitum  regium 
—  against  the  abolition  of  the  exactions  and  immunities  of  the 
Regular  Orders  —  against  the  prohibition  of  sending  money  to 
Rome —  against  the  abolition  of  the  bulls  In  Cana  Domini  and 
Unigenitusy  and  lastly  against  the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
censorship  on  books.  Tlie  answer  of  Joseph  was  in  these  words ; 
it  was  written  from  his  Camp  on  the  24th  October,  1781. 

*  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  Your  Royal  Highness  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  all  I  do,  and  even  in  the  welfare  of  my  soul,  of  which  I 
think  I  may  be  sure,  without  allowing  myself  to  be  lightly  disturbed 
on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  1  have  nothing  with  me  here  but  the 
instructions  of  the  Great  Frederic  to  his  generals  and  the  memoirs  of 
Marshal  Saxe.  My  Quesnel,  my  Busenbaum,  and  even  the  orthodox 
Febronius  *  are  at  home  in  my  library.  How  can  I  then  expect  to 

*  Febronius,  whose  German  name  was  Hontheim,  Coadjutor  of 
the  diocese  of  Treves,  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  and 
the  bishops  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  his  treatise  ‘  De  Statu  Eccle- 
*  sice  et  Legitima  Potestate  Romani  Pontificis,  Liber  singularis  ad 
‘  reuniendos  Dissidentes  in  Religione  compositus'  This  book  was 
published  in  1763,  at  Bouillon,  in  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  with  the 
motto,  ‘Justitia  et  Pax  osculatae  sunt.’  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Pope,  but  it  disputed  the  monarchical  absolutism  of  Rome,  and  it 
aimed  at  terminating  the  great  schism  by  concessions  Rome  will 
never  consent  to  make.  The  following  sentence  gives  an  idea  of  the 
argument:  ‘Ego  sane  potestatem  nullam  rejicio  quae  ad  utilitates 
‘  Ecclesiae,  ad  coaedificationem  templi,  hoc  est  ad  compactionem  mem- 
‘  brorum  corporisque  Christi  conjunctionem  pertinere  videatur; 
‘  illam  verb,  quae  dominatum  h,  Christi  institute  alienum,  dorenti- 
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answer  fully  the  important  questions  which  your  Royal  Highness  has 
been  pleased  to  address  to  me  in  live  points  ?  I  should  not  have  time 
to  attempt  it,  if  a  shower  of  rain  did  not  enable  me  at  this  moment  to 
moralise  with  you,  instead  of  exercising  my  troops. 

‘  1.  As  regards  the  Placitum  Regium,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the 
visible  head  of  the  Church,  as  he  is  called,  sends  forth  an  order  from 
the  Vatican  to  the  faithful  in  my  dominions,  I,  as  sensible  and  real  head, 
ought  to  be  informed  of  it  and  have  some  influence  in  the  matter. 

‘2.  As  for  the  abolition  of  the  immunities  of  certain  Religious 
Orders,  it  is  well  known  to  Your  Highness,  that  a  complete  sovereign 
authority  is  not  obliged  to  submit  to  defer  to  any  other.  1  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  led  the  Papal  Court  into  error,  or  confirmed 
it  in  error,  by  asking  for  something  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
That  would  be  to  overlook  my  own  rights. 

‘  3.  As  for  the  spoliation  of  benefices  in  case  of  violation  of  the  laws. 
Your  Royal  Highness  has  yourself  the  goodness  to  remark  that  I  have 
indirectly  that  right  by  the  seizure  of  the  temporalities.  But  as 
the  indirect  course  is  that  of  the  false  or  the  weak,  I  prefer  the  direct 
one,  being  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

‘  4.  In  relation  to  the  two  bulls  In  Cana  Domini  and  Unigenittis,  your 
Royal  Highness,  it  seems,  disapproves  the  former  ;  but  the  expression 
of  my  ordinance  “  to  tear  them  out  of  the  rituals,”  appears  to  distress 
you.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  in  your  own  diocese  a  paper  should 
be  pasted  over  them  with  these  four  words,  “  Obedientia  melior  quam 
“  victima words,  which  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Samuel  addressed  to 
Saul  in  relation  to  certain  Amalekites.  The  bull  Unigenitus  is  poste¬ 
rior  to  any  oecumenic  council,  and  is  therefore  far  removed  from  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  a  decision  of  the  whole  Church.  It  has  been  accepted 
by  some,  and  rejected  by  others,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  an  order, 
such  as  I  have  given,  to  say  no  more  about  it,  is  not  superfluous. 
Fortunately  my  good  Austrians  know  nothing  of  either  Molinos  or 
Arminius ;  and  would  ask  if  they  were  Roman  Consuls.  1  myself 
once  knew  a  greyhound  called  Molinos,  who  would  kill  a  hare  single- 
handed.  So  little  do  we  know  of  the  controversies  of  grace.  Nothing 
more  will  be  said  of  them  here,  and  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  say 
nothing  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

‘  I  trust  we  may  both  go  by  the  nearest  road  to  heaven,  if  we  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  us,  and  do  honour  to  the  bread  we  eat.  You  eat  the  bread  of 
the  Church  and  protest  against  all  innovations  ;  I  eat  the  bread  of  the 
State  and  defend  and  restore  its  primitive  rights.*  * 


*  oribus  Ecclesise  saeculis  incognitum,  iis  qui  foris  sunt  terribilem 
‘  quaerit,  k  populi  cervicibus  removendum  contendo.*  It  is  the  fashion 
nowadays,  at  Vienna,  to  stigmatise  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  as  Febronianism,  and  the  Concordat  is  regarded  as  a  final 
triumph  over  the  heresies  of  that  school. 

*  Briefe  Josephs  des  Zweiten,  p.  86. 
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The  policy  of  Joseph  11.  was  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  and  its  direct  relation  with  the 
State.  The  Pope  protested  against  what  was  considered  at 
Rome  a  monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  but 
Prince  Kaunitz  was  instructed  by  the  Emperor  to  declare  that 

*  beyond  the  principles  of  the  faith,  he  did  not  admit  that  the  See 

*  of  Rome  could  have  the  smallest  power  in  the  State,  since 

*  that  belonged  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  of  the  land ;  and 
‘  that  although  His  Majesty  recognised  the  authority  of  Rome 
‘  in  all  that  concerned  the  cure  of  souls,  he  rejected  without  ex- 

*  ception  everything  in  the  Church  which  was  not  of  divine 
‘  origin,  but  of  human  invention.’  The  Pope  soon  afterwards 
undertook  a  journey  to  Vienna  to  endeavour  to  bend  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  people;  and  even  the  pontifical  slippers  were  worshipped 
by  the  Austrian  nobility.  But  Joseph  held  his  course,  and 
declared  that  whilst  he  lived  no  power  on  earth  would  divert  him 
from  it.  He  completed  his  work,  and  though  bigotry  and  op¬ 
pression  have  long  since  regained  their  ascendancy  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  dominions,  the  great  palladium  of  the  independence  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the  National  Church  subsisted 
under  the  protection  of  the  Josephine  laws  for  nearly  seventy-five 
years,  until  it  was  sacrificed  and  abandoned,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  by  the  anti-national  and  pusillanimous  policy  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  once  more  placed  itself  in  relation  to  Rome,  in 
a  position  more  abject  than  that  which  was  occupied  at  any 
former  period. 

The  exact  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  Austria  during 
this  period,  and  the  relations  of  that  empire  with  the  Papal  See, 
arc  accurately  described  in  a  work  entitled  *  Enchiridion  Juris 
‘  Ecclesiastici  Austriaci,’  compiled  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
George  Rechberg,  the  Episcopal  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Linz.  This  manual  obtained  so  high  a  reputation  that  it,was 
adopted  as  a  text-book,  not  only  in  the  universities  of  Germany, 
but  also  in  those  of  Italy  in  the  states  subject  to  the  Austrian 
dominion.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  and  printed  at  Venice 
by  authority  in  1819  for  the  guidance  of  the  Italian  clergy,  and 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Empire.  In  1827,  when  the  contest  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  at  its  height  in  this  country.  Count 
Ferdinand  Dalpozzo,  then  a  Piedmontese  exile  in  England, 
published  an  epitome  of  this  curious  work,  under  the  title  of 
‘  Catholicism  in  Austria,’  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  which  had  been  formed  under 
the  reigns  of  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph  II.,  and  Leopold  II.,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  German  and  Italian  civilians 
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of  the.  Empire.  At  that  time  this  system  was  considered  a  . 
masterpiece  of  legislation  and  a  sufficient  bulwark  of  the  civil 
power  against  the  aggressions  of  the  hierarchy.  Recent  events 
have  proved  that  even  these  precautions  have  been  overcome, 
and  that  Rome  has  successively  undermined  and  demolished  the 
barrier  raised  against  her  absolute  supremacy. 

To  avoid  repetition  we  shall  reserve  our  examination  of  the 
principles  of  this  remarkable  Code,  until  we  are  enabled  to  con¬ 
trast  them  with  the  articles  of  the  Concordat  by  which  these 
provisions  have  been  abrogated.  But  before  we  enter  on  this 
discussion,  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  form  of  the 
Concordat  itself.* 

Although  this  compact  is  termed  a  Convention,  it  is  in  fact 
a  one-sided  engagement,  binding  the  civil  government  of  Austria 
to  a  series  of  most  important  concessions  to  the  Church,  which 
are  made  without  reciprocity  and  without  consideration.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  such  an  engagement 
that  the  civil  power  was  not  represented  in  it  at  all ;  and  such 
is,  in  point  of  form  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  case.  The  imperial 
plenipotentiary  who  was  empowered  to  negotiate  and  sign  the 
document,  was  not  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  nor  even 
the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  No  layman  was,  it  seems, 
to  touch  the  consecrated  bond.  The  Austrian  plenipotentiary 
was  no  other  than  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  now  Carding 
Archbishop  von  Rauscher,  who  was  himself  the  principal  author 
of  the  scheme ;  so  that  by  an  incredible  absurdity,  the  very  first 
step  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  to  place  its  full  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  priest,  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  owing  a  more  than 
divided  allegiance,  bound  by  his  own  oath  of  obedience  to  his 
spiritual  far  more  than  to  his  temporal  sovereign,  and  alike  un¬ 
able  and  unwilling  to  defend  any  portion  of  the  rights  of  the 
civil  power.  To  name  such  a  negotiator  was  as  direct  a  sur¬ 
render  of  the  whole  question  as  if  Queen  Victoria  had  appointed 
the  Russian  Consul  General  in  London  to  represent  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  Conferences  of  Paris.  The  whole  instru¬ 
ment  bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  The  hand  of  the  State 
nowhere  appears  in  its  articles.  It  is  a  capitulation  drawn  up 
by  the  Church  and  imposed  upon  a  subject  and  unresisting 
antagonist.  Even  the  slight  recognition  introduced  here  and 
there  of  some  of  the  most  indisputable  rights  of  the  State  is 

*  Tlie  Latin  term  for  this  instrument  is  Conventio,  but  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  modern  Europe  the  word  Concordat  has  been  employed,  for 
rix  centuries,  to  describe  treaties  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power :  it  is  derived  from  the  expression  Concordata  applied  to  the 
articles  of  agreement. 
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represented  as  a  concession  which  the  Pope  has,  out  of  his 
extreme  benevolence,  vouchsafed  to  make  to  the  Emperor.  The 
very  language  in  which  the  temporal  power  is  named,  is  that  of 
a  contemptuous  toleration :  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  force  of  law  is  given  to  the  Concordat  in  all  particulars  with 
an  express  and  absolute  supremacy  over  all  other  civil  laws, 
ordinances,  and  arrangements.  The  maxim  of  Maria  Theresa  is 
inverted,  and  the  sovereign  power  is  abrogated  except  in  as  far 
as  it  may  exist  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  inter¬ 
preted  by  churchmen.  We  have  before  us  the  text  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat  itself  in  Latin  and  German,  and  lest  we  should  be  led 
into  any  misapprehensions  of  its  provisions,  we  are  also  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  most  remarkable  exposition  and  defence  of  the  whole 
measure,  published  by  authority  at  Vienna,  entitled  *  Studien 
*  uber  das  Concordat'  To  this  singular  production  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  refer.  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  a 
churchman  rather  than  a  statesman,  or  of  a  canonist  rather 
than  a  lay  jurist,  and  of  course  its  whole  argument  rests  on  the 
theory  of  an  absolute  and  irrefragable  spiritual  power.  But  we 
question  whether  there  is  any  composition  extant — certainly  we 
know  of  no  composition  published  within  the  last  century —  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  Church  are  asserted  with  such  incredible 
audacity.  If  the  principles  of  these  writers  are  admitted,  the 
Church  of  Borne  is  and  ought  to  be,  by  her  divine  commisaon, 
charged  with  the  supreme  government  of  the  human  race ;  and 
if  any  evidence  be  needed  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  extra¬ 
vagance  the  Ultramontane  doctrines  are  carried  by  this  Concor¬ 
dat,  that  evidence  will  be  found  in  this  ingenuous  confession  of 
its  motives  and  its  objects.  With  this  assistance  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  the  leading  heads  of  the  instrument  itself. 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  measure  is  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Biomc  in  ecclesiastical  government. 

*  If  the  Pope,’  says  the  apologist  of  the  Concordat,  ‘  by  divine  right 
possesses  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  in  the  whole  Church,  as  far  as  it 
extends, — that  is,  as  the  highest  legislative,  judicial,  and  penal  power 
in  church  affairs  belongs  to  him, — he  cannot  be  any  more  described  as  a 
foreign  power  or  authority  in  aught  that  concerns  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction.  This  principle  of  the  Primacy  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Pope,  which  lay  of  old  in  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  was 
recognised  of  old  in  Catholic  States,  lias  now  for  the  first  time  since 
the  dominion  of  Febronianism,  been  freely  and  openly  proclaimed  by 
Austria  in  the  concordats  of  the  nineteenth  century.*  As  Austria 

*  This  assertion  is  not  quite  correct.  The  Duke  of  Modena  had 
set  the  Court  of  Austria  an  example  which  it  has  very  faithfully 
adhered  to. 
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preceded  other  states  in  the  introduction  of  the  Febronian  system,  it 
is  the  highest  merit  of  the  government  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
that  it  is  the  first  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  basis  of  Church  law.* 
{Studien,  ^c.,  p.  62.) 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  be  maintained*  in  Austria 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  it  claims  under  the  law  of  God 
and  of  the  Church ;  the  See  of  Rome  is  to  have  absolute  liberty 
of  communicating  with  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  people,  without 
reference  to  the  ruler  of  the  country ;  and  the  prelates  are  free 
to  do  everything  appertaining  to  the  government  of  their  sees,  in 
accordance  with  the  Canon  Law  and  the  approval  of  the  Holy 
See.  To  remove  all  doubt,  if  any  could  exist,  as  to  the  purport 
of  these  articles,  we  have  the  positive  declaration  of  Pius  IX. 
himself  that  — 

‘  As  tbe  Roman  Pontifr,  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  blessed  prince  of  the  Apostles,  has  of  divine  right  a 
priority  of  honour  and  jurisdiction  throughout  the  entire  Church,  this 
Catholic  dogma  has  been  expressed  in  most  precise  terms  in  the  act 
itself,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  have  discarded  from  it,  radically  eli¬ 
minated  and  banished  the  opinion  —  false,  perverse,  fatal,  and  entirely 
contrary  to  the  Divine  priority  of  rights,  an  opinion  always  condemned 
and  proscribed  by  the  Apostolic  See,  according  to  which  the  placeat  or 
exequatur  of  the  civil  government  should  be  obtained  for  what  con¬ 
cerns  spiritual  things  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs.’  (^Papal  Allocution  of 
3rd  Nov.  1855.) 

The  whole  history  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  spirit  which 
has  never  ceased  to  animate  every  sovereign,  conscious  of  his 
rights  and  of  his  duties,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  ages,  as  we 
have  already  shown  at  some  length,  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  this  opinion  which  the  Pope  stigmatized  as  ‘false,  perverse, 
‘  fatal  and  contrary  to  the  divine  law,’  is  a  principle  which  has 
been  uniformly  held  by  the  States  of  Europe — which  is  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  France  from  St.  Louis  to  Buonaparte  — 
which  has  been  promulgated  for  centuries  in  Austria  and  Spain — 
which  has  been  recognised  by  the  Popes  themselves  in  many  of 
their  Concordats  with  foreign  states  —  and  which  has  been 


*  By  a  signal  absurdity  the  apologist  attempts  to  justify  this  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  conservabitur  *  by  a  reference  to  the  declaration  signed  by 
the  Queen  of  England  on  her  accession  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that 
behoof ;  not  perceiving  that  the  Queen  of  England  binds  herself  to 
execute  the  law  of  the  land  as  regards  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whilst  the  Emperor  of  Austria  binds  himself  to  a  series  of  engage¬ 
ments  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  dependent  on  another 
power  as  regards  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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established  by  Councils  and  by  Empires  as  an  inalienable 
right  of  temporal  sovereignty.  Even  to  those  who  admit  a 
priority  of  dignity  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  priority  of  juris¬ 
diction  is  not  less  a  usurpation  ;  the  Pope  is  ‘  Primus  inter  pares,’ 
but  not  absolute  over  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Rechberg  as  an  established  maxim  of  the 
law  of  Austria,  that  every  ecclesiastical  or  papal  decree  be  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  civil  authority  before  publication,  and  that  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  forbidden ;  that  the  royal  placet  is  required  to 
all  papal  bulls  or  rescripts,  whether  modern  or  ancient ;  and  in 
addition,  the  laws  of  Hungary  declare  null  all  the  papal  con¬ 
stitutions  and  letters  not  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  law  of  almost  all  Christendom.  ‘  Non  minim,’ 
wrote  Van  Espen,  *  proinde  quod  et  passim  omnes  Principes 
‘  Catholic!  tametsi  etiam  nexu  feudal!  Sedi  Apostolicss  obnoxii, 

*  utantur  hoc  jure  tanquam  ex  ipso  jure  regaliae  et  coronas  pro- 
‘  fluent!.’  The  Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  in  1586,  prohibited  the 
Apostolic  Legate  from  promulgating  the  bull  In  Ccena  Domini 
in  Bohemia,  and  the  same  Emperor  declared  generally  that  no 
papal  mandates  should  be  published  without  the  previous  assent 
of  the  Crown.  Even  for  the  legal  publication  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Austria  as 
well  as  by  the  King  of  France,  that  promulgation  by  the  Pope 
was  insufficient  and  of  no  effect,  and  these  orders  were  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Philip  II.  in  his  dominions  in  1565,  by  his  own 
authority  and  without  any  reference  to  the  Pope  at  all.  In  the 
year  1574  *  the  same  Prince,  then  the  great  champion  of  the 
Catholic  cause  in  Europe,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary 
contest  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  promulgated  his  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  it  was 
decreed  that  — . 

*  Desiring  to  maintain  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  ancient  constitutions,  canons,  and  the  councils  of  the 
holy  Church  to  the.  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  We,  the 
King,  do  order  that  no  bulls,  provisions,  or  other  “  expeditiones  aut  im- 
“  petrationes  Romanoe,”  or  of  the  Papal  Legates  or  Apostolic  Nuntio, 
shall  or  can  be  admitted  into  these  provinces  without  the  sanction  of 
letters  patent  to  be  issued  by  our  privy  council  for  Flanders.’ 


*  A  similar  edict  had  been  promulgated  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1543,  and  indeed  the  substance  of  this  edict  was  no  more  than  the 
common  law  of  Spain.  A  letter  still  exists  addressed  in  1508  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  expressing  his  sove¬ 
reign  displeasure  that  this  officer  had  not  sent  to  the  gallows  a  man 
who  had  introduced  papal  mandates  into  the  king’s  dominions  'spreto 
‘  regni  more.’ 
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Such  was  the  law  of  Austrian  Flanders  under  either  branch 
of  that  house,  for  neither  the  successors  of  Philip  nor  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Maximilian  ever  before  bowed  to  the  degradation  of 
a  blind  submission  to  the  papal  mandates.  Another  example 
and  we  have  done.  In  the  year  1718  Dr.  Van  Espen,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  the 
author  of  the  greatest  modern  digest  of  the  Canon  Law,  asserted 
in  his  works,  that  the  bulls  and  rescripts  of  the  See  of  Rome 
did  not  acquire  force  of  law  in  Austrian  Flanders  without  the 
knowledge  and  assent  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  Council  of 
Government.  A  persecution  sprang  up,  and  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  Professor,  by  one  Govaerts,  then  Vicar 
General  of  the  province,  before  the  Parliament  of  Malines. 
Van  Espen,  blind,  afflicted,  but  not  dismayed,  prepared  to 
defend  himself  with  an  enormous  array  of  canonical  learning, 
but  he  also  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  for  protection. 
The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  caused  the  doctrines  to  be  examined 
by  a  commission,  and  upon  their  report  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  ordered  to  defend  Van  Espen  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  *  le  ser- 
‘  vice  royal  exigeant  qu’en  ce  point  le  dit  docteur  soit  protege.  ’ 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  but  Van 
Espen  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland  from  the  malice  of 
his  clerical  enemies,  and  he  died  in  exile. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  even  under  Philip  II. —  even 
under  Charles  VI.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  august  and  imme¬ 
morial  traditions  of  the  Empire.  What  are  they  now  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  concession  which  has  been  made  is  not  only  a 
practical  abdication  of  a  notable  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
but  that  it  is  a  transfer  of  that  power  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
regulated  by  foreign  laws,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  foreign  to 
the  civil  power,  and  frequently  opposed  to  it.  It  is  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to  obey  rather  than  to  rule ; 
and  there  is  something  frightful  in  the  solemn  promise  to  place 
beyond  the  knowledge  and  control  of  the  State  and  of  the  law, 
so  many  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  are  handed  over  to  a  class  of  men  who 
are  the  eternal  enemies  of  toleration,  independence,  and  liberty 
of  conscience.  So  essential  have  these  rights  been  considered 
to  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  when  King  John  II.  of  Por¬ 
tugal  renounced  them  in  1486  on  the  demand  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  entered  into  some  such  Concordat  as  that  now  before 
us,  the  counsellors  of  the  Crown  and  the  jurists  of  the  realm 
interposed,  says  the  chronicler  of  that  age,  ‘  negantes  licere 
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*  Regi  sine  ordinum  consensu  abdicari  se  eo  jure  quod  ad  com- 
‘  munem  populi  utilitatem  tranquillitatemque  pertinent.’  And 
Diego  Covarruvias,  whom  all  the  writers  on  the  side  of  the 
civil  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  have  followed,  exclaims,  ‘  Si 
‘  quis  contendit  a  Principibus  Christianis  hanc  tollere  potesta- 

*  tern,  statim  comperiet  experimento  manifestissimo,  quantum 
‘  calamitatis  Reipublicse  invexerit.’ 

It  is  argued  by  the  subtle  apologist  who  has  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  Concordat  at  Vienna,  that  the  Imperial  placet 
has  already  been  practically  abandoned  for  the  last  five  years ; 
that  Bavaria  and  Naples  had  already  waved  it,  though  Austria 
is  the  first  Power  formally  to  inaugurate  the  principle  of  Papal 
supremacy  in  the  Concordats  of  the  19th  century;  and  we  are 
asked  what,  after  all,  is  the  value  of  this  check  upon  the  authority 
of  a  Church  which  is  identified  with  all  that  is  most  dear  to  the 
State  and  to  society  ?  Our  answer  shall  be  categorical.  The 
true  value  of  the  royal  veto  (for  such  it  is)  on  the  acts  of  the 
Papal  and  Episcopal  authority,  and  that  which  makes  this  right 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  entire  question,  is  not  only  that  it 
enables  the  State  to  regulate  the  powers  of  the  Church,  but, 
above  all,  to  define  them.  When  the  two  powers  are  in  presence 
of  one  another,  as  they  must  be  in  every  community  professing 
a  religious  faith,  either  the  State  must  define  the  powers  of  the 
Church,  and  assign  to  her  the  limit  within  which  they  are  to  be 
exercised,  or  the  Church  will  define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the 
State  by  asserting  that  ‘  divine  priority  ’  which  the  Pope  and 
the  defenders  of  this  Concordat  assert  to  be  inherent  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  An  equal  alliance  —  a  perfect  balance  of 
authority  between  the  two  powers  —  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  or 
desired.  The  idea  of  sovereignty,  the  idea  of  supremacy,  is  too 
absolute  to  admit  of  partition.  Where  there  is  dominion  on  one 
side,  there  is  subjection  oh  the  other,  though  it  may  be  subjection 
protected  by  law.  But  where  the  Church  is  avowedly  para¬ 
mount  and  regulated  by  no  laws  but  her  own  traditions,  the 
consequence  is  irresistible,  and  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  State 
is  annihilated.  To  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  is  provided 
by  the  first  article  of  the  Concordat  that  the  Catholic  religion  is 
to  be  maintained  in  Austria  ‘  cum  iis  juribus  et  praerogativis, 
‘  quibus  frui  debet  ex  Dei  ordinatione  et  canonicis  sanctionibus 
—  and  by  the  thirty-fifth  article,  that  ‘  all  the  laws,  ordinances, 
‘  and  arrangements  which  have  hitherto  been  in  force  in  the 

*  empire,  and  in  the  separate  dominions  of  Austria,  shall  be  held 

*  to  be  abrogated  in  so  far  as  they  are  at  variance  with  this  Con- 
‘  vention  ;  and  the  same  shall  henceforth  have  in  the  said  domi- 
‘  nions  the  force  of  a  law  of  the  land  for  ever.’ 
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There  may  be  limits  to  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
constitution  of  modern  society  and  in  the  temper  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  but  there  are  none  within  the  four  corners  of  this 
instrument.  It  reminds  us  of  the  instructions  given  by  M. 
Ledru  Rollin  to  the  revolutionary  agents  of  the  republic  of 
1848,  when  he  sent  them  forth  with  the  simple  mandate,  *  Vos 
*  pouvoirs  sont  illimites.’  An  attempt  is  made  by  the  apologists 
of  the  Concordat,  to  show  that  its  provisions  relate  exclusively 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  and  do  not  affect  the  non-Catholic 
religious  persuasions;  but  the  recent  persecutions  of  the  Madiai 
in  Tuscany,  and  of  Borcynski  in  Austria,  have  proved  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  tolerance  of  priests  since  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  which  once  restrained  their  powers. 

II.  We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  application  of  this  astound¬ 
ing  theory  of  ecclesiastical  power  to  many  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  Empire ;  and  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
of  the  moat  striking  points.  Comment  is  needless  on  the  articles 
which  consign  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  in  public  and 
private  schools  intended  for  Catholics,  to  the  direct  control  of 
the  bishops,  and  render  the  whole  system  of  education  strictly 
ecclesiastical.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot  explain 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  in  language  more  comprehensive 
than  that  used  by  the  German  prelates  assembled  at  Wurzburg 
in  1848,  and  adopted  by  the  apologists  of  the  Austrian  Con¬ 
cordat. 

‘  Amongst  the  rights  of  the  Church  the  divine  right  of  instruction 
and  education  comes  from  above.  That  right  can  never  be  severed 
from  the  charge  “  to  teach  all  nations,”  nor  can  it  be  severed  from 
the  consciousness  of  liberty  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission.  All  ages 
and  all  parts  of  the  globe  attest  that  the  bearers  and  instruments  of  this 
great  commission  have  not  shunned  either  labour,  or  danger,  or  suffer¬ 
ing,  or  death,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  charge  confided  to  them.  The 
proof  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Church  to  educate  the  human  race,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  she  embraces  the  totality  of  the  mitid 
of  man  with  all  its  strength,  its  activity,  and  shapes  it  to  the  eternal 
objects  of  humanity.  The  necessary  consequences  of  this  essential 
right  is  that  the  Church  is  to  enjoy  all  that  is  required  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  it, —  the  free  selection  of  the  persons,  corporations,  and 
books  employed  in  education,  and  a  full  power  of  supervision,  correc¬ 
tion,  and  removal  over  them.'  * 

The  expression  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ‘  embraces  the  totality 
‘  of  the  mind  of  man,’  is  at  least  an  unfortunate  one.  It  embraces 
the  State  as  the  tendrils  of  the  parasitic  plant  embrace  and  choke 


*  Denkschrift  der  in  Wurzburg  versammelten  Bischbfe  Deutsch- 
lands.  1848. 
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the  tree ;  it  embraces  the  active  faculties  of  the  mind  as  the 
Python  embraces  and  crushes  whatever  is  clasped  in  its  gigantic 
folds. 

III.  To  carry  a  step  further  this  divine  right  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ‘  to  embrace  the  totality  of  the  human  mind,’  the  Con¬ 
cordat  recognises  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  censorship 
of  books,  and  the  Emperor  binds  himself  not  to  suffer  that  the 
faith  or  institutions  of  the  Church  shall  be  slighted  either  in 
words  or  writing.  Two  great  Congregations  exist  in  the  Roman 
Curia  for  the  vigilant  discharge  of  these  duties  —  the  first  is  the 
Congre^tion  of  the  Holy  Office  or  of  the  Inquisition  ‘  contra 
‘  hsereticam  pravitatem ;  ’  the  second  is  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  especially  charged  with  the  censorship  and  prohibition  of 
books.  We  find  in  the  Concordat  no  bar  to  the  intervention  of 
the  first  of  these  bodies,  and  though  the  formidable  name  of  the 
Inquisition  is  kept  out  of  sight,  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  Church  has  ever  renounced  the  duty  and  the  right  of 
extirpating  heresy  by  all  the  means  in  its  power.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  only  remark  that  there  is  no  reservation  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  rights  of  the  non-Catholic  sects,  nor  any  distinct  provision 
that  the  rules  of  the  Church  invested  with  the  authority  of  law 
of  the  Empire,  are  exclusively  to  be  applied  to  the  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Crown.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Protestant  sects  are 
numerous,  this  circumstance  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences  ;  it  is  a  further  infraction  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Hungary,  and  of  the  conditions  on  which  that  crown  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  of  Austria.* 

But  on  the  censorship  of  books  the  authority  of  the  Concordat 
is  explicit. 

‘  Archiepiscopi,  Episcopi,  omnesque  locorum  ordinarii  propriam 
auctoritatem  otnni  modo  libertate  exercebunt,  ut  libros  religion!  mo- 
rumque  honestati  pemiciosos  censura  pertringant  et  fideles  ab  eorum- 
dem  lectione  avertant.  Sed  et  Gubernium,  ne  ejusmodi  libri  in 
Imperio  divulgentur,  quovis  opportune  remedio  cavebit.’  {Art.  ix.) 

Indeed,  we  are  surprised  that  any  doubt  can  have  been  raised 
on  this  point.  The  authority  of  the  Church  over  books  was 
defined  with  precision  in  the  rules  of  the  Council  of  Trent  based 


*  There  are  in  Hungary  about  7  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
1  million  of  United  Greeks ;  but  4,300,000  members  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  850,000  Lutherans,  and  1,800,000  Calvinists.  In  Transyl¬ 
vania  there  are  200,000  Catholics,  57,000  United  Greeks  ;  but  686,000 
Eastern  Greeks,  215,000  Lutherans,  and  350,000  Calvinists  and 
Unitarians. 
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on  a  brief  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pius  IV. 
It  is  provided,  by  these  rules,  that  the  works  of  heretics  are 
condemned  and  prohibited ;  that  *  as  it  is  found  by  experience 

*  that  if  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  every  where  permitted  in  the 
‘  vulgar  tongue,  more  detriment  than  utility  arises,’  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  be  regulated  by  the^  ordinary* ;  that  books 
of  controversy,  books  of  lewdness,  bwks  of  astrology,  and  certain 
books  of  reference,  such  as  dictionaries  and  concordances,  be 
prohibited ;  that  in  Rome,  and  in  all  other  places,  the  manu¬ 
script  of  works  for  the  press  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bishop 
or  to  the  Inquisitor  of  that  state  or  diocese  for  his  sanction  and 
imprimatur ;  that  the  shops  of  printers  and  booksellers  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  visited  by  persons  deputed  by  the  Bishop  or  In¬ 
quisitor,  and  that  they  shall  have  the  jK)wer  of  seizing  prohibited 
books,  or  of  inflicting  other  punishments  ‘  arbitrio  episco|>orum 

*  aut  inquisitorum  ’  on  the  buyers,  as  well  as  sellers,  of  such  works. 
Indeed,  it  is  equally  penal  to  lend  a  prohibited  book  or  to  retain 
it  as  executor  or  heir,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and 
mortal  sin.f  Such  is  the  strict  and  indisputable  law  of  the 
Church  to  which  this  Concordat  gives  a  paramount  authority, 
and  by  which  the  apologists  of  the  Concordat  tell  us  that  the 
Church  performs  her  sacred  duty  of  embracing  the  totality  of 
the  human  mind.  In  France  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  Congregations  have  never  been  admitted ;  for,  said 
Omer  Talon,  Advocate  General  of  the  Crown  in  1647,  ‘to  admit 
‘  their  decrees  in  this  realm  would  be  to  admit  the  authority  of 
‘  the  Inquisition,  since  the  Congregation  takes  the  title  of  the 

*  Generalis  et  universalis  iNQUisillot?!  universa  Republicd  Chris- 

*  tiand  adversus  hcereticam  pravitatem'  But  in  Austria  no 
restraint  is  placed  on  this  jurisdiction,  and  the  State  binds 
itself  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 

The  extent  and  effect  of  this  authority  of  the  Congregation 
may  be  understood  from  the  list  of  their  prohibitions.  That  list 
contains  the  names — dear  to  letters,  dear  to  freedom,  dear  to  civi- 


*  The  apologist  of  the  Concordat  denies  the  prohibition  to  read 
the  Bible  with  considerable  warmth,  and  a  declaration  is  quoted  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (1757X  ‘  ut  permissa  porro  habeatur  lectio  vulgariuni 
‘  versionum  quae  ab  Apostolica  Sede  approbatae  sunt.’  Tlie  translations 
circulated  by  the  Bible  Societies  were  formally  condemned  by  Gre¬ 
gory  XVI.  in  1844,  on  the  express  ground  that  ‘they  might  lead  to 
‘the  exercise  of  the  free  judgment  on  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  or 
‘  might  bring  into  contempt  the  traditions  of  the  Church  based  on  the 
*  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  even  to  the  rejection  of  the  educational 
‘  mission  of  the  Church,’  {Studien,  ^c.,  p.  92.) 

Canoneset  Decreti  St.  Cone.  Trident,  ed.  Lipsiae,  1839,  p.  115. 
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lisation, — of  ]MachiaTel,  Descartes,  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  the  two 
Stephens,  Scdpula,  De  Thou,  Guicciardini,  Robertson,  Arnauld, 
Pascal,  and  the  great  Jansenists;  Grotius,  PufFendorf,  Van  ’ 
Espen,  and  Filangieri  among  the  lawyers ;  Fleury  himself  among 
churchmen ;  Hallam,  Giannone,  Taraburini,  Alfieri’s  own  Life, 
Combe’s  Phrenology,  Destrutt  de  Tracy,  Cabanis,  and  Constant. 
Muratori  was  saved  by  Benedict  XIY.,  his  personal  friend,  from 
being  forbidden.  This  list  has  been  perpetually  and  copiously 
extended,  and  we  feel  not  the  slightest  surprise  that  the  first  use 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Bergamo,  of  the  power  given  him  by  the 
9th  article  of  the  Concordat,  was  to  place  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church  the  works  of  Schiller  I  On  the  23rd  December  last, 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
printers  and  booksellers  in  his  diocese,  exhorting  them  to  obey 
these  rules  of  the  Church,  not  to  transgress  the  ‘  sacred  rules  of 
*  the  Index ;  ’  and  above  all  warning  them  that  by  virtue  of  the 
Concordat,  the  clergy  would,  in  the  event  of  disobedience  to 
these  injunctions,  call  upon  the  Government  to  suspend  the 
guilty  persons  from  the  exercise  of  their  trade.  The  introduction 
of  the  Index  is  an  entire  novelty  in  Austria,  for  it  was  excluded 
by  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  14th  May,  1781.  It  was  also 
an  established  maxim  of  Austrian  law,  before  the  present  Con¬ 
cordat,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Congregations  have  no  authority 
out  of  the  Roman  States,  except  in  as  far  as  they  were  received 
and  promulgated  by  the  Government. 

IV.  The  next  great  article  in  the  Concordat  is  the  revival  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  with  all  their  incidents  and  conse¬ 
quences,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  This  principle  is  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  10th  article. 

‘  Quum  causae  ecclesiasticae  omnes,  et  in  specie  quae  fidem,  sacra* 
menta,  sacras  functiones,  nec  non  officia  et  jura,  ministerio  sacro 
annexa  respiciunt,  ad  Ecclesue  forum  unice  pertineant,  easdem  cog- 
noscet  judex  ecclesiasticus,’  &c. 

Under  this  proposition  are  included  not  only  all  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  reserved  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
but  likewise  all  questions  arising  out  of  marriage  as  one  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  (with  the  exception  of  the  civil 
efi'ects  of  marriage,  which  are  reserved  to  the  civil  courts) ;  and 
further  questions  afiecting  the  projierty  and  patronage  of  the 
Church  and  the  correction  of  clerks.  The  management  of 
Church  property  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  *  Bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  administratio  apud  eos  erit, 
‘  ad  quos  secundum  Canones  spectat.’  The  Crown  resigns  to  the 
Church  the  fruits  of  vacant  benefices  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in 
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Austria,  and  binds  itself  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible  further 
property  to  the  Church  ;  ‘  immo  si  temporum  ratio  permittat,  et 
*  amphora  subministraturus  est  subsidia.’  The  endowments  of 
the  Austrian  Church  are  so  large,  that  in  this  respect  it  has 
little  to  ask  of  the  State.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bishops  at 
Rho,  after  the  signature  of  the  Concordat  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  name  the  treasurer  of  the  Italian  dioceses.  The  Church 
obtains  (Art.  xxix.)  an  absolute  right  of  acquiring  new  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  of  retaining  inviolably  and  for  ever  her  existing 
and  future  property,  which  is  placed  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  in  pursuance  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  so  that  the  supreme  rights  of  property  over  the  national 
ecclesiastical  endowments  in  Austria  are  transferred  by  treaty 
and  by  law  to  Rome,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  mortmain  of  Alaria 
Theresa,  and  of  the  maxim  of  Austrian  law  that  the  sovereign 
retains  over  Church  property  the  same  rights  which  he  has  over 
all  kinds  of  property  subject  to  his  sway. 

No  instance  can  be  produced  of  such  a  surrender  to  the 
Church  of  the  civil  rights  of  society  which  ought  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  protected  by  the  sovereign  and  by  the  law.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  great  judicial  bodies  of  Europe,  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  of  France,  the  law  schools  of  Italy,  the  Diets  and  Courts 
of  Germany,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  of  England,  afforded 
the  earliest  and  the  firmest  barriers  against  the  aggressions  of 
Rome  on  the  judicial  power.  That  power  defended  itself  with 
success,  for  it  was  based  on  principles  of  justice  not  less  pure 
and  eternal  than  those  invoked  by  the  Church  herself.  For 
six  centuries  the  course  of  justice  has  tended  to  separate 
itself  from  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in 
modern  times  that  separation  might  well  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  in  every  civilised  state.  The  episcopal  courts  have  every¬ 
where  lost  their  control  over  the  rights  of  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  or  they  have  passed,  as  in  this  country,  into  the  hands 
of  lawyers,  regulated  by  statutes ;  and  above  all,  the  appeal  to 
Rome,  which  Henry  VIII.  flung  off  by  the  first  stroke  of  the 
Reformation,  has  been  circumscribed  or  extinguished  in  most 
Catholic  States.  It  is  evident  that  these  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tions  combined  every  defect  which  could  outrage  and  oppress 
society.  They  administered  a  system  of  law  alien  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  unconnected  with  national  institutions,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  reform  or  improvement  since  it  claimed  the  immu¬ 
tability  of  a  divine  origin.  They  administered  this  law  by 
churchmen  rather  than  by  lawyers, — that  is  to  say,  not  by  a 
class  of  men  disciplined  to  adjust  and  protect  the  rights  of 
others,  but  by  a  class  of  men  accustomed  to  identify  the  exclu- 
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eive  interests  of  their  own  order  with  the  source  of  all  justice 
and  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Lastly,  the  supreme  tribunal 
which  crowned  this  edifice  of  legal  oppression,  was  the  Roman 
Curia,  where  alone  the  subtlety  of  these  sacerdotal  casuists  is 
preserved  in  a  labyrinth  of  precedents,  and  where  in  all  ages  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Rome  has  been  converted  into  a  means  of  ex¬ 
tortion  from  the  whole  Church.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  said 
that  the  Popes  drew  a  hundred  times  as  much  gold  from  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  Emperors.  Such  is  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Court 
of  Austria  has  now  restored,  and  not  only  restored  but  made 
paramount  over  all  other  jurisdictions  and  laws,  whenever  the 
Church  shall  claim  or  assert  its  rights.  To  render  this  re¬ 
trogressive  measure  more  completely  ridiculous,  it  is  admitted 
by  the  apologist  of  the  Concordat,  that  the  Episcopal  Courts 
have  ceased  for  so  long  a  period  to  administer  the  law  of 
the  Church  in  Austria  that  even  the  traditions  of  the  art  are 
forgotten. 

The  direct  application  of  this  important  change  is  at  once 
brought  home  to  the  laity,  by  the  transfer,  to  the  courts  spiri¬ 
tual,  of  most  of  the  questions  affecting  the  state  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Those  questions  involve  the  most  delicate  and  momen¬ 
tous  interests  of  human  society,  for  they  touch  the  affections, 
the  passions,  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
issue.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  exhausted  all  her  ingenuity 
in  accumulating  in  her  matrimonial  law  a  thousand  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  natural  and  legitimate  union  of  the  sexes,  and 
these  impediments  again  give  birth  to  a  thousand  artifices  of 
casuistry  by  dispensations,  by  reservations,  and  all  the  subtleties 
of  a  priesthood  which  exercises  its  powers  in  the  extraordinary- 
authority  of  the  confessional.  The  subjects  of  the  Crown  of 
Austria  were  formally  relieved  from  these  vexatious  spiritual 
obligations  by  the  patent  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  the 
16th  January,  1783,  declaring  ‘that  all  legal  determinations 
‘  respecting  the  contract  of  marriage  solely  depend  on  the 
‘  civil  authority ;  and  that  all  questions  upon  the  validity  of 
*  this  contract,  and  on  its  consequences,  should  be  solved  by 
‘  the  civil  courts  alone.’  {^Dalpozzo,  p.  123.)  Dispensations 
were  granted  by  the  bishops,  with  the  assent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  by  the  Pope.  The  restoration  of  the  full  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction  over  these  questions  is,  we  sincerely  believe, 
an  unexampled  aggression  on  the  social  freedom  of  a  nation. 
It  is  expressly  provided  that  it  will  include  the  whole  doctrine 
of  ‘  Sponsalia,’  or  the  Romish  law  of  betrothal,  and  of  all  im¬ 
pediments  to  matrimony  as  determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  Bull  entitled  Auctorem  Jidei.  The  Church,  we  are 
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told,  places  among  her  other  duties  that  of  preventing  unhappy 
marriages  ! 

The  ancient  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  based 
on  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  legal  process,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  ‘  Sacerdotes  a  regibus  non  sunt  judicandi 
*  sed  honorandi,’  was  an  old  maxim  of  the  Canon  Law ;  and  on 
no  point  was  the  contest  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
power  carried  on  with  more  energy.  It  was  the  limitation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
which  led  to  the  disputes  between  Becket  and  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  was  the  resistance  of  the  seignory  of  Venice  to  the  claims 
of  the  Church  for  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  which  led  to  the 
contest  between  that  rejmblic  and  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1606. 

For  many  years  almost  all  traces  of  this  monstrous  claim 
had  disappeared  from  the  laws  of  Europe,  nor  is  the  right  re¬ 
stored  even  in  the  present  Concordat ;  but  as  Rome  never 
abandons  anything  she  has  once  claimed,  the  Pope  affects  to 
consent,  ‘  temporum  ratione,’  that  the  civil  suits  of  the  clergy  in 
matters  of  debt  contracts  and  succession  shall  be  left  to  secular 
judges  ;  and  that  priests  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  crimi¬ 
nal  judicature  of  the  Empire,  save  that  ecclesiastics  are  to  be 
punished  in  ecclesiastical  prisons.  These  last  pregnant  words 
revive  that. awful  penal  power  of  the  Church,  which  the  Em¬ 
press  Maria  Theresa  had  expressly  abolished.  This  species  of 
concession  illustrates  the  use  made  by  the  Papal  negotiators  even 
of  those  claims  they  cannot  hope  to  retain ;  for  the  act  of  con¬ 
cession  implies,  that  but  for  such  assent  the  right  would  have 
remained  in  the  Church,  and  that  such  assent  might  have  been 
withheld. 

V.  In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
Concordat,  the  position  to  which  it  restores  the  Regular  Orders 
of  the  clergy  remains  to  be  noticed.  Whilst  the  episcopal  order 
in  the  Church  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  regarded  as  the  na¬ 
tural  champion  of  the  national  clergy  and  of  ecclesiastical  free¬ 
dom,  and  must  sometimes  find  itself  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Papal  discipline,  the  Regular  Orders  are  the  moveable  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  militant  Church ;  they  are  by  their  constitution  wholly 
denationalised,  and  they  acknowledge  no  authority  save  that  of 
their  own  Superior,  living  at  Rome,  in  close  connexion  with 
the  Papal  Curia.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Buddhist  fathers  of 
Thibet  that  the  yellow  goat  browzes  on  any  pasture,  and  that 
the  Lama  has  no  home  but  his  temple.  This  same  peculiarity 
has  invested  the  Orders  of  Rome  with  extraordinary  strength 
and  vitality,  and  has  rendered  them  the  most  formidable  adver¬ 
saries  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
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National  Churches  —  nay,  formidable  even  to  the  Popes  whom 
they  pretend  to  serve.  The  intolerable  influence  possessed  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  last  century,  and  the  superiority  to  which 
they  laid  claims  over  the  laws  and  policy  of  every  Catholic 
State  in  Europe,  were  the  main  causes  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Order :  but  the  importance  attached  by  the  Popes  to  the  services 
of  that  energetic  militia,  led  to  their  restoration  soon  after 
Pius  VII.  had  been  brought  back  to  the  Vatican,  with  the  assent 
of  the  three  schismatic  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  Austria  the  regular  Orders  have  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  regaining  the  ground  they  had  lost  under  Maria  Theresa, 
Joseph  II.,  and  even  under  Francis.  The  laws  of  1781  and  of 
1802,  which  cut  otf  the  connexion  of  the  religious  Orders  in 
Austria  with  their  Generals  abroad,  still  subsisted,  but  they  were 
evaded  with  the  connivance  of  the  government.  The  Jesuits, 
and  the  more  modern  sectaries  of  Liguori,  once  more  formed  a 
party  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  At  Court  they  exercised 
an  undisputed  influence  over  the  consort  of  the  feeble  Ferdinand, 
and  the  ambitious  mother  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  ascen¬ 
dancy  they  have  acquired  is  best  proved  by  this  Concordat,  which 
bears  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  their  workmanship;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  recognition  of  their  own  entire  independence 
was  scarcely  needed  to  complete  so  manifest  a  triumph  over  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  been  arrayed  against  them.  Well 
might  the  Count  de  Maistre  exclaim*,  that  the  time  was  come 
for  undertaking  in  an  occult  manner  the  restoration  of  that 
magnificent  edifice  (as  he  terms  the  colossal  hierarchy  of  Rome), 
which  had  been  put  down  with  so  much  uproar ;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  that  prophetic  writer  to  acknowledge,  that 
his  conception  of  the  Papal  power  has  at  last  been  realised  in 
the  Austrian  Concordat. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  though  with  far  less  minute¬ 
ness  than  the  subject  would  admit  of,  that  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  this  Concordat  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
historical  traditions,  maintained  from  the  earliest  age  of  mo¬ 
dern  history  by  the  Empire  and  by  the  Catholic  Sovereigns 
of  Europe ;  but  this  instrument  is  not  less  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  every  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  and 
to  the  doctrines  uniformly  asserted  by  civil  jurisprudence  and 
by  judicial  or  parliamentary  authority.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
justice  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  said  to  have  de- 
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dared  to  the  Government  that  the  Concordat  would  overrule 
no  less  than  2735  laws,  decrees,  and  judgments  of  the  civil 
power.  The  number  of  such  contradictions  must,  in  fact,  be 
indefinite,  since  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Code  is  solemnly  established  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  con¬ 
flict  with  the  legislation  of  the  Empire.  The  Concordat  is  at 
once  a  treaty  having  the  authority  of  an  organic  law,  and  a  law 
having  the  perpetuity  of  a  treaty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  law  which 
cannot  be  repealed  or  abrogated  without  the  assent  of  a  foreign 
Power.  The  imperial  ratification  is  binding  in  the  most  solemn 
form  on  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  successors  for  ever,  and 
no  provision  is  made  for  any  revision  or  modification  of  this  in¬ 
dissoluble  compact.  Treaties  of  this  nature  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  may  be  compared  to  the  marble  grasp  of  the 
statue  on  the  arm  of  Don  Juan ;  they  are,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  treaties  in  mortmain ;  and  though  they  have  not  on 
the  side  of  the  Church  the  sanction  of  physical  force,  their  obli¬ 
gations  are  the  more  rigorous  because  they  bind  the  Catholic 
states  by  the  awful  penalties  and  the  unrelenting  policy  of  a 
Church  which  claims  an  unlimited  power  over  the  soul.  In 
this  position  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  between  entire  subjec¬ 
tion  and  absolute  freedom ;  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  fetters 
which  the  Papal  Power  has  thus  laid  on  the  Empire  of  Austria 
no  path  remains  open  but  to  reject  that  power  altogether.  No 
doubt  such  a  Convention  may  easily  be  evaded  or  broken  by 
superior  force ;  but  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  agency  which 
framed  the  compact  is  at  hand  to  enforce  it. 

It  now  remains  to  be  briefly  considered  whether  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  concessions,  which  are  not  to  be  justified  on  any  ground 
of  history  or  of  law,  can  be  explained  by  considerations  of  political 
expediency.  On  this  ground  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
tangible  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Concordat.  Its  authors  and 
defenders  appear  to  be  so  exclusively  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Churchmen,  and  so  satisfied  with  the  absolute  character  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  that  they  have  nowhere  condescended  to 
discuss  its  political  effects  on  the  internal  condition,  and  on  the 
external  relations,  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  a  sagacious  statesman  like  Count  Buol,  who  coun¬ 
tersigned  the  imperial  ratification  of  the  Convention,  has  alto¬ 
gether  lost  sight  of  those  political  considerations  which  affect  his 
own  department ;  nor  can  Count  Leo  Thun,  whose  fervent  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Church  renders  him  more  obnoxious  to  suspicion, 
have  entirely  forgotten  that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 
From  these  statesmen,  however,  we  have  no  intimation  of  the 
political  motives  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  this  transaction. 
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and  it  is  only  by  conjecture  that  any  solution  can  be  attempted 
of  this  singular  problem. 

We  have,  however,  before  us  some  pamphlets  published 'in 
Germany  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat,  denot¬ 
ing  very  plainly  a  tendency  to  the  emancipation  of  the  theo¬ 
cratic  element  in  society,  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
results  of  the  convulsion  of  1848.  These  writings  are  anony¬ 
mous,  but  they  are  attributed  to  a  well-known  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  counter-revo¬ 
lution  named  Jarcke,  and  they  derive  importance  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Austrian  Government  has  adopted  and  acted  upon  their 
opinions.  One  of  them,  entitled  ‘  Church  and  State  in  Austria 
‘  before,  during,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,’  is  addressed 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Vienna;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  circumstance  that  the  writer 
considers  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America,  as  the  most  perfect  opportunity  the  world  has  ever 
beheld  for  the  entire  development  of  the  Roman  theory  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  government. 

Church  establishments  regulated  by  law  are,  on  the  contrary, 
an  object  of  detestation  to  these  writers,  and  no  language  appears 
to  them  too  strong  to  describe  the  fatal  consequences  of  Erastian 
principles  on  the  world.  The  system  of  the  Josephine  laws  is 
represented  as  having  placed  the  people  of  Austria  between  the 
irreligious  tendencies  of  modern  infidelity  and  the  strong  control 
of  the  police,  which  alone  deferred  the  coming  revolution. 
This  contradiction  led,  we  are  told,  to  a  degree  of  bitter  ani¬ 
mosity  against  God  and  man,  against  Church  and  State,  against 
authority  and  order,  which  is  not  to  be  conceived  by  any  one 
who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Austria 
before  the  March .  Revolution.  Nay,  more,  the  political  dis¬ 
turbances  which  have  in  this  century  afflicted  so  many  of  the 
Catholic  States  in  Europe —  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Venice, 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Austria  herself,  —  are  all  traced  back  to 
the  lawless  encroachments  of  those  States  in  the  last  century 
on  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  the  Church ;  and  France  more 
especially  has  expiated  the  abominations  of  Gallicanism  by  the 
hideous  orgies  of  the  Revolution ! 

‘  The  absolutism  of  State  Church  law  has,  indeed,  to  its  own  de¬ 
struction,  weakened  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  many  lands  and 
destroyed  its  influence  over  certain  classes  of  society ;  but  Christus 
vincil,  Christus  regnaty  Christus  imperaC  (^Staat  und  Kirche  in 
(Esterreichy  p.  31.) 

Language  of  this  sort  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  student  of 
history.  It  expresses  that  fervent  conviction  of  the  ascendancy 
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of  the  spiritual  over  the  civil  power,  which  broke  out  in  the 
uncouth  ravings  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  island  from  the 
fanatics  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  pervades,  at  this  moment, 
the  more  vehement  members  of  the  High  Church  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  declaim  against  the  Royal  Supremacy  ;  and  it  scorns 
to  acknowledge  any  compact  between  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  But  it  is  a  new 
and  a  strange  occurrence  to  meet  with  this  language  under  the 
sanction  of  the  ministers  of  a  Court  jealous  of  its  dignity,  jea¬ 
lous  of  its  rights,  and  including  amongst  those  rights  all  that 
were  ever  termed  ‘jura  majestatis  circa  sacra.’  Those  who 
use  it  seem  to  forget  that  the  Church  they  are  willing  to  raise 
to  a  paramount  authority  is  the  very  type  of  democratic  despot¬ 
ism  ;  and  that  the  assertion  by  such  a  Church  of  rights  superior 
to  all  the  traditions  of  society  and  of  law,  is  in  truth  a  revolu¬ 
tion  subversive  of  monarchy  and  of  the  whole  social  compact. 

This  change  has,  however,  not  been  suddenly  brought  about. 
The  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  fall  of  Prince  Metternich,  had 
satisfied  the  younger  statesmen  who  assumed  the  government  of 
the  Empire  that  they  had  a  novel  and  an  arduous  task  before 
them ;  and  they  did  not  overlook  the  influence  of  the  Church 
in  restoring  peace  and  order  to  the  agitated  surface  of  society. 
The  Constitution  of  the  4th  March,  1849,  had  recognised  in 
general  terms  the  right  of  self-government  as  inherent  in  all 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  an  assembly  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  bishops  was  convoked  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on 
the  29th  April,  1849,  which  sat  till  the  17th  June  in  delibera¬ 
tion  on  the  interests  of  the  Church.  It  is  fair  to  remark  that 
all  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  since  been  established 
in  the  form  of  the  Concordat  with  Rome,  were  first  asserted 
by  this  Episcopal  Synod.  The  Imperial  Government  seems 
to  have  acquiesced  in  these  sacerdotal  claims  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  to  have  conceded  the  main  points  before  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Rome  was  opened.  Thus  by  a  decree  of  the 
18th  April,  1850,  the  Emperor  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  civil  authority,  both  in  their  communications  with 
the  Pope,  and  with  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Church ;  and  about 
the  sanie  time  the  Catholic  schools  were  placed  under  more  im¬ 
mediate  ecclesiastical  control.  Count  Thun,  in  his  report  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  7th  April,  1850,  rests  the  changes  he  proposes 
to  make  on  the  promise  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  4th 
March,  and  on  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Bishops  in  order 
to  give  efifect  to  that  engagement :  and  he  expresses  his  resolu- 
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tion  to  maintain  *the  well-earned  rights  of  the  sovereigns  of 
‘  Austria,  which  his  Majesty’s  Government  can  never  advise 
‘  him  to  renounce.’  But  we  confess  our  inability  to  discover 
that  any  guarantees  have  been  taken  for  their  protection.  The 
idea  of  emancipating  the  Church  entirely  from  the  tutelary  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State,  and  the  idea  of  raising  the  Church  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  barrier  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age, 
appear  to  have  predominated  in  the  minds  of  the  Austrian 
ministers  over  every  other  consideration.  They  have  yet,  it 
seems,  to  learn  that  what  they  term  the  dominion  of  Christ, 
whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  is,  in  reality,  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  ambitious  and  rapacious  Italian  priests,  of  antiquated 
laws,  of  corrupt  jurisdictions,  and  of  the  most  oppressive  system 
which  ever  choked  the  mind  and  heart  of  man ;  and  that  to 
emancipate  the  priesthood  from  the  salutary  control  of  the  law 
is  to  consign  society  itself  to  the  most  arbitrary  and  irresistible 
form  of  tyranny. 

It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  by  this  signal  act  of 
submission  to  the  full  authority  of  the  Church,  the  Imperial 
Government  will  henceforth  reckon  the  Catholic  clergy  through¬ 
out  its  own  dominions,  and  indeed  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  amongst  its  most  devoted  adherents ;  that  in  Italy  more 
especially  the  Boman  priesthood  will  become  more  Austrian 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  consequently  more  eagerly 
opposed  not  only  to  the  extravagant  republicanism  of  Mazzini, 
but  to  the  free  institutions  of  Sardinia,  combining  the  two 
dreaded  elements  of  resistance  to  the  ascendancy  of  Austria  and 
to  that  of  the  sacerdotal  power ;  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  the  organised  authority  and  activity  of  the  priesthood 
will  afford  an  additional  guarantee  to  that  system  of  passive 
obedience  which  was  effectually  established  throughout  those 
provinces  by  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century 
until  it  was  shaken  by  the  alarming  convulsion  of  1848 ;  that 
in  Germany  this  Concordat  places  Austria  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  consequently  in  a  more  definite  position  of 
resistance  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prussian  Court,  and  the 
rationalism  which  has  partially  undermined  the  faith  of  the 
German  community;  lastly,  that  the  spirit  of  this  measure 
strengthens  the  union  of  France  and  Austria  as  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  Catholic  Powers,  whose  influence  now  divides  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  and  whose  alliance  has  been  carefully  cultivated  by 
Count  Buol,  in  opposition  to  the  Russian  power  in  the  East  and 
to  that  of  the  Protestant  States  in  the  North. 

Beyond  these  suggestions  we  can  discover  no  political  motive 
of  sufficient  moment  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
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Cabinet ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  large  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  influence  of  superstition  and  fear  upon  the  mind  of  the 
most  illustrious  person  in  the  Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  a  Prince  who  signs  away  without  any  ostensible 
motive  large  rights  of  sovereignty  defended  by  his  ancestors  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  if  the  Emperor  knew 
what  he  was  doing  we  can  only  attribute  such  a  measure  to  an 
amount  of  veneration  for  the  Holy  See  which  was  not  often  to 
be  met  with  amongst  the  mediaeval  Princes  of  Europe,  joined 
to  a  dread  of  revolutionary  movements  to  which  they  were  not 
exposed.  In  fact,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  appears  to  have  taken 
the  theory  of  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  in  earnest ;  and  we 
question  whether  another  instance  can  be  found  of  a  Sovereign, 
since  our  own  King  John,  giving  his  unconditional  recognition 
to  a  theory  so  fatal  to  his  own  rights.  Yet  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  himself  the 
most  zealous  promoter  of  the  measure,  and  that  it  would  not 
have  been  carried  without  his  decided  personal  authority. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  within  the  range  of  close  argu¬ 
ment  speculations  of  this  nature,  and  the  apologists  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat  have  carefully  stood  aloof  from  any  such  discussions, 
although  their  antagonists  have  not  been  slow  to  bring  charges 
of  gross  political  incapacity  against  the  authors  of  the  measure. 
Their  doctrine  is  simply  that  *  the  Church  is  invariably  endea- 

*  vouring  to  realise  the  ideal  of  Spiritual  Power,  which  she  de- 

*  rives  from  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  more  she  succeeds  in 

*  this  task  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  State.’  But  the  whole 
fabric  rests  on  no  foundation  more  substantial  than  these  absurd 
and  arrogant  assumptions.  The  utility  of  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  the  Government  may  without  diiflculty  be 
admitted ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  clergy  in  Austria  had 
ever  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  State,  or  that  it  could  do  so  under 
the  Josephine  laws,  which  claimed  from  the  Church  the  most 
express  obedience,  and  armed  the  State  with  powers  to  enforce  it. 
If  the  union  of  the  State  and  the  Church  be  the  object  desired, 
that  object  was  more  effectually  obtained  by  the  policy  of  Joseph 
than  by  a  system  which  arms  the  two  powers  with  distinct  rights 
and  leaves  them  to  fight  out  their  differences.  This  Concordat 
is  not  a  measure  of  harmony  and  peace ;  for  neither  the  police 
nor  the  magistracy,  neither  the  executive  nor  the  judicial  power, 
can  be  prepared  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of  the  au¬ 
thority  which  this  instrument  has  transferred  to  the  clergy. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  a  dispute 
began  with  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  censorship  of  books,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  astonished  the  public  by  prohibiting 
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the  faithful  from  dancing  in  Advent.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  effect  of  the  Concordat  even  on  the  clergy  will  be  to  give 
rise  to  great  dissatisfaction.  Endless  disputes  will  arise  with 
the  State,  and  the  episcopal  and  parochial  clergy  will  find  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more  prostrated  under  the  authority  of  the 
regular  Orders  and  the  Papal  Nuntiature.  In  Italy  the  clergy 
may  be  more  devoted  than  ever  to  the  interests  of  the  Court  of 

I  Vienna,  but  the  alliance  is  not  a  strong  one  which  rests  on  the 
onion  of  a  detested  foreign  domination  with  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  which  has  lost  all  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  people. 

It  is,  after  all,  by  its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  on 
public  opinion,  and  on  the  habits  and  interests  of  society,  that 
even  in  Austria  the  Concordat  must  be  judged.  The  experiment 
is  a  dangerous  one ;  for  whilst  the  State  lends  the  Church  its' 
strength,  the  Church  infects  the  State  with  her  decrepitude ; 

[  and  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  the  opinions  professed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Concordat  can  be,  or  ever  have  been,  entertained 

|by,_the  nation.  To  the  non-Catholic  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
the  measure  is  fraught  with  alarm  ;  for  although  the  apologists 
j  of  the  Concordat  disclaim  any  design  to  interfere  with  the 
toleration  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  and  Greek  Churches,  we 
I  find  no  pledge  of  this  intention.  In  any  case  the  effect, 

;  especially  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  will  certainly  be  to 

I  increase  the  fierce  hostility  already  existing  between  those 

Churches  and  the  Latin  priesthood,  and  to  induce  them  to  look 
to  Russia  and  the  Protestant  States  for  sympathy  and  protec- 
Uon.  In  Germany,  Austria  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
States,  but  this  Concordat  is  not  regarded  with  satisfaction 
at  Munich,  in  Baden,  or  by  the  Court  of  Dresden.  These 
governments  had  often  contended  with  Rome,  and  had  refused 
to  concede  many  of  the  points  which  Austria  has  now  surren¬ 
dered  ;  but  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  for  the  minor  Catho¬ 
lic  Powers  in  Germany  to  defend  rights  which  their  Imperial 
head  has  resigned.  These  very  points  had  been  recently  the 
subject  of  a  dispute  between  the  ^Bishop  of  Fribourg  (in 
Brisgau)  and  the  Government  of  Baden,  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  the  full  support  and  approval  of  the  people  against 
the  violence  and  arrogance  of  the  Prelate.  Still  less  are 
the  principles  of  the  Concordat  acceptable  to  the  Catholic 
laity  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  discussion  is  more 
free,  education  more  diffused,  and  the  sense  of  German  na¬ 
tionality  far  more  powerful  than  in  the  Austrian  States. 
It  is  impossible  that  every  member  of  that  laity  should  not 
feel  that  the  Concordat  is  a  great  act  of  aggression  by  the 

[Court  of  Rome  on  the  historical  independence  of  Germany — by 
VOL.  CIII.'nO.  CCX.  KK 
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canonists  on  those  social  rights  which  have  hitherto  been 
granted  and  protected  by  the  State — by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  on  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry — and  by  the  immutable 
despotism  of  the  Church  upon  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

Jesus  Chris*,’  exclaimed  Gdrresin  a  fit  of  eloquent  enthusiasm, 

*  declared  that  he  built  his  Church  upon  a  Rock  ;  he  did  not  say 

*  that  the  Church  should  petrify  all  around  her.’  But  Rome 
has  said  for  the  Church  what  was  never  promulgated  by  her 
Divine  Founder;  and  the  effect  of  institutions  such  as  those 
■contemplated  by  the  authors  of  this  Concordat  would  be  the  pe¬ 
trifaction  of  society.  By  a  significant  coincidence,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at  Vienna,  our  honoured 
friend  Chevalier  Bunsen  put  forth  at  Heidelberg  his  energetic 
and  soul-stirring  protest  in  defence  of  the  religious  liberties  of 
Germany  under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Sign  of  the  Times.’  Thousands 
•of  copies  of  this  production  have  been  scattered  over  the  land, 
and  the  nation  feels  that  it  is  challenged  to  no  ordinary  contest. 
The  German  nation  has  shown  little  energy  and  little  persever¬ 
ance  in  the  assertion  of  its  political  liberties ;  but  the  freedom 
most  essential  to  the  mind  of  Germany  is  the  freedom  of  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  theory  absolutely  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  Rome.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  an 
arrangement  which  places  the  spiritual  powers  of  Italy  above 
the  most  learned  and  original  thinkers  of  Germany ;  and  whilst 
Northern  Italy  groans  under  the  burden  of  German  soldiers, 
Rome  retaliates  by  subjecting  Southern  Germany  to  Italian 
priests. 

We  commenced  these  observations  by  pointing  out  the  ag¬ 
gressive  policy  of  the  present  Pope,  and  the  daring  with 
which  Pius  IX.  has  been  impelled  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  the  Church  militant  whether  in  countries  subservient  to 
his  will  or  repugnant  to  his  authority.  The  Austrian  Concordat 
is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  policy,  for  it  has 
placed  on  record  in  the  19th  century  princijiles  as  absolute  as 
those  contended  for  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world ;  it  has 
thrown  aside,  and  we  hope  for  ever,  that  affected  moderation,  in 
which  Rome  had  of  late  years  disguised  her  claims ;  and  it  has 
challenged  the  temporal  powers  that  rule  the  world  to  a  more 
open  warfare.  The  claims  of  Rome  are  not  confined  to  Austria, 
nor  are  they  one  whit  less  extensive  in  every  other  country, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant;  they  reach  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Church — beyond  the  confines  of  Christianity  and  civili¬ 
sation  ;  they  compass  the  spiritual  government  of  the  world. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  an  Austrian  question,  or  a  German 
question,  or  even  a  Catholic  question,  or  a  European  question 
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only :  it  embraces  every  State  and  every  people,  for  there  is 
none  in  which  the  agents  of  Kome  are  not  contending  for  the 
same  mastery  and  exercising,  in  different  degrees,  the  same 
power.  It  includes  lands  yet  uninhabited,  races  yet  unborn, 
and  the  future  destinies  of  society.  Freedom  itself,  when  it  has 
been  liberally  conceded  by  the  tolerance  of  the  age  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  converted  by  her  art  into  a 
weapon  of  oppression-;  and  the  franchises  she  invokes  are 
wrested  from  the  liberties  of  man.  We  have  studiously  ab¬ 
stained  from  all  allusion  to  the  theological  tenets  of  that  Church, 
or  even  to  her  claim  to  infallibility  in  defining  the  true  objects 
of  the  faith.  That  subject  lies  altogether  beyond  the  proper 
object  of  these  pages ;  but  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  the  attempt  to  engraft  ecclesiastical  despotism  on  dogmati¬ 
cal  infallibility,  is  the  concern  of  every  man  who  is  not  already 
enslaved.  That  power  has  been  resisted  alike  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant  sovereigns,  by  Catholic  and  by  Protestant  laws ;  it 
is  a  usurpation,  under  a  pretended  divine  right,  upon  every 
legitimate  form  of  government ;  and  to  judge  from  these  recent 
events,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  the  duty  of  nations  jealous  of 
freedom  to  vindicate  their  independence  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  so  indefatigable  an  antagonist. 


Abt.  VI.  —  1.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  &C.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London : 

1855. 

2.  Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Neteton  and  Professor  Cotes. 
Edited  by  J.  Edleston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  1  vol.  8vo.  London  and  Cambridge  :  1850. 

3.  Analytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtons  Principia.  By 
Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. ;  aud  E.  J. 
Routh,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 
1  vol.  8vo.  London :  1855. 

’T'he  long-promised  appearance  of  a  Life  of  Newton,  upon  a 
scale  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  subject,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  some 
consequence  ini  our  national  scientific  literature.  The  promise 
on  the  part  of  its  author  has,  we  believe,  been  in  abeyance 
since  the  appearance  of  his  former  small  volume  in  the  series 
of  the  ‘Family  Library,’  in  1831.  As  to  the  causes  of  this 
delay  we  have  little  information ;  but  at  least  some  part  of  the 
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time  has  been  worthily  employed  in  a  laborious  search  into 
original  documents  not  hitherto  examined.  In  the  interval  also 
several  publications  have  appeared  tending  to  throw  great  light 
on  the  subject  The  late  Professor  Rigaud’s*  *  Essay  on  the 
*  History  of  the  First  Publication  of  the  Principia ;  *  his  editorial 
labours  in  printing  the  correspondence  of  Newton  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  from  the  Macclesfield  collection  ;  and  more  recently 
Mr.  Edieston’s  similar  volume  of  the  correspondence  with  Cotes, 
preserved  in  Trinity  College  library;  besides  the  critical  re¬ 
searches  of  Professor  De  Morgan,  —  have  all  furnished  most 
important  aid  towards  an  accurate  history  of  Newton’s  life: 
and  of  all  these  and  many  other  sources  of  information  Sir 
D.  Brewster  has  made  ample  and  judicious  use. 

The  history  of  Newton  is  in  a  great  measure  the  history  of 
science,  and  of  the  most  important  epoch  in  all  the  history  of 
science.  Great  as  that  epoch  was,  and  important  as  were  the 
events  which  characterised  it,  they  are  already  so  perfectly  known 
to  all  who  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  progress  of  human 
intellect,  that  we  shall  think  it  needless  here  to  retrace  them  in 
detail.  We  shall  rather  avail  ourselves  of  the  vast  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  now  before  us  to  present  to  our  readers  what  will, 
perhaps,  prove  a  more  generally  attractive  view  of  the  private 
life  of  the  author  of  those  discoveries ;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  extract  from  it  what  may  serve  to  convey  a  more  just  and 
correct  idea  of  his  real  personal  character,  habits,  and  pursuits 
than  has  been  commonly  entertained. 

In  a  pleasant  situation,  about  six  miles  south  of  Grantham 
in  Lincolnshire,  lies  the  parish  and  village  of  Colsterworth,  a 
dependent  hamlet  of  which,  called  Woolsthorpe,  boasts  the 
honours  of  a  distinct  manor.  The  domain  is,  however,  limited 
to  a  very  small  expanse,  and  the  manorial  mansion  is  of  corre¬ 
sponding  dimensions,  existing  to  this  day  as  it  stood  upwards 
of  two  centuries  ago;  in  fact  possessing  no  apparent  preten¬ 
sions  beyond  those  of  a  second-rate  farm  house,  though  sub¬ 
stantially  built  of  stone,  after  the  fashion  naturally  prevalent  in 
the  oolite  formations.  The  possessors  of  this  estate,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  a  family  named 
Newton,  rumoured  to  have  been  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  to 
have  come  to  England  with  King  James  I. ;  who  subsisted 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  small  farm,  occupying  no  higher  sta¬ 
tion  than  that  of  not  very  substantial  yeomen.  The  estate  of 
Woolsthorpe  was  estimated  at  only  30/.  per  annum,  in  1623. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1843. 
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They  continued,  however,  undisturbed  in  that  retreat  during 
the  troubled  times  which  England  w'as  beginning  to  experience 
about  1642.  But  in  that  year  the  then  representative  of  the 
family,  Isaac  Newton,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  in- 
herit^ce  little  more  than  a  year  before,  died  only  a  few 
months  after  his  marriage  Avith  Hannah  Ayscough,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  his  widow  in  a  delicate  situation,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was,  that  at  a  premature  period,  on  Christmas- 
day,  she  gave  birth  to  a  diminutive  son,  in  such  a  feeble 
state  that  some  attendants,  hastily  despatched  for  medical  aid, 
were  astonished  to  find  him  alive  on  their  return.  He  was 
named  Isaac  after  his  father.  The  widow  possessed  in  her 
own  right  the  adjacent  farm  of  Sewsterne,  estimated  at  50/.  per 
annum.  On  the  modest  income  of  these  united  domains  she 
proceeded  to  rear  and  educate  her  son,  with  no  better  pros¬ 
pects  for  him  than  that  of  becoming  in  due  time  her  assistant 
and  successor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

She  was  described  as  a  *  singularly  good  woman.’  And  within 
three  years  after  her  bereavement  it  so  happened  that  the  Rev. 
Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  North  Witham, 
who  had  lived  long  as  an  old  bachelor,  was  advised  by  his 
parishioners  to  marry  her ;  but  not  understanding  such  matters, 
he  paid  one  of  his  advisers  a  day’s  wages  to  go  and  make  the 
proposal  for  him.  It  was,  after  due  reflection,  accepted ;  but, 
with  proper  caution,  the  farm  of  Sewsterne  was  settled  upon  little 
Isaac.  In  1645  his  mother  removed  to  North  Witham.  But 
his  maternal  grandmother  occupied  the  house  at  Woolsthorpe, 
and  took  upon  herself  the  entire  care  of  the  delicate  child.  His 
health  prospered  under  her  auspices ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  was 
able  to  acquire  such  rudiments  of  education  as  the  adjoining 
village  schools  at  Skillington  and  at  Stuke  could  furnish. 

His  mother’s  marriage  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Benjamin,  and  of  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Hannah.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  and  their  descendants  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  memoirs  before  us.  Young  Isaac’s  health  be¬ 
came  more  robust  than  could  have  been  expected;  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School  at  Grantham,  then  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Stokes.  We  must  presume  that  his  ste{)-father  furnished  some 
aid  towards  his  education,  as  we  find  that  this  step  involved  his 
boarding  in  Grantham  at  the  house  of  an  apothecary  named 
Clarke.  Here,  however,  instead  of  attending  to  his  lessons  in 
the  school,  he  began  to  evince  a  decided  taste  for  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  arts  of  carpentering  and  making  mechanical  contrivances. 
By  degrees  these  operations  were  of  a  kind  which  attracted 
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notice;  and  he  gained  a  conBiderable  celebrity  for  ingenious 
models  of  a  mill  worked  by  a  mouse  put  into  a  tread  wheel ; — a 
water-clock,  and  other  devices.  In  his  visits  to  Woolsthorpe 
his  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  connexion  with  some  notions 
of  a  more  scientific  kind,  in  the  construction  of  sun  dials, 
two  of  which  were  cut  in  the  stones  of  the  wall  of  the  manor- 
house,  and  have  been  carefully  preserved  to  this- day.  It  is 
also  stated  that  he  acquired  considerable  skill  in  drawing,  the 
walls  of  his  room  at  Mr.  Clarke’s  being  covered  with  designs 
of  various  kinds.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written  verses,  but 
the  account  is  somewhat  apocryphal. 

During  the  later  period  of  his  residence  at  Grantham  a  deve¬ 
lopment  of  his  character  of  a  different  kind  occurred.  A  re¬ 
lative  of  his  landlord,  a  certain  young  lady  designated  as  Mistress 
Storey,  of  unusual  personal  attractions,  was  an  inmate  in  the 
house.  He  was  then  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady 
three  years  younger;  nevertheless,  a  flirtation  ensued,  which, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  continued  unabated  even  at  a 
more  reasonable  age;  when,  however,  prudential  motives  op¬ 
posed  that  inexorable  barrier  which  so  often  cruelly  mars  human 
happiness.  The  lady,  however,  consoled  herself  afterwards  by 
twice  marrying ;  notwithstanding  that  the  attentions  of  her  first 
lover  continued  to  be  displayed,  sometimes  in  a  very  substantial 
manner,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1656,  when  Isaac  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  step-father 
died;  his  mother,  with  her  children,  returned  to  reside  at 
Woolsthorpe,  and  Isaac  was  recalled  from  school  to  manage  the 
farm.  In  this  novel  occupation  he  was  aided  by  a  trusty  ser¬ 
vant.  They  went  together  to  market  at  Grantham :  the  servant 
to  transact  all  the  business,  the  young  master  to  return  to  Mr. 
Clarke’s  garret  and  continue  at  once  his  studies  and  his  courtship. 
At  other  times  he  was  found  intrenched  under  a  hedge,  absorbed 
in  calculation  or  constructing  machines,  while  the  sheep  were 
straying,  and  the  cattle  breaking  the  fences  and  trampling  on 
the  corn.  In  the  terrible  storm  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1658,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  studying 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  measuring  it  by  making  a  number  of 
successive  leaps  in  the  direction  f^inst  it  compared  with  the 
number  made  in  its  direction,  in  the  same  time.  His  prudent 
mother  soon  saw  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on ;  and 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayscough,  perceiving  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  urged  the  propriety  of  his  going  to  Cambridge ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  returned  to  Grantham  school,  where  he  now 
seems  to  have  pursued  his  studies  in  a  more  earnest  spirit; 
and,  at  the  period  of  leaving  the  school,  the  master,  in  the 
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height  of  satisfaction  at  his  progress  and  auguries  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  success,  with  a  kind  of  formal  ceremonial,  in  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  assembled  school,  took  leave  of  him,  and  held 
him  up  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  scholars. 

We  might  be  surprised  at  a  person  in  the  circumstances  of 
Mrs.  Smith  thinking  of  sending  a  son  to  the  University.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mode  of  life  in  those  semi¬ 
naries  was  very  different  at  that  period  from  what  it  has  since 
become.  And,  moreover,  the  situation  of  sizar  in  colleges 
offered  advantages  precbely  such  as  persons  in  Isaac  Newton’s 
condition  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of.  It  held  out  a  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  kind  with  which  he  might  well  be  contented 
and  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  performance  of  some  menial 
services,  these  were,  at  any  rate,  far  less  unpleasant  than  the 
labours  of  the  farm,  to  which  he  had  so  invincible  an  aversion. 
Therefore  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  from  his  uncle, 
he  presented  himself  at  Trinity  College,  in  June  1661,  and  was 
there  admitted  sub-sizar,  and  matriculated  as  sizar  July  8th  in 
the  same  year. 

Considering  his  small  pecuniary  resources  we  are  surprised, 
in  looking  at  the  entries  in  some  account  books  of  this  period 
vyhich  have  been  preserved,  to  find  not  only  a  number  of 
loans  to  different  friends  and  relatives,  but  some  items  most 
conscientiously  headed,  ‘  Otiose  and  frustra  expensa ;  ’  which 
include  some  curious  entries;  ‘China-ale’  (y.  tea?),  cherries, 
tarts,  bottled  beer,  ‘  marmelot,’  ‘  sherbet  and  reasks,’  cake,  &c. 
showing  that  he  was  not  altogether  of  a  very  self-denying 
disposition  ;  though,  at  a  little  later  period,  the  sequel  contains 
amilar  notices  of  money  ‘  spent  on  my  cousin  Ayscough  and 
‘  on  other  acquaintances,’  besides  loans  to  other  friends,  and 
‘  oranges  for  my  sister ;  ’  indicating  a  spirit  of  generosity  to¬ 
wards  his  relatives  of  which  in  after  life  he  gave  more  noble 
examples. 

Of  the  details  of  his  life  at  Cambridge  during  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  unfortunately  very  few  particulars  have  been 
preserved.  Mr.  Edleston  incidentally  informs  us,  that  Newton’s 
tutor  was  Benjamin  Pulleyn.*  This  individual  seems  to  have 
proceeded  judiciously.  In  the  first  instance,  his  pupils  being 
called  upon  to  attend  a  logic  lecture,  he  found  that  Newton  had 
already  become  so  complete  a  proficient  in  Saunderson’s  Lo^c, 
which  he  had  studied  before  leaving  home,  that  he  dispensed 
with  further  attendance  on  that  lecture,  and,  instead  of  it, 
placed  him  in  a  class  reading  Kepler’s  Optics.  Newton,  how- 
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ever,  we  are  told,  mastered  the  whole  book  before  the  rest  had 
proceeded  but  a  little  way.  He  was,  in  fact,  principally  his 
own  tutor.  He  went  to  Stourbridge  fsur,  and  there  bought  a 
book  on  Judicial  Astrology,  to  understand  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  know  more  mathematics  than  he  had  yet  acquired. 

He  therefore  commenced  studying  Euclid ;  but  not  liking  the 
tediousness  of  long  demonstrations  to  prove  what  he  considered 
self-evident,  he  flew  to  the  more  attractive  and  generalised 
investigations  of  Des  Cartes’s  Geometry,  in  such  a  way  as  fairly 
to  awaken  his  inventive  powers  and  lead  him  to  attempt  original 
solutions  of  a  variety  of  problems.  Of  these  studies,  fortu¬ 
nately,  some  notice  is  preserved  in  several  common-place  books 
still  extant,  in  which  a  variety  of  inquiries  of  this  kind  are 
entered  in  a  rather  promiscuous  manner. 

He  was  elected  scholar  April  28th,  1664,  and  in  January, 
1665,  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  Before  that  period  the  practice 
had  begun  of  classifying  the  incepting  bachelors  in  what  is 
called  the  ‘ordo  senioritatis,’  and  which  now  constitutes  the 
tripos,  or  list  of  honours :  Mr.  Edleston,  however,  informs  us, 
that  thfe  estimate  of  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  candidates 
is  most  provokingly  omitted  in  the  record  of  that  year  when,  of 
all  others,  it  would  be  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  possess  it. 

The  eventful  years  1665-6,  marked  by  the  fearful  calamities 
of  the  plague  and  of  the  fire  of  London,  were  equally  full  of 
interesting  events  of  a  very  different  kind  in  the  world  of  , 
science ;  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances,  that 
interest  was  not  excited,  —  the  very  occurrences  hardly  known 
till  many  years  afterwards.  All  that  appeared  to  external 
observation  was  the  simple  fact  that  Isaac  Newton,  now  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  College  and  B.  A.,  was  in  his  usual  odd, 
desultory  way,  deeply  absorbed  in  certain  mathematical  re¬ 
searches,  which  (as  was  long  afterwards  discovered  when  the 
memorials  of  these  researches  were  first  brought  to  light),  led 
him  to  a  certain  method  of  calculating,  by  rules  perfectly  gene¬ 
ral,  various  questions  which  all  preceding  mathematicians  had 
attempted  only  by  partial  methods  and  isolated  modes  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  even  giving  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  means  of 
solving  a  vast  variety  of  problems  relative  to  all  parts  of  physical 
and  geometrical  inquiries :  a  method  which  was  c^lcd  ‘  Fluxions,’ 
and  under  one  form  or  another  has  been  the  sole  instrument  of 
all  the  modern  discoveries. 

We  have  now  extant  not  less  than  four  brief  MS.  tracts,  all 
nearly  to  the  same  purport,  though  somewhat  differing  in 
details,  giving  the  outline  of  the  method  alluded  to,  with  many 
of  its  applications,  in  his  own  handwriting,  bearing  date  in 
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1665-6,  together  with  a  larger  essay,  1671.  These  long 
remained  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  true  another  paper  on  a  subject  nearly  allied,  and 
containing  some  of  the  same  results,  was,  a  few  years  later, 
privately  shown  to  Dr.  Barrow,  and  by  him  to  Collins  (then 
a  sort  of  centre  of  communication  among  European  mathe¬ 
maticians),  through  whom  it  became  known ;  but  this  did 
not  convey  any  intimation  of  the  method.  Thus  the  great 
discovery  of  fluxions  remained  for  years  unnoticed  and  un¬ 
known  ;  thrown  aside  after  its  inventor  had  suiflciently  satisfied 
himself  by  repeated  transcriptions ;  and  then  forgotten,  as  soon 
as  newer  and  more  attractive  researches  tempted  him. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  spreading  of  the  plague 
to  Cambridge  caused  the  necessary  measure  of  dismissing  the 
colleges.  This  was  £^ain  repeated  in  the  following  year ;  the 
intervening  winter  being  probably  deemed  a  sufficiently  safe 
season  to  allow  residence  to  be  resumed.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  on  which  of  these  occasions  the  memorable  incident  of 
the  fall  of  the  apple  occurred.  Sir  D.  Brewster  inclines  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  in  1666.  The  story,  in  fact,  rests  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  a  lady  (Newton’s  favourite  niece),  who  figures  con¬ 
siderably  at  a  later  period  of  his  history,  and  who  would  hardly 
have  failed  to  learn  its  truth  from  the  fountain-head  before  she 
repeated  it.  It  is  no  argument  against  its  truth  that  Newton  did 
not  mention  it  to  Winston  or  Pemberton  when  engaged  in  com¬ 
menting  on  his  discoveries,  as  it  would  have  little  to  do  with 
their  objects.  A  writer  of  somewhat  later  date,  Mr.  Green,  of 
Clare  Hall  (who  published  some  strange  theories  which  he 
called  the  Greenian  Philosophy),  mentions  the  story  on  the 
authority  of  Martin  Foulkes,  P.  K.  S.,  and  adds,  ‘  uti  omnis 
*  cognitio  nostra,  a  porno.’ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  every  reasoner  who  would  have 
argued  from  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth  that  the  moon  is 
every  moment  falling  directly  to  the  earth,  by  exactly  the  same 
quantity  as  an  apple  removed  to  the  same  distance  would  do ; 
or  would  thence  have  been  led  to  the  theory  of  universal  gra¬ 
vity,  perceiving  that  this  same  centripetal,  combined  with  a 
tangential  or  impulsive  force,  in  certain  proportions,  must  cause 
a  body  to  move  in  an  orbit :  or  that  if  the  centripetal  force  be 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  that  orbit  must  be  an 
ellipse,  and  to  show  by  exact  calculation  that  this  agrees  with 
all  the  observed  motions  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  satellites,  and 
comets. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  discovered  in  the  garden  at 
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Woolathorpe.  The  germ  of  the  idea  alone  was  then  developed; 
the  trial  of  it  by  calculation  was  not  made  till  considerably 
later.  Like  many  of  the  other  great  ideas  which  in  rapid 
succession  presented  themselves  to  Newton’s  mind  about  this 
period,  they  engaged  his  inquiries  but  for  a  short  time,  and  were 
then  thrown  aside. 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  1666  and,  probably,  when  at 
Cambridge,  Newton  tells  us  that  he  purchased  a  glass  prism 
*to  try  therewith  the  celebrated  phenomenon  of  colours.’ 
Again  in  an  account-book  under  the  date  of  1667  is  entered 
a  purchase  of  three  prisms,  costing  one  shilling  each.  But  there 
does  not  appear  any  positive  evidence  (as  Sir  D.  Brewster 
thinks)  for  assigning  the  date  of  the  actual  discovery  of  the 
unequal  refrangibility  of  light  at  this  precise  period :  it  even 
appears  most  probable  that  he  had  not  yet  made  the  discovery 
in  1669,  since  in  that  year  he  had  the  revision  of  Dr.  Barrow’s 
Optical  Lectures  before  their  publication,  which  contain  as¬ 
sertions  quite  at  variance  with  that  doctrine,  and  which  he 
would  hardly  have  allowed  his  friend  to  publish  without 
remonstrance  had  he  been  then  in  possession  of  the  true  theory. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Edleston,  who  is  in  general  a  model  of 
accuracy,  unhesitatingly  sets  down  this  great  discovery  as  the 
work  of  the  year  1666. 

It  is  certain  that  to  whatever  extent  Newton  proceeded  at 
that  time,  his  researches  were  again  interrupted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plague,  and  he  was  again  driven  from  Cambridge. 
But  even  if  these  researches  went  no  further  than  the  general 
idea,  we  must  mark  the  epoch  as  one  singularly  distinguished 
by  the  coincident  development  of  even  the  first  rudiments  of 
three  such  grand  conceptions,  each  in  its  department  destined 
to  revolutionise  the  face  of  science,  and  all  due  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  one  master  mind,  the  first  fruits  of  the  youthful  and 
as  yet  untried  energies  of  a  student  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Yet  all  this  passed  at  the  time  in  the  quiet  of  Woolsthorpe  or 
the  interior  of  Newton’s  college  rooms,  exciting  neither  remark, 
surprise,  nor  commendation  beyond;  perhaps,  the  praise  bestowed 
by  Barrow  on  the  paper  which  he  sent  to  CoUins,  mentioning 
that  ‘  the  name  of  the  author  is  Newton,  a  Fellow  of  our 
*  College,  who,  with  an  unparalleled  genius,  has  made  very 
‘  great  progress  in  this  branch  of  mathematics.’ 

In  October  1667  Newton  was  elected  ‘minor  fellow  of 
‘  Trinity  College,’  and  in  the  following  year  ‘  major  fellow ;  ’ 
when  he  also  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Notwithstanding  the 
high  celebrity  which  he  obtained  even  during  his  residence  in 
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Cambridge,  it  ia  remarkable  how  few  details  have  been  pre¬ 
served  of  his  mode  of  life ;  and  that  even  on  the  subject  of 
the  locality  of  his  rooms  in  college  some  doubts  should  exist. 
Those  which  he  occupied  as  an  undergraduate  are  unknown. 
On  his  nomination  to  a  fellowship  the  rooms  assigned  to  him 
were  what  was  called  ‘  the  Spiritual  Chamber,’  the  position  of 
which  is  at  this  day  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  only  locality 
certainly  traced  is  that  of  the  rooms  he  finally  occupied  from 
1682  till  he  quitted  the  University.  These  are  situated  not 
far  from  the  former,  and,  like  others  at  that  part  of  the  College, 
have  a  small  piece  of  garden  inclosed  within  the  high  walls 
which  there  shut  out  Trinity  College  from  the  street,  just  to 
the  north  of  the  great  gateway.  In  this  garden  a  small  wooden 
building  projected  from  the  rooms, —  having  an  alcove  under  it ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  garden  next  the  chapel  was  a  laboratory. 
The  whole  is  represented  in  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  work  copied  in  a 
wood-cut  from  Loggan’s  print  with  all  its  wonderful  impossi¬ 
bilities  of  perspective.  The  exterior  has  in  late  years  under¬ 
gone  some  changes,  but  stood  as  represented  within  the  memory 
of  Professor  Sedgwick. 

In  the  account-books  and  memoranda  there  repeatedly  occurs 
the  name  of  Ds.  Wickins  (not  Dr.  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  prints  it 
in  one  or  two  places,  but  Dominus  —  the  college  appellation  of 
a  B.  A.,  expressed  also  in  English  by  Sir  Wickins).  New^^pn, 
during  his  undergraduateship,  or  soon  after,  was  in  rooms  with 
a  ‘  chum.’  That  mode  of  life  might  be  pleasant  if  the  ‘  chums  ’ 
happened  to  be  mutually  congenial;  but  if  not,  a  brace  of 
coupled  hounds  could  not  lead  a  more  distracting  existence. 
Newton’s  chum  was  unhappily  a  most  noisy,  idle,  and  ill- 
conducted  youth :  accordingly  the  philosopher  strolled  out  dis¬ 
consolate  into  the  college  walks,  there  to  meditate  in  quiet  over 
his  problems.  In  those  walks  he  several  times  encountered  a 
fellow  collegian  looking  as  dismal  as  himself.  The  freema¬ 
sonry  of  sympathy  brought  on  conversation ;  and  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  in  both  the  cause  of  unhappiness  was  the  same, — 
an  uncongenial  chum.  The  principle  of  elective  affinity  hap¬ 
pily  prevailed ;  the  mutually  sympathetic  parties  made  a  double 
exchange,  by  which  both  were  gainers,  and  Newton  and 
Wickins  became  chums  and  friends  for  life ;  while  their  roys- 
tering  companions  were  made  equally  happy  together.  Ds. 
Wickins  did  not  always  remain  a  bachelor,  and  his  son  has 
left  on  record  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  many  particulars  of 
his  father’s  friend,  from  which  we  will  extract  a  few  points ;  — 

*  1  have  often  beard  my  father  say  that  he  has  been  a  witness,  of 
what  the  world  has  so  often  heard,  of  Sir  Isaac’s  forgetfulness  of  his 
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food  when  intent  upon  his  studies  ;  and  of  his  rising  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  with  tLe  satisfaction  of  having  found  out  some  proposition, 
without  any  concern  for  a  seeming  want  of  his  night’s  sleep,  wliich 
he  was  sensible  he  had  lost  thereby.  .  .  .  He  was  turning  grey, 

I  think,  at  thirty ;  and  when  my  father  observed  that  to  him,  as  the 
effect  of  his  deep  attention  of  mind,  he  would  jest  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  he  made  so  often  with  quicksilver ;  as  if  from  hence  he  took  so 

soon  that  colour . He  sometimes  suspected  himself  to  be 

inclining  to  a  consumption,  and  the  medicine  he  made  use  of  was  the 
Leucatello’s  balsam,  which,  when  he  had  composed  himself,  he  would 
now  and  then  melt,  in  quantity  about  a  quai'ter  of  a  pint,  and  so 
driuk  it’ 

The  recipe  as  recorded  in  his  own  hand  is  also  given ;  and 
we  are  also  informed  that  Mrs.  Vincent  (the  ci-devant  Miss 
Storey,  Newton’s  juvenile  charmer),  told  Dr.  Stukely  that  Sir 
Isaac  was  a  great  ‘  simpler.’  The  Doctor  says,  ‘  his  breakfast 

*  was  orange-peel  boiled  in  water,  which  he  drank  as  tea, 

‘  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  butter.  He  thinks 

*  this  dissolves  phlegm.’  Several  other  instances  of  his  medi¬ 
cinal  practice  (happily  exercised  only  on  himself)  are  also  re¬ 
corded;  and,  to  turn  to  a  higher  feature  of  his  character,  Mr. 
Wickins  also  dilates  on  some  instances  of  his  charitable  libe¬ 
rality,  which  passed  privately  through  his  father’s  hands,  espe¬ 
cially  a  donation  of  bibles  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  which  he 
was  the  minister. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  information  as  to  Newton’s  actual 
pursuits  about  this  period,  we  are  left  in  doubt  to  what  extent  he 
carried  on  those  experimental  labours,  implying  considerable  che¬ 
mical  and  physical  resources,  which  lie  called  his  ‘  glass  works,  ’ 
and  which  were  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  telescopes, 
before  1667.  We  have  entries  in  his  early  account  books  of 
money  spent  on  sundry  tools,  and  on  putty,  and  other  materials 
for  grinding  and  polishing  lenses :  but  on  the  discovery  of  the 
unequal  refrangibility  of  light  (not  as  yet  disclosed  to  any  human 
being)  he  soon  perceived  its  necessary  consequence,  —  that  of 
causing  colour,  and  in  consequence  confused  images,  at  the 
focus.  W’^hile  in  accordance  with  the  assumption  he  had  not  un¬ 
naturally  adopted,  in  the  first  instance,  that  all  dispersion  must 
be  proportional  to  the  refraction,  he  concluded  the  impossibility 
of  correcting  such  colour,  and  pronounced  any  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  refracting  telescopes  *  desjierate.’  He  was  thus  led  to 
the  idea  of  reflecting  instruments.  Gregory  and  Cassegrain  had 
a  little  before  proposed  telescopes  on  this  principle ;  but  New¬ 
ton  attempted  a  different,  a  more  simple,  and  more  effective 
construction,  in  1668:  and  in  1671,  his  first  complete  instru¬ 
ment,  of  about  six  and  a  half  inches  focal  length,  was  sent  up 
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to  the  Royal  Society,  where  it  is  still  carefully  preserved; 
and  was  submitted  also  to  the  ‘perusal’  of  the  king.  This 
led  to  his  admission  into  the  Royal  Society  in  1672.  The 
Newtonian  construction  has  superseded  all  others ;  and  in  the 
present  age  has  been  adopted  with  only  a  slight  modification  in 
the  gigantic  instruments  of  Herschel  and  Lord  Rosse.  Yet 
the  disclosure  of  this  invention  was  in  a  way  extorted  from 
him,  and  he  expressly  says  *  had  not  the  communication  been 
‘  desired  I  might  have  let  it  still  remiun  in  private  as  it  hath 
*  already  done  some  years  1’  This,  however,  was  but  an  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  same  spirit  of  reserve  which  he  manifested  on 
many  other  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  in  1669,  Dr.  Barrow  resigned  the  Lucasian  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  mathematics  with  the  express  view  that  Newton 
might  succeed  him ;  and  on  receiving  this  appointment,  he  re¬ 
linquished  his  optical  labours,  and  resumed  his  researches,  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  in  pure  mathematics.  These 
researches  gave  rise  to  much  correspondence  with  Collins, 
which  in  several  instances  curiously  illustrates  his  peculiarities 
of  intellectual  character.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  complains  of 
‘  mathematical  speculations’  as  ‘at  least  dry,  if  not  somewhat 
‘  barren;’  and  again,  when  Collins  pressed  him  to  allow  the 
solution  of  certain  problems  he  had  communicated  to  him  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  gives  that  per¬ 
mission  only  on  condition  that,  ‘  it  be  without  his  name  to  it.’ 
For,  he  adds,  ‘  I  see  not  what  there  is  desirable  in  public  esteem 
‘  were  I  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  it.  It  would  perhaps 
‘  increase  my  acquaintance,  the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to 
‘  decline.’ 

In  the  same  year  1672,  he  was  induced  to  communicate  to 
the  Royal  Society  what  he  termed  in  a  previous  letter  to 
the  secretary,  Oldenburgh,  ‘  an  account  of  a  philosophical 
‘  discovery,  being  the  oddest  if  not  the  most  considerable  de- 
‘  tection  which  hath  hitherto  been  made  in  the  operations  of  na- 
‘  ture.’  This  was  in  fact  the  full  development  of  the  unequal 
refrangibility  of  the  colour-making  elements  of  which  white 
light  consists.  The  series  of  elaborate  experiments  by  which 
he  further  established  it,  and  traced  out  all  its  consequences, 
formed  the  subjects  of  several  subsequent  papers.  No  sooner  was 
a  discovery  announced  involving  ideas  at  that  time  so  startling 
and  paradoxical,  than  it  excited  vehement  opposition  from 
various  philosophers  wedded  to  received  views.  The  theory  was 
cavilled  at,  the  experiments  were  declared  fallacious*;  more 
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accurate  trials  were  alleged  to  subvert  the  conclusions;  and 
Newton  found  himself,  to  his  utter  dismay  and  disgust,  drawn 
into  controversy  on  every  side.  It  was  not  that  he  grudged  the 
labour  of  repeating  experiments  or  writing  new  arguments  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions.  For  all  this  he  probably 
thought  and  cared  nothing ;  the  one  annoyance,  the  standing 
grievance,  was  that  his  tranquillity  was  disturbed,  and  that 
he  was  dragged  into  the  arena  of  public  conflict.  He  could  not 
be  allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  peace  for  his  own  private 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  He  cared  little  for  the  fame  which 
was  to  reward  his  discoveries.  He  valued  little  the  triumph, 
complete  as  it  was,  which  he  gained  over  his  assailants.  But 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  obliged  to  come  out  into  the  public 
gaze.  He  thought  nothing  of  the  benefit  he  was  conferring  on 
the  human  race  in  comparison  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
serenity. 

Thus  he  writes  to  Oldenburgh :  — 

*  I  intend  to  be  no  further  solicitous  about  matters  of  philosophy ; 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill  if  you  never  find  me 
doing  anything  more  in  that  kind ;  or  rather  that  you  will  favour  me 
in  my  determination,  by  preventing,  so  far  as  you  can  conveniently, 
any  objections,  or  other  philosophical  letters,  that  may  concern  me.’ 

And  somewhat  later  again  :  — 

‘  I  see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philosophy ;  but  if  I  get  free 
of  Mr.  Linus’s  business,  I  will  resolutely  bid  adieu  to  it  eternally, 
excepting  what  I  do  for  my  private  satisfaction  or  leave  to  come  out 
after  me :  for  I  see  a  man  must  either  resolve  to  put  out  nothing  new, 
or  to  become  a  slave  to  defend  it.* 

And  at  a  much  later  period,  he  thus  looks  back  (writing  to 
Leibnitz,)  at  his  past  troubles:  — 

‘  I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussions  arising  out  of  my  theory  of 
light  that  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  so  substan¬ 
tial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  shadow.’ 

On  the  strength  of  these  and  similar  testimonies.  Sir  D. 
Brewster*  thinks  that,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  science, 
Newton  now  seriously  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  study  of  the 
law ;  a  supposition  which  he  appears  to  adopt  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  Newton  is  said  to  have  been  a  candidate  for  a  civil 
law  fellowship  of  his  college  in  1673;  but  this,  though  involv¬ 
ing  the  obligation  to  graduate  in  civil  law,  does  not  imply  the 
practice  of  that  profession ;  and  it  is  obvious  such  a  fellowship 
might  be  an  object  'to  him  if,  as  seems  likely,  he  had  an  ol^ 
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jection  to  taking  orders  which  an  ordinary  fellowship  would 
oblige  him  to  do  when  of  a  certain  standing. 

The  case  is  also  connected  with  a  story,  often  repeated,  of  an 
individual  named  Uvedale,  whose  sole  clsum  to  an  immortality 
of  fame  is  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  fellowship  in  question  against  Newton.  Mr.  Edleston 
designates  the  story  as  ‘a  myth.’*  Uvedale,  however,  was  a 
real  man,  he  was  elected  ;  and  he  proceeded  with  the  study  of  the 
civil  law.  Mr.  Edleston  argues  that  the  fellowship  was  not 
given  to  Newton  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  have  been 
compatible  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  Yet  the  same 
reason  would  seem  equally,  or  even  more  applicable  against  his 
retaining  an  ordinary  fellowship,  which  involved  the  obligation 
of  taking  orders  and  studying  divinity.  The  statutes  of  the 
Lucasian  professorship  had  been  not  long  before  confirmed 
and  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  King;  and,  in  1675,  at 
Newton’s  earnest  solicitation,  a  royal  patent  was  obtained 
conferring  the  additional  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the 
obligation  of  taking  orders  involved  in  any  fellowship  which 
the  Lucasian  professor  might  hold.  Newton  thus  continued  to 
enjoy  his  fellowship  notwithstanding  the  far-famed  victory  of 
Mr.  Uvedale. 

Another  character  now  appears  on  the  stage,  or  rather  in 
the  witness-box,  who  was  eminently  capable  from  his  pecu¬ 
liar  position  of  bearing  testimony  to  Newton’s  private  habits 
and  pursuits.  The  individual  in  question  is  Humphrey  Newton, 
who  is  described  as  ‘  of  Grantham,’  and,  probably,  was  one  of 
the  many  poor  relations  who  often  experienced  the  generosity 
of  their  distinguished  kinsman.  At  any  rate  he  was  an  inmate 
in  Newton’s  rooms;  but  whether  as  a  sizar  or  academical  ser¬ 
vitor,  or  as  a  simple  assistant  and  amanuensis,  does  not  appear. 
At  all  events,  in  1683,  he  commenced  residence  and  entered  on 
his  duties,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  some  highly  curious  and 
characteristic  records  of  his  employer  or  tutor.  They  are 
delivered  in  a  quaint,  simple,  and  desultory  style ;  and  in  the 
same  form  we  will  present  a  few  particulars  to  our  readers. 
Thus  as  to  Newton’s  personal  appearance  and  manners : — 

*  His  carriage  was  very  meek,  sedate,  and  humble ;  never  seem¬ 
ingly  angry,  of  profound  thought,  his  countenance  mild,  pleasant,  and 
comely.  I  cannot  say  1  ever  saw  him  laugh  but  once,  which  was  at 
that  passage  which  Dr.  Stukely  mentioned  in  his  letter  .... 
(and  which  is  described  thus): — ‘’Twas  upon  occasion  of  asking  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  lent  Euclid  to  read,  what  progress  he  had 
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made  in  his  author,  and  how  he  liked  him  ?  He  answered,  by  desir* 
ing  to  know  what  use  and  benefit  in  life  that  study  would  be  to  him ; 
upon  which  Sir  Isaac  was  very  merry.’ 

Again:  Newton — 

‘  Always  kept  close  to  his  studies,  very  rarely  went  a  visiting^  and 
had  as  few  visitors,  excepting  two  or  three  persons,  Mr.  Ellis, 
Mr.  Laughton  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Vigani,  a  chemist,  in  whose 
society  he  took  much  delight  and  plesisure  at  an  evening  when  he 
came  to  wait  upon  him.  1  never  knew  him  to  take  any  recreation 
or  pastime,  either  in  riding  out  to  take  the  air,  walking,  bowling,  or 
any  other  exercise  whatever ;  thinking  all  hours  lost  that  were  not 
spent  in  his  studies,  to  which  he  kept  so  close  that  he  seldom  left  his 
chamber  except  at  term  time,  when  he  read  in  the  schools,  ns  being 
Lucasianus  professor ;  where  so  few  went  to  hear  him,  and  fewer 
that  understood  him,  that  ofttimes  he  did  in  a  manner  for  want  of 
hearers,  read  to  the  walls.’  .  .  .  ‘  Foreigners  he  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  freedom,  candour,  and  respect.  When  invited  to  a  treat, 
which  was  very  seldom,  he  used  to  return  it  very  handsomely,  and  with 
much  satisfaction  to  himself.  So  intent,  so  serious  upon  his  studies 
that  he  ate  very  sparingly,  nay,  ofttimes  he  has  forgot  to  eat  at  all ;  so 
that  going  into  his  chamber,  1  have  found  his  mess  untouched,  of  which, 
when  I  have  reminded  him,  he  would  reply,  “  Have  I !  ”  and  then, 
making  to  the  table,  would  eat  a  bit  or  two  standing ;  for  I  cannot  say  1 
ever  saw  him  sit  at  table  by  himself.  At  some  seldom  entertainments 
the  masters  of  colleges  were  chiefly  his  guests.’ ....  ‘  I  cannot  say 
I  ever  saw  him  drink  either  wine,  ale,  or  beer,  excepting  at  meals, 
and  then  but  very  sparingly.  He  very  rarely  went  to  dine  in  the 
ball,  except  on  some  public  days ;  and  then,  if  he  has  not  been 
minded,  would  go  very  carelessly  with  shoes  down  at  heel,  stockings 
untied,  surplice  on,  and  his  hair  scarcely  combed.’  ...  ‘He  very 
seldom  went  to  the  chapel ;  that  being  the  time  be  chiefly  took  his 
repose ;  and  as  for  the  afternoon,  his  earnest  and  indefatigable  studies 
retained  him,  so  that  he  scarcely  knew  the  house  of  prayer.  Very 
frequently,  on  Sundays,  he  went  to  St.  Mary’s  church,  especially  in 
the  forenoon.’  .  .  .  ‘  In  his  chamber  he  walked  so  very  much 
that  you  might  have  thought  him  to  be  educated  at  Athens  among 
the  Aristotelian  sect.’ 

In  further  proof  of  his  absence  of  mind  we  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  Dr.  Stukely : — 

‘  When  he  had  friends  to  entertain,  if  he  went  into  his  study  to 
fetch  a  bottle  of  wine  there  was  danger  of  his  forgetting  them.  He 
would  sometimes  put  on  his  surplice  to  go  to  St.  Mary’s  church. 
When  he  was  going  home  to  Colsterworth  from  Grantham  he  once 
led  his  horse  up  Spittlegate  Hill  at  the  town  end.  When  he  designed 
to  remount,  his  horse  had  slipped  the  bridle  and  gone  away  without 
his  perceiving  it,  and  he  had  only  the  bridle  in  his  hand  all  the 
while.’ 
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Humphrey  Newton  continues : — 

.  .  .  ‘  He  very  seldom  sat  by  the  fire  in  his  chamber,  excepting 
that  long  frosty  winter  (1683-4)  which  made  him  creep  to  it 
against  his  will.  .  I  believe  he  grudged  the  short  time  he  spent 

in  eating  and  sleeping . In  a  morning  he  seemed  to 

be  as  much  refreshed  with  his  few  hours’  sleep,  as  though  he  had 
taken  a  whole  night’s  rest.  ....  He  kept  neither  dog  nor  cat 
in  his  chamber,  which  made  well  for  the  old  woman,  bis  bedmaker ; 
she  faring  much  the  better  for  it ;  for  in  a  morning  she  has  some¬ 
times  found  both  dinner  and  supper  scarcely  tasted  of,  which  the 
old  woman  has  very  pleasantly  and  mumpingly  gone  away  with. 

.  .  .  In  winter  time  he  was  a  lover  of  apples ;  and  sometimes  at 
night  would  eat  a  small  roasted  quince. 

‘  As  for  his  private  prayers  I  can  say  nothing  of  them.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  his  intense  studies  deprived  him  of  the  better  part. 
His  behaviour  was  mild  and  meek,  without  anger,  peevishness,  or 
passion, — so  free  from  that,  that  you  might  take  him  for  a  Stoick. 

I  have  seen  a  small  pastboard  box  in  his  study,  set  against  the  open 
window,  no  less  as  one  might  suppose  than  a  thousand  guineas  in  it, 
crowded  edgeways;  whether  this  was  suspicion  or  carelessness  I 
cannot  say  :  perhaps  to  try  the  fidelity  of  those  about  him.  .  .  . 

He  was  very  charitable ;  few  went  empty-handed  from  him.  .  .  No 
way  litigious,  not  given  to  law  or  vexatious  suits,  taking  patience  to 
be  the  best  law,  and  a  good  conscience  the  best  divinity. 

‘  He  was  very  curious  in  his  garden,  which  was  never  out  of  order ; 
in  which  he  would  at  seldom  times  take  a  short  walk  or  two,  not 
enduring  to  see  a  weed  in  it  It  was  kept  in  order  by  a  gardener. 

I  searcely  ever  saw  him  do  anything,  as  pruning,  &C.,  at  it  himself. 
When  he  has  sometimes  taken  a  turn  or  two  he  has  made  a  sudden 
stand,  turned  himself  about,  run  up  the  stairs  like  another  Archimedes 
with  an  evprfica,  falling  to  write  on  his  desk  standing,  without  giving 
himself  the  leisure  to  draw  a  chair  to  sit  down  on.’ 

His  gardening  taste  is,  perhaps,  a  new  feature  in  the  imagi¬ 
nary  picture  we  form  of  him.  It  is  fully  corroborated  by  some 
letters,  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  given  at  length,  in  which  we 
find  him  anxiously  and  critically  dilating  on  the  best  varieties 
of  apple  from  which  to  obtain  grafts,  and  expressing  a  wise 
preference  for  the  genuine  ‘  red  streaks.’ 

Now  comes  one  of  the  most  curious  particulars  of  honest 
Humphrey’s  disclosures : — 

.  .  .  ‘  He  very  rarely  went  to  bed  till  two  or  three  of  the  clock ; 
sometimes  not  till  five  or  six, — lying  about  four  or  five  hours';  es¬ 
pecially  at  spring  and  fall  of  the  leaf,  at  which  times  he  used  to 
employ  about  six  weeks  in  his  elaboratory,  the  fire  scarcely  going 
out  either  night  or  day,— be  sitting  up  one  night  and  I  another,  till 
he  bad  finished  bis  chemical  experiments,  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  was  the  most  accurate,  strict,  exact.  What  his  aim  might  be 
I  was  not  able  to  penetrate  into  ;  but  his  pains,  his  diligence  at  these 
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set  times,  made  roe  think  he  aimed  at  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  art  and  industry.  ...  On  the  left  end  of  the  garden 
was  his  elaboratory,  near  the  cast  end  of  the  chapel,  where  he  at 
these  set  times  employed  himself  in  with  a  great  deid  of  satisfaction 
and  delight.  Nothing  extraordinary,  as  I  can  remember,  happened 
in  making  his  experiments  ;  which  if  there  did,  he  was  of  so  sedate 
and  even  temper,  that  I  could  not  in  the  least  discover  it. 

‘  About  six  weeks  at  spring  and  six  at  fall  the  fire  in  the  elaboratory 
scarcely  went  out,  which  was  well  furnished  with  chymical  materials, 
as  bodyes,  receivers,  lieads,  crucibles,  &c.,  which  was  made  very 
little  use  of — the  crucibles  excepted,  in  which  he  fused  his  metals. 
He  would  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  look  into  an  old  mouldy 
book,  which  lay  in  his  elaboratory.  I  think  it  was  titled  “  Agricola 
“  de  Metallis ;  ”  the  transmuting  of  metals  being  his  chief  design.  For 

which  purposes  antimony  was  a  great  ingredient . His 

brick  furnaces,  pro  re  nata,  he  made  and  altered  himself,  without 
troubling  a  bricklayer.’ 

The  surmiseis  of  his  simple-minded  assistant  were  undoubtedly 
correct ;  and  we  have  a  somewhat  new  light  thrown  on  Newton’s 
turn  of  mind,  when  \\q  learn  that  he  was  really  devoted  to 
ALCHEMY.  Indeed  if  his  honest  amanuensis  was  correct  in  the 
matter  of  the  guineas  in  the  pasteboard  box,  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  he  had  really  succeeded  in  the  occult  art; 
since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  from  what  possible  source  he  could 
have  amassed  such  a  sum.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  testimony  to 
his  alchemical  tendencies  rests  on  other  authority  than  that  of 
honest  Humphrey’s  mere  surmises.  We  are  at  least  certain 
that  he  had  largely  studied  the  subject;  and  if  he  expresses 
himself  sometimes  with  caution,  or  even  doubt,  this  must  be 
allowed  as  a  not  unnatural  exhibition  of  reserve  on  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  doubtless  unwilling  to  avow  the  extent  of  his  con¬ 
victions  or  expectations. 

In  his  letter  of  advice  to  Mr.  Aston  on  his  travels,  Newton 
exhorts  him  to  inquire  particularly  into  anything  he  can  learn 
abroad  as  to  transmutation  of  metals,  which  he  says  are  ‘  the 

*  most  luciferous,  and  many  times  lucriferous  experiments  too,  in 

*  philosophy.’  And  he  also  expresses  a  peculiar  interest  respect¬ 
ing  one  Bory,  in  Holland,  a  noted  alchemist,  who,  he  thinks, 
possesses  important  secrets. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Boyle,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  communicated  to  Newton  and  other  friends 
the  discovery  of  a  certain  *  red  earth,’  which,  by  combination 
with  mercury,  was  to  multiply  gold.  A  specimen  of  it  was  sent  to 
Newton,  who  at  first  seemed  to  doubt,  yet  intimates  an  intention 
of  shortly  trying  it,  ‘though  the  success  seems  improbable.’ 
He  afterwards  hints  that  Boyle  ‘  had  reserved  a  part  of  the 

*  process  from  my  knowledge,  though  I  knew  more  of  it  than 
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*  he  has  told  me.’  On  another  occasion  Boyle  communicated 
other  experiments,  which  Newton  says,  ‘he  cumbered  with 
‘  such  circumstances  as  startled  me,  and  made  me  afraid  of  any 
‘  more.’ 

Mr.  Law  states  that  he  found  among  Sir  Isaac’s  papers 
large  extracts  out  of  Jacob  Behmen,  from  whose  writings  he 
had  been  led  to  search  for  *  the  philosopher’s  tincture ;  ’  and 
that  this  was  the  object  of  the  chemical  labours  which  he  pro¬ 
secuted  in  conjunction  with  his  relative  Dr.  Newton. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  has  seen*,  in  Newton’s  hand-writing,  copies 
and  extracts  of  several  alchemical  works,  such  as  John  De 
Monte  Snyders’  ‘  Metamorphoses  of  the  Planets,’  Norton’s 
‘  Ordinal,’  and  Basil  Valentine’s  ‘  Mystery  of  the  Microcosm,’ 
and  others ;  also  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Secrets  Revealed,  or  an  Open 

*  Entrance  to  the  Shut  Palace  of  the  King,’  covered  with  MS. 
notes  in  Sir  Isaac’s  hand,  and  suggested  emendations  of  the  text ; 
and,  besides  these,  a  small  work,  an  original  of  his  own,  as  we 
are  led  to  suppose,  entitled  ‘  Thesaurus  Thesaurorum,  sive  Mede- 
‘  cina  Aurea ;  ’  together  with  innumerable  note  books  and  de¬ 
tached  MS.  papers,  containing  an  infinity  of  extracts,  and 
remarks  on  all  parts  of  the  subject,  and  a  minute  *  Index  Che- 
micus,’  with  a  supplement  of  extensive  references  to  writings 
and  authorities.  This,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life,  at  least  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing.  Engaged  in  such  an  engrossing  pursuit  he  threw  aside 
fluxions,  optics,  and  gravitation ;  and,  with  the  glowing  vision  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone  before  his  eyes,  was  blind  to  all  prospects 
of  sublunary  fame  or  distinction,  and  desired  nothing  in  life  but 
the  peaceful  seclusion  of  his  laboratory  and  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  arcanum. 

From  the  date  of  1666  it  is  clear  Newton  had  laid  aside  his 
speculations  concerning  gravitation.  There  has  been  much 
diflBculty  in  ascertaining  the  dates  of  the  subsequent  steps 
by  which  he  finally  arrived  at  his  grand  conclusion.  At 
a  later  j)erlod  he  tells  us  that  he  had  formerly  made  an  attempt 
to  test  the  theory  by  calculation  in  the  instance  of  the  moon’s 
orbit,  but  not  finding  it  accurate  enough,  he  had  ceased  to 
attend  to  the  subject.  All  things  considered,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  in  1679,  in  consequence  of  some  queries  and 
suggestions  of  Hooke,  he  was  led  to  resume  the  investigation ; 
and  in  that  year  he  completed  a  demonstration  of  the  general 
theorem  of  an  orbit  described  under  the  influence  of  a  centripetal 
and  tangential  force,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  case  where 
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the  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  when  it 
becomes  an  ellipse.  It  was  not  until  1684,  when  the  subject  had 
been  much  discussed  in  London,  when  Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley 
had  severally  made  considerable  advances  towards  a  solution,  and 
had  even  established  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  circular  orbits, 
yet  were  unable  to  extend  it  to  elliptical,  that  Halley  took  a 
journey  (a  thing  of  no  small  moment  in  those  days)  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  visit  Newton,  under  a  certain  impression  that  he 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  To  his  great 
satisfaction  he  learned  in  conversation  that  Newton  had  obtained 
the  solution,  but  had  in  his  usual  way  so  little  valued  it  that 
he  had  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  thoughts  and  lost  the 
papers.  When  strongly  ui^ed  by  Halley,  however,  he  promised 
to  endeavour  to  recover  the  investigation;  and,  probably,  with 
little  effort  was  soon  able  to  reproduce  the  whole,  and  even  to 
cany  it  out  to  further  consequences.  He  *  composed,’  he  says, 

*  about  a  dozen  propositions,’  which  were  sent  to  Halley ;  and  a 
notice  of  the  discovery  was  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Now  fairly  pledged  to  the  investigation,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  the  beginning 
of  1686,  he  was  intently  engaged  in  seriously  grappling  with  the 
great  problem  of  universal  gravitation,  and  working  out  the 
various  detaib  of  the  theory  and  its  applications  which  crowded 
upon  his  mind  as  consequences  from  his  grand  principle.  On 
April  28th  the  substance  of  what  is  now  the  first  book  of  the 

*  Principia  ’  was  communicated  to  the  Roysil  Society.  It  w'as 
in  due  time  followed  by  the  remaining  portions,  and  the  whole 
published  in  June,  1687,  by  the  spirited  exertions  and  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Edmund  Halley,  then  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  without  whose  continued  stimulus  Newton  would 
never  have  been  induced  to  bring  out  his  discoveries,  and 
w'ithout  whose  singularly  spirited  pecuniary  advances  (at  a 
time,  too,  when  his  own  finances  could  hardly  in  prudence 
justify  the  risk,) — the  world  is  indebted  for  the  actual  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  great  work. 

That  a  second  edition  of  the  Principia  was  wanted  was  clear 
in  1691.  But  the  long-protracted  discussions  wdth  Flamsteed 
which  prevented  the  completion  of  the  lunar  theory,  and  New¬ 
ton’s  subsequent  avocations  at  the  Mint,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  habitual  reluctance  to  engage  in  any  such  undertaking, 
caused  its  postponement,  till  at  length,  in  1709,  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  Bentley,  then  Master  of  Trinity,  prevailed  with  New¬ 
ton  to  entrust  the  new  edition  to  the  care  of  that  promising 
young  mathematician  Roger  Cotes,  then  just  appointed  Plu- 
mian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  J 
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The  long  correspondence  between  the  editor  and  the  author, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  all  the  improvements  in  this  edition  is  minutely  traced, 
forms  the  substance  of  Mr.  Edleston’s  valuable  publication. 
The  second  edition  was  completed  in  June  1713:  the  third, 
under  the  care  of  Pemberton,  appeared  in  1726,  the  year  be¬ 
fore  Newton’s  death.  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  work  is  enriched  by 
some  valuable  notes  from  the  master-hand  of  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  alterations  introduced  into  the  third  edition. 
It  is  known  that  a  long  correspondence  on  this  subject  between 
Newton  and  Pemberton  was  in  the  possession  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  latter,  but  has  never  yet  been  discovered. 

The  Principia  must  on  all  hands  be  allowed  to  be  a  wonderful 
monument  of  genius,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  actual  dis¬ 
coveries  and  truths  established  in  it,  but  by  the  manner  and 
method  in  which  they  are  worked  ont.  It  is,  however,  neither 
matter  of  surprise  nor  disparagement  that  those  methods  should 
have  been  improved  upon,  and  generalised,  in  proportion  as 
modem  research  has  extended  the  details  of  the  subject  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied.  Hence  a  comment  on  the 
text  of  the  Principia  exhibiting  its  demonstrations  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  more  recent  processes,  and  indicating  the  parts  of 
the  theory  where  the  most  important  extensions  have  been  re- 
quired-and  effected  by  the  ansdytical  investigations  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  school,  would  be  a  work  at  once  illustrative  of  both,  and 
important  alike  to  those  who  admiringly  trace  Newton’s  con¬ 
ceptions  in  the  very  form  in  which  he  originally  delivered  them, 
and  to  those  who,  taking  the  more  enlarged  views  of  Laplace 
and  of  his  followers,  wish  still  to  follow  their  connexion  with 
the  more  elementary  developments  of  the  theory  as  at  first  put 
forth.  Such  a  work  is  supplied  in  the  able  analysis  and  com¬ 
mentary  recently  published  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Kouth, 
which  places  Newton’s  immortal  work  in  a  most  convenient 
form  within  the  reach  of  the  modern  student. 

Even  in  the  honours  of  this  incontestible  discovery,  however, 
Newton  was  not  at  first  allowed  to  repose  in  peace.  For  a 
time  the  invidious  pretensions  set  up  by  Hooke  led  many  to 
question  his  entire  originality.  But  though  such  pretensions 
were  soon  set  at  rest,  they  were  not  without  the  effect  of  se¬ 
riously  disturbing  his  equanimity.  In  truth  the  peculiarities 
and  even  apparent  contr^ictions  of  his  character  and  constitu¬ 
tional  tendencies  are  almost  as  great  a  marvel  as  his  transcendent 
powers  of  intellect.  We  believe  it  may  with  the  most  perfect 
truth,  without  flattery  or  detraction,  be  said  of  him,  nemo  un~ 
quam  sic  impar  sibi.  The  enjoyment  of  tranquil  study  —  of 
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his  crucibles  and  his  calculations  —  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
wish  of  his  life :  yet  there  were  occasions  on  which  we  find  him 
strangely  stirred  up  from  that  apparent  apathy  to  the  world 
around  him,  and  roused  into  strenuous  exertion  even  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  sacrificing  all  the  enjoyments  he  most  prized. 

In  the  very  year  of  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Principia’  (1687), 
the  illegal  attempt  of  James  IL  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  University,  called  forth  the  memorable  defence  of  those 
rights  by  a  deputation  of  which  Newton  was  not  only  a  mem¬ 
ber,  but  the  one  member  by  whom  a  firm  resistance  against  the 
encroachment  was  in  the  first  instance  offered,  when  others, 
especially  the  Vice-chancellor  Pechel,  were  timid  and  tem¬ 
porising.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  his  personal 
inflexibility  and  integrity  the  successful  issue  of  the  resistance 
was  owing.  Newton  with  his  colleagues  at  the  bar  of  the 
High  Commission  Court,  opposing  a  calm  but  unassailable  front 
to  the  arbitrary  designs  of  that  tribunal,  and  the  infuriated  in¬ 
solence  of  the  infamous  Jeflftreys,  its  president,  —  who,  with  the 
meanness  characteristic  of  a  cowanily  bully,  vented  all  his 
rancour  on  the  timid  and  vacillating  Vice-chancellor,  deprived 
him  of  his  oflSces  and  emolument  yet  was  constrained  to 
dismiss  the  deputation  with  an  admonition  ‘  to  go  and  sin  no 
*  more,’  —  must  have  been  a  spectacle  little  inferior  in  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur  to  some  others  of  that  period  which 
have  afforded  materials  to  our  hbtorical  artists  and  artistic 
historian. 

The  principal  events  of  Newton’s  life  coincided  in  date  with 
those  of  the  most  marked  epochs  in  English  history.  But  we 
shall  not  go  into  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  this  crisis  further 
than  to  mention,  that  Newton’s  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the 
University,  probably  much  more  than  his  scientific  fame, 
was  the  ground  of  his  election  to  sit  in  the  Convention  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  University,  as  he  did  also  in  one  subsequent 
parliament. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  that  during  his  residence 
in  London  to  attend  his  public  duties  *  Newton  was  looking 
‘  forward  to  some  higher  stntiou  in  the  University  or  some 
‘  permanent  appointment  from  the  Government’  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  higher  station  in  the  University  to  which  he  could  in 
the  regular  course  of  things  aspire.  But  a  vacancy  in  the 
provostship  of  King’s  College  occurring  in  the  same  year,  some 
of  his  powerful  friends  made  a  strange  attempt  to  obtain  it 
for  him,  which  even  succeeded  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  a  man¬ 
damus  from  the  Crown  (we  know  not  how  obtained),  but 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  been  as  arbitrary  an  act  on 
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the  part  of  William  as  any  of  the  attempts  of  James  had 
been.  It,  however,  could  not  proceed,  being  manifestly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  statutes  of  the  college;  of  which  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  parties  could  have  been  ignorant.  In  the  next  year  a 
somewhat  similar  effort  was  made  to  procure  for  him  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  the  Charterhouse,  with  respect  to  which  he  observed :  — 

*  I  see  nothing  in  the  situation  worth  making  a  bustle  for. 

‘  Besides  a  coach,  which  I  consider  not,  ’tis  but  200/.  per  annum, 

*  with  a  confinement  to  the  London  air  and  to  such  a  way  of 

*  living  as  I  am  not  in  love  with ;  neither  do  I  think  it  advisa- 

*  ble  to  enter  into  such  a  competition  as  that  would  be  for  a 

*  better  place.’ 

His  biographer  seems  to  think  that  he  blamed  his  friends  for 
their  backwardness  to  serve  him ;  but  in  the  face  of  such  a 
declaration  as  this  he  must  have  been  strangely  inconsistent  if 
he  did.  He  does,  indeed,  express  (in  the  same  morbid  disposition 
which  betrays  itself  in  some  other  instances)  his  suspicions  of 
Mr.  Montague  not  being  true  to  him,  and  in  consequence  says, 
that  ‘  he  had  done  with  him  ;  intending  to  sit  still  unless  Lord 
‘  Monmouth  was  still  his  friend.’  But  when  assured  that  Locke 
had  interested  both  Lord  and  Lady  Monmouth  in  his  favour, 
he  desires  Locke  to  thank  them  equally  *  whether  their  design 

*  succeeded  or  not ;  ’  and  so  far  from  pressing  any  interest  he 
expressly  says, — ‘my  inclinations  are  to  sit  still,  and  I  intend 
‘  not  to  give  his  lordship  any  further  trouble.’  We  can  there¬ 
fore  in  no  way  join  in  the  opinion  that  Newton  was  imduly 
neglected.  He  had  hardly  yet  attained  general  celebrity; 
several  attempts  had  been  made,  without  his  approval,  to 
obtain  places  for  him;  and  he  was  already  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  honourable  position  in  the  University,  the  highest  open 
to  him,  the  widest  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  of 
an  income  which  was  clearly  ample  for  his  moderate  habits  and 
wishes. 

But  while  thus  advancing  in  reputation,  and  in  the  midst  of 
public  duties,  we  are  presented  with  a  more  touching  trait 
of  his  personal  character  in  his  affectionate  and  assiduous 
attendance  on  his  mother,  who  had  been  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever.  Braving  all  fears  of  infection,  he  nursed  her  day  and 
night,  and  administered  the  remedies  with  his  own  hands. 
She,  however,  sunk  under  the  disease,  and  was  buried  at 
Colsterworth. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  system  of  Gravitation,  by  far  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  is  the  theory  of  the  lunar  inequalities. 
In  the  first  research  of  Newton  this  intricate  but  most 
important  portion  of  the  inquiry  was  treated  in  a  masterly 
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and  general  manner,  yet  leaving  many  material  points  still 
to  be  cleared  up.  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
1  of  the  ‘  Principia  ’  in  1 687,  therefore,  this  subject  continued 
to  occupy  Newton’s  thoughts ;  and  the  more  he  pursued 
it  the  more  sensible  did  he  become  at  once  of  its  difficulty 
and  its  importance  to  the  completeness  of  the  theory  of  gravi¬ 
tation.  In  1692  he  was  more  especially  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  investigations.  Its  intricacies  put  even  his 
unparalleled  powers  to  a  severe  trial.  It  caused  him  continual 
anxiety  and  incessant  labour :  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  it 
tried  his  patience  and  temper  also ;  more  especially  when,  in 
some  parts  of  the  subject,  an  additional  supply  of  accurate 
observations  was  absolutely  essential  for  putting  the  theory  to 
the  proof ;  and  these  were  as  yet  wanting.  They  were  to  be 
supplied  by  the  observations  of  Flamsteed  at  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  Greenwich;  but  it  was  long  before  these  were 
forthcoming ;  and  a  fresh  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  was 
opened  in  the  discussions  which  arose  as  to  their  publication. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  Machin  complimented  Newton 
on  his  lunar  theory,  the  latter  replied,  that  *  his  head  had  never 

*  ached  but  when  he  was  studying  that  subject;’  and  Halley 
mentioned  to  Conduitt  that  he  had  often  pressed  Newton  to 
complete  that  part  of  his  theory,  but  he  always  replied,  that 

*  it  made  his  head  ache,  and  kept  him  awake  so  often,  that  he 

*  would  think  of  it  no  more.’  He  was  harassed  at  once  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  subject  and  his  anxiety  to  possess  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  accurate  observations  of  the  moon’s  motions.  But 
at  a  later  period,  when  Halley  was  Astronomer  Royal,  Newton 
told  Conduitt,  that  if  he  lived  till  Halley  made  six  years’  ob¬ 
servations,  *  he  would  have  another  stroke  at  the  moon.’  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits 
of  the  question  between  Newton  and  Flamsteed,  the  delays 
must  have  been  a  subject  of  intense  disappointment  to  the 
former,  and,  doubtless,  were  alone  sufficient  to  throw  him  into 
a  state  of  mind  not  the  most  favourable  for  enduring  any 
subsequent  trials  of  temper,  to  which  the  discordant  elements 
involved  in  their  intercourse  would  subject  him. 

Thus  we  may  take,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  state  of  his 
feelings,  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Flamsteed ; — 

‘  Jermyn  Street,  Jan.  6.  1698-9. 

‘  Sir, — Upon  hearing  occasionally  that  you  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Wallis  about  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  be  printed,  and 
what  you  had  mentioned  therein  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  the 
moon,  I  was  concerned  to  be  publicly  brought  on  the  stage,  about 
what,  perhaps,  will  never  be  fitted  for  the  public,  and  thereby  the 
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world  put  into  an  expectation  of  what,  perhaps,  they  are  never  like 
to  have.  I  do  not  love  to  be  printed  on  every  occasion ;  much  less 
to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  mathematical  things,  or 
to  be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  trifling  away  my  time  about 
them  when  I  should  be  about  the  King’s  business.  And,  therefore, 

I  desired  Dr.  Gregory  to  write  to  Dr.  Wallis  against  printing  that 
clause  which  related  to  that  theory,  and  mentioned  me  about  it.  You 
may  let  the  world  know,  if  you  please,  how  well  you  are  stored  with 
observations  of  all  sorts,  and  what  calculations  you  have  made  to¬ 
wards  rectifying  the  heavenly  motions.  But  there  may  be  cases 
wherein  your  friends  should  not  be  published  without  their  leave. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  so  order  the  matter  that  I  may  not, 
on  this  occasion,  be  brought  upon  the  stage. 

‘  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

‘Is.  Newton.’ 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
subjects  that  in  1835  the  late  eminent  astronomer,  Mr.  F.  Baily, 
published,  from  original  documents,  *  An  Account  of  the  Rev. 

‘  John  Flamsteed,  first  Astronomer  Royal,’  &c. ;  which  excited 
a  high  degree  of  interest,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  scientific 
details,  but  especially  as  illustrative  of  the  personal  history  and 
characters,  of  Flamsteed  and  of  Newton ;  —  disclosing  for  the 
first  time  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
arose  between  them,  and  displaying,  in  a  way  not  very  creditable 
to  either  of  them,  the  violence,  and  even  virulence,  of  the  quar¬ 
rel.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  how  keen  was  the  controversy 
which  the  publication  of  these  curious  records  occasioned  at 
the  time.  The  reflections  made  on  the  personal  character  and 
temper  of  Newton  were  regarded  by  many  of  his  admirers  as  if 
they  detracted  from  his  philosophic^  preeminence ;  and  those 
who  in  the  ardour  of  hero-worship  hsid  invested  him  with  al¬ 
most  superhuman  perfections,  could  not  endure  to  find  that  he 
was  on  some  occasions  liable  to  the  common  infirmities  of  our 
nature.  Sir  D.  Brewster  refers  to  this  subject  in  a  somewhat 
indignant  tone,  telling  us  that  *in  1835  the  scientific  world  was 

*  startled  by  the  publication  of  Baily’s  Life  of  Flamsteed,  a 

*  huge  volume  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  Newton ;  and 

*  strange  to  say,  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  world  at 

*  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  friends  of  the 

*  great  philosopher  were  thus  summoned  to  a  painful  contro- 

*  versy.’*  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  we  imagine,  had  little  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  Newton  and  Flam¬ 
steed.  They  exercised  a  wise  liberality  in  bearing  the  expense 
of  a  publication  the  very  name  of  whose  editor  was  a  guarantee 
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that  it  was  worthy  of  their  patronage,  and  which  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  throw  material  light  on  the  history  of  British 
astronomy  at  one  of  its  most  important  epochs.  Sir  D.  Brew¬ 
ster  has  recalled  attention  to  the  subject  with  reference  to 
some  newly  adduced  documents  as  tending  materially  to 
elucidate  the  question,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  to  enable  him 
*  to  defend  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  work  against  a  system 
‘  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation  unexampled  in  the  history 
‘  of  science.’  But  we  think  these  expressions,  as  well  as 
the  entire  tone  in  which  our  author  takes  up  this  question,  are 
much  stronger  than  the  occasion  really  calls  for.  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  recently  discovered  letters  of  Flamsteed  as 
carried  on  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  while  it  tends  greatly  to 
illustrate  the  entire  history,  yet  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  materially  alter  the  impression  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
parties  in  the  later  proceedings;  nor  do  we  see  that  the 
actual  peculiarities  of  Newton’s  disposition  are  in  any  re¬ 
markable  degree  softened  by  anything  new  here  adduced. 
The  conclusion  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  is,  that  the  imper¬ 
turbability  of  his  temper  was  of  that  negative  kind  which 
arose  from  intense  absorption  within  himself  and  insensibility 
to  things  around  him :  but  any  cause  tending  to  disturb  him 
from  that  state  of  tranquillity  was  resented,  and  made  him 
irritable  and  suspicious.  And  to  this,  in  the  course .  of 
his  discussions  with  Flamsteed,  there  were  other  predisposing 
causes  arising  out  of  his  state  of  health  which  may  account  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  infinnity  of  temper  occasionally  displayed: 
especially  when  he  called  Flamste^  ‘  many  ill  names ;  — 

*  “  puppy  ”  was  the  most  innocent  of  them.’ 

It  is  not  without  some  reference  to  the  same  questions  that 
we  may  now  advert  to  an  incident  on  which  a  great  deal  more 
has  been  said  than  it  deserves.  On  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Conduitt  after  a  conversation  with  Newton  himself,  we  have 
the  explicit  account  that  he  once  accidentally  left  a  candle  on 
his  table  among  some  papers,  by  which  they  were  burnt.  Some 
of  these  related  to  optics  and  some  to  fluxions ;  and  ‘  he  was 

*  obliged  to  work  them  all  over  again.’  The  loss  then 
was  not  serious,  nor  did  it  materially  affect  him.  This  we 
may  take  as  the  simple  truth,  and  real  basis  of  what  has 
been  dressed  up  in  many  fabulous  forms  and  connected  with 
other  events  with  which  it  really  had  not  the  least  relation. 
Dr.  Stukely  tells  us  that  Newton  wrote  a  piece  of  chemistry, 

*  explaining  the  principles  of  that  mysterious  art  upon  experi- 
‘  mental  and  mathematical  proof ;  and  he  valued  it  much ;  but 

*  it  was  unluckily  burned  in’  his  laboratory  which  casually  took 
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*  fire.  He  would  never  undertake  that  work  again:  a  loss  much 

*  to  be  regretted.*  Humphrey  Newton  alludes  to  a  report 
existing  of  some  such  loss  haying  been  occasioned  by  fire,  but 
says  that  if  it  occurred,  it  was  before  his  time.  Every  one  has 
heard  that  version  of  the  story  which  compromises  the  rather 
apocryphal  little  dog  ‘Diamond’;  while  it  is  supposed  to  exhibit 
so  beautiful  a  trait  of  the  imperturbability  of  his  master. 
Humphrey  tells  us  that  he  ‘  kept  neither  dog  nor  cat  in  his 

*  chamber.’  The  story  is  in  other  respects  embellished  in 
the  version  of  Mr.  De  la  Pryme,  in  whose  diary  it  is  however 
entered  only  as  what  ‘  he  has  heard ;  ’  he  bears  no  false 
witness  against  the  dog ;  but  describes  the  burning  of  the  papers 
one  winter  morning  while  Newton  was  at  chapel  (where 
Humphrey  says  he  never  went),  and  affirms  that  he  ‘  was 
‘  so  troubled  thereat  that  everyone  thought  he  would  have  run 

*  mad;  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after;’  the  papers  having 
been,  according  to  this  account,  researches  on  optics,  on  which 
immense  sums  had  been  spent,  and  twenty  years’  labour  totally 
lost !  And  as  a  story  never  loses  by  repetition.  Professor  Sturm 
writes  from  Altorf,  that  a  rumour  had  reached  them  that 
Newton’s  ‘  house  and  all  his  goods  were  burnt,  and  himself  so 

*  disturbed  in  mind  thereupon  as  to  be  reduced  to  very  ill 
‘  circumstances.’ 

Lastly,  this  incident  has  been  connected  with  another,  which 
many  think  still  more  apocryphal.  The  story  of  Newton’s 
‘temporary  derangement  in  1692-3  was  for  the  first  time 
generally  heard  of  by  the  English  reading  public  in  1822,  when 
M.  Biot  published  his  life,  in  which  he  professed  to  derive  this 
fact  from  the  explicit  statement  of  a  contemporary  journal 
of  Huyghens,  then  first  brought  to  light ;  in  which  the  incident 
is  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  one  Colm,  a  Scotchman,  who 
visited  Huyghens  soon  after  the  alleged  occurrence.  The  cause 
assigned  was  either  ‘  too  intense  application  to  study,  or  excessive 
‘  grief  from  having  lost  by  fire  his  chemical  laboratory  and  several 

*  manuscripts.’  The  burning  of  his  papers,  from  what  we  have 
already  observed,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  illness. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  too  intense  application  to 
study,  and  especially  the  anxieties  attending  the  lunar  theory, 
which  *  made  his  head  ache,’  had  a  very  close  connexion  with  a 
state  of  ill  health  into  which  he  had  undoubtedly  fallen  during 
a  part  of  1692  and  1693.  And  that  this  illness  was  of  a  kind 
which  lamentably  shook  his  nerves,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
interfered  with  the  coherent  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties 
appears  to  us  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  his 
own  letters.  That  it  is  painful  to  witness  so  exalted  a  mind. 
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even  for  a  time  prostrated  by  the  influence  of  bodily  dis¬ 
organisation,  is  no  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts,  and 
thinking  the  credit  of  Newton  at  stake  if  we  admit  that  he 
could  ever  have  exhibited  transient  marks  of  incoherence  or 
weakness. 

The  letters  alluded  to  are  not  new  to  the  reading  public ; 
but  we  must,  in  support  of  what  we  have  said,  hiiefly  refer  to 
them.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Fepys,  dated  ^ptember  13tb, 
1693:  — 

*  Sm,— .Sometime  after  Mr.  Millington  had  delivered  your  mes¬ 
sage  he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next  time  I  went  to  London.  I 
was  averse,  but,  upon  his  pressing,  consented,  before  I  considered 
what  1  did ;  for  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am  in, 
and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my 
former  consistency  of  mind.  1  never  designed  to  get  anything  by  your 
interest,  nor  by  King  James’s  favour ;  but  am  now  sensible  that  I 
must  withdraw  from  your  acquaintance,  and  see  neither  you  nor  the 
rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if  I  may  but  leave  them  quietly.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  saying  I  would  see  you  again ;  and  rest 
*  Your  most  bumble  and  obedient  servant, 

‘Is.  Newton.’ 

Pepys  was  naturally  startled  at  such  a  letter,  and  imme¬ 
diately  in  much  alarm  wrote  to  their  mutual  friend  Millington, 
who  in  answer  says,  that  he  has  had  an  interview  with 
Newton :  — 

‘  He  told  me  be  had  writt  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  ho 
was  much  concerned ;  added  that  it  was  in  a  distemper  that  much 
seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him  awake  for  above  five  nights 
together;  which,  upon  occasion,  he  desired  I  would  represent  to 
you,  and  beg  your  pardon ;  he  being  very  much  ashamed  he  should 
be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great  an  honour.  He  is 
now  very  well,  and,  though  I  fear  be  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  hath  at  all 
touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  will.* 

What  he  bad  said  or  done  with  reference  to  Locke  seems 
still  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable.  Whatever  it  was, 
he  not  long  after  gave  a  most  touching  instance  of  contrition, 
coupled  with  a  melancholy  exposure  of  some  of  the  aberrations 
into  which  he  had  been  led  with  respect  to  his  friend. 

Thus  he  writes  to  Locke :  — 

‘Sept.  16.  1693. 

‘  Sm, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to  embroil  me 
with  women,  and  by  other  means,  1  was  so  much  affected  with  it  as 
that  when  one  told  me  that  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I 
answered,  “  ’twere  better  if  you  were  dead."  I  desire  you  to  forgive 
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this  uncharitableness,  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that  what  you  have 
done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of 
you  for  it ;  and  for  representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of 
morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and  designed 
to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took  you  for  a  Hobbist.  1  beg 
your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to 
sell  me  an  office,  or  to  embroil  me. 

‘  I  am  your  most  humble  and  unfortunate  servant, 

‘Is.  Newton.’ 

Locke’s  answer  displays  all  the  generous  kindness  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  might  be  expected  from  his  excellent  nature,  and 
Newton  again  in  his  reply  to  Locke  explains  the  cause  of  his 
apparent  incoherency,  and  the  delusion  under  which  he  la¬ 
boured  :  — 

‘  Sir, — The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got 
an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper,  which  this  summer  has 
been  epidemical,  put  me  further  out  of  order ;  so  that  when  I  wrote 
to  you,  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and 
for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  1  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  but 
what  I  said  of  your  book  I  remember  not.  If  you  please  to  send  me 
a  transcript  of  that  passage  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it  if  I  can. 

‘  I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

‘Is.  Newton.’ 

This  indisputable  evidence  under  Newton’s  own  hand,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  in  another  part  of 
this  Number  on  the  effect  of  interrupted  sleep  on  the  mental 
faculties. 

M.  Biot,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  has  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  sensitiveness  of  English  philosophers  at  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  Newton  having  suffered  from  such  a  malady ;  and  in 
this  we  most  entirely  concur  with  him  ;  more  especially  when 
we  perceive  the  asperity  of  tone  adopted  by  Sir  D.  Brewster 
(after  quoting  a  passage  from  Biot)  in  reference  to  it,  in  ob¬ 
serving  that  however  great  M.  Biot’s  surprise  may  have  been, 
‘  it  cannot  be  equal  to  that  which  they  feel  at  his  persisting  in 
‘  the  statement  and  at  the  offensive  aggravation  of  it  which 
*  is  contained  in  the  preceding  extract.’ 

M.  Biot  has  viewed  the  whole  subject  of  the  quarrel  with  Flam¬ 
steed  as  connected  with  Newton’s  supposed  aberration  of  mind, 
which  he  regards  as  having  been  of  much  longer  continuance, 
than  the  few  months  during  which  it  is  on  all  hands  clear  he 
was  labouring  under  considerable  derangement  of  bodily  health, 
and  perhaps  in  some  measure  of  mental  also.  M.  Biot,  in  fact, 
supposes  the  malady  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  permanent, 
as  having  at  least  so  far  affected  Newton’s  powers  of  thought  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  any  great  efforts  of  investigation 
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after  the  period  in  question  ;  and  more  particularly  he  sees  in 
the  irritation,  and  as  he  considers  it  the  incoherence,  of  some  of 
the  letters  to  Flamsteed  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  as  those  which  so  painfully  mark  the  letters  to  Pepys 
and  Locke.  He  finds  further  confirmation  of  his  idea  in  the 
circumstance  of  Newton’s  unaccountably  reserved  and  taciturn 
conduct  at  a  later  (period  when  giving  evidence  before  a  par¬ 
liamentary  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Board 
of  Longitude ;  and  believes  that  the  effects  of  the  attack  are 
manifested  in  all  his  subsequent  productions,  especially  his 
theological  writings,  which  he  conceives  betray  an  enfeebled  in¬ 
tellect. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  M.  Biot  has  carried  out  this 
theory  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  data  will  really  bear.  At 
the  same  time  we  admit  that  the  morbid  sensitiveness  which 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  Newton’s  original  constitution 
may  have  been  acted  upon  to  so  injurious  an  extent  by  bodily 
ill  health  and  mental  labour,  as  to  leave  him  liable  to  nervous 
irritability  of  mind  under  peculiar  exciting  circumstances,  such 
as  those  of  his  intercourse  with  Flamsteed,  which  gave  rise  to 
seeming  incoherence  in  his  expressions,  and  conjured  up  delu¬ 
sive  suspicions  and  unfounded  jealousies,  to  a  degree  which 
in  a  sound  state  of  bodily  health  and  under  calmer  auspices 
he  would  never  have  entertained. 

To  these  sources  of  disquiet  others  were  added  in  the  violent 
controversy  which  arose  out  of  the  rival  claims  of  Leibnitz  to 
an  invention  similar  to  that  of  fluxions,  which  Newton  had  so 
long  concealed.  If  Newton  hoped  for  quiet  by  withholding  his 
productions  from  the  public,  never  was  he  more  unfortunately 
deceived.  The  embroilment  (to  use  his  favourite  expression) 
continued  unabated  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  later 
portion  of  his  life. 

Charles  Montagu  '(grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester)  had 
been  acquainted  with  Newton  at  Cambridge,  though  much  his 
junior :  he  sat  with  him  in  the  Convention  Parliament ;  and  after 
having  filled  several  oflScial  situations,  he  became  in  1694  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  reformation  of  the  coinage  was  at 
that  juncture  a  most  pressing  object,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  re¬ 
cently  related  in  his  brilliant  account  of  the  financial  difficulties 
of  William  III.  Montague  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance, 
and  was  anxious  to  secure  Newton’s  valuable  aid  in  reference  to 
an  object  which  involved  scientific  knowledge  both  mathematical 
and  chemical. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ;  and  in  some  un¬ 
accountable  way  towards  the  end  of  1695,  a  rumour  prevailed 
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that  Newton  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint.  It  was  wholly 
untrue,  as  there  was  then  no  vacancy.  Nevertheless  it  called 
forth  from  Newton  the  characteristic  declaration,  in  a  letter  to 
Halley,  ‘if  the  rumour  of  preferment  for  me  in  the  Mint 
‘  should  hereafter,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoare  *  or  any  other 

*  occasion,  be  revived,  I  pray  that  you  would  endeavour  to 

*  obviate  it,  by  acquainting  your  friends  that  I  neither  put  in 
‘  for  any  place  in  the  Mint,  nor  would  meddle  with  Mr.  Hoare’s 
‘  place  were  it  offered  me.’ 

In  the  following  year,  however,  a  vacancy  did  ’occur  in  the 
Wardenship  of  the  Mint,  and  Montague,  in  a  letter  equally  full 
of  personal  regard  and  the  consciousness  of  putting  the  right 
man.in  the  right  place,  announced  to  Newton  his  appointment  to 
that  office,  then  worth  600/.  per  annum.  While  on  another 
occasion  he  declared  that  ‘  he  would  not  suffer  the  lamp  w'hich 

*  gave  so  much  light  to  want  oil.' 

Newton’s  services  as  Warden  of  the  Mintf  were  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  he 
could  not  have  carried  on  the  new  coinage  without  his  as¬ 
sistance.  It  was  not  completed  till  the  end  of  1 699 ;  and 
Montague  (soon  after  created  Lord  Halifax),  now  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint, 
conferred  that  high  office  on  Newton ;  the  most  graceful  tribute 
which  the  Government  could  pay  to  that  transcendent  genius 
which  had  shed  lustre  on  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

So  high  had  his  reputation  become  on  the  Continent,  that  it  was 
said  the  French  King  had  offered  him  a  large  pension,  which  he 
declined :  but  he  was  created  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  j 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  reorganisation  of  that  body  | 

in  the  same  year.  The  duties  of  his  office  required  residence 
in  London.  But  Newton  still  held  the  Lucasian  chair,  and  f 

might  occasionally  lecture  to  bare  walls :  the  latter  interesting  ! 

duty,  however,  he  now  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  * 

W’.  Whiston  as  his  deputy,  with  the  full  profits  of  the  place. 

In  1701,  however,  he  formally  resigned  the  professorship,  and 
earnestly  promoted  the  appointment  of  Whiston  as  his  sue-  • 

cessor.  In  the  same  year  also  he  resigned  his  fellowship.  , 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  Newton’s  first  habitation 
in  London.  Towards  the  close  of  1697  he  occupied  a  house  in  j 


*  Then  Comptroller  of  the  Mint. 

■f  Tliose  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  actual 
amount  of  Newton’s  services  in  this  great  work  must  refer  to  a  most 
elaborate  paper  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  the  Companion  to  the 
British  Almanac,  1856. 
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Jermyn  Street,  near  St.  James’s  Church.  Thence  in  October, 
1709,  he  temporarily  removed  to  a  part  of  Chelsea  ‘near  the 
*  College,’  and  in  September,  1710,  he  finally  took  up  his 
abode  in  Martin  Street,  Leicester  ^uare,  in  a  house  now  a 
printing  oflSce  at  the  corner  of  Long’s  Court.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  till  1725,  two  years  before  his  death,  when  he  removed 
to  Kensington  for  better  air,  to  a  spot  then  called  Orbell’s, 
but  more  lately,  Pitt’s  Buildings,  where  he  died. 

When  settled  in  the  metropolis  he  adopted  a  style  of  living 
suited  to  his  position,  and  freely  received  at  his  house  the 
numerous  visitors,  native  and  foreign,  who  were  attracted  by 
his  celebrity  and  who  appreciated  his  merits.  But  in  this  mode 
of  life  he  received  the  most  material  aid  from  another  source. 

Newton’s  half  sister,  Hannah  Smith,  married  Robert  Barton, 
of  Brigstock,  in  Northamptonshire.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
issue  of  this  marriage  except  as  regards  one  daughter,  Catherine, 
born  in  1679,  and  who  was  consequently  only  in  her  six¬ 
teenth  year  when  Newton  received  his  first  appointment  to 
the  Mint.  Newton  commenced  residence  in  London  (as  we 
have  seen)  in  1697.  At  some  period  after  this  —  how  soon 
precisely  we  are  not  informed  —  he  received  his  poor  but  beau¬ 
tiful  niece  into  his  house,  and  invested  her  with  the  entire 
superintendence  of  his  domestic  affairs.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  this  arrangement  could  have  commenced  till  she  was  a 
little  more  advanced  in  age.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that 
it  occurred  before  Newton’s  promotion  to  the  higher  office  in 
1699 ;  and  on  this  last  supposition  it  is  also  possible  that  Lord 
Halifax  may  have  then  seen  her.  If  he  did  see  her,  he  no 
doubt  may  have  then  been  as  much  fascinated  by  her  beauty 
as  he  certainly  was  at  a  later  period.  But  granting  all  these 
suppositions,  it  certainly  is  not  likely  or  credible,  that  Newtou 
should  have  owed  his  second,  much  less  his  first,  appointment 
to  the  infiuence  of  her  charms  on  the  minister.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  great  improbability,  if  not  a  positive  anachronism  in  Vol¬ 
taire’s  satire,  that  Newton,  instead  of  being  raised  to  preferment 
from  his  acknowledged  merits,  owed  it  entirely  to  the  charms 
of  his  niece,  and  the  admiration  with  which  she  had  inspired 
Halifax.  Yet  this  story,  and  others  more  absurd,  have  been 
currently  circulated  respecting  her. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  states  that  Newton  had  educated  her ;  one 
of  the  many  proofs  he  gave  of  his  generosity  towards  those  of 
bis  connexions  who  were  in  any  way  in  need  of  it;  though  he 
perhaps  took  this  step  with  the  additional  motive  of  intending 
to  make  her  his  housekeeper ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  arrangement  in  every  way  for  her  comfort 
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and  future  benefit,  in  1706  he  settled  upon  her  an  annuity  of 
200/.,  of  which  his  friend  Lord  Halifax  was  made  a  trifttee. 
Such  at  least  is  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  view  of  the  arrangement. 
She  fully  repaid  his  kindness,  and  amply  fulfilled  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  presiding  over  his  household  and  his  table. 
Whether  or  not  she  had  entered  on  her  housekeeping  duties 
before  1700,  it  is  certain  that  in  that  year  she  was  residing  near 
AVoodstock ;  and  there  had  an  attack  of  the  small-pox.  But 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  *  her  very  loving  uncle,’  he 
‘  hopes  that  the  remains  of  it  are  dropping  off  apace.’  Wishes 
‘  to  know  by  the  next  how  your  face  is,  and  if  the  fever 
*  be  going ;  perhaps  warm  milk  from  the  cow  may  help  to 
‘  abate  it.’ 

The  effects  of  this  malady  were  however,  in  her  case,  not  such 
as  permanently  to  impair  her  beauty,  which  we  suspect  was  of 
a  kind  less  dependent  on  mere  features  and  complexion,  than 
on  the  higher  and  more  enduring  graces  of  person,  manner, 
and  intelligence.  Catherine  Barton  was  clearly  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman.  We  know  no  particulars  of  her  education,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  above  the  average  of  those 
days.  She  must,  however,  have  profited  by  it  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  aided  by  native  talent  of  a  peculiar  and  many-sided 
kind ;  since  we  no  sooner  find  her  presiding  at  her  uncle’s  parties 
than  men  of  all  grades  and  pursuits  were  fascinated  as  much 
by  her  talent  and  conversation  as  by  her  personal  charms.  She 
could  converse  equally  well  with  philosophers  and  politicians, 
with  men  of  the  world  and  retired  students ;  she  could  flirt  with 
the  gay,  and  argue  with  the  grave ;  she  could  talk  fashionable 
scandal  with  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  politics-  with  Swift,  and 
science  with  Brook  Taylor,  Dr.  Moivre,  and  Mqntmort. 

Writing  in  the  heat  of  the  fluxionary  controversy.  Brook 
Taylor  cannot  omit  wishing  to  *  make  his  most  humble  services 
‘  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Barton;’  and  Montmort,  on  his  return  to 
France,  bears  testimony  to  her  fascinations  in  no  measured 
terms,  in  a  letter  to  B.  Taylor,  accompanying  a  present  of  fifty 
bottles  of  champagne  to  Newton,  with  respect  to  which  he  de¬ 
clares: — 

‘  Ce  seroit  dommage  que  ce  bon  vin  fut  bu  par  des  commis 

*  de  VOS  douanes,  etant  destine  pour  des  bouches  philosophiques 

*  et  la  belle  boache  de  Mademoiselle  Barton.  Je  suis  infiniment 
‘  sensible  de  I’honneur  qu’elle  me  fait  de  se  souvenir  de  moy. 

*  J’ai  conserve  I’idee  du  monde  la  plus  magnifique  de  son  esprit 
‘  et  de  sa  beaute  ’ .  .  .  .  and  this  more  especially  on  account 
of  ‘  I’air  le  plus  spirituel  et  le  plus  fin,’  which  characterises  her. 

In  a  poem  of  the  day,  entitled  *  The  Toasters,’  when  all  the 
VOL.  CHI.  NO.  CCX.  M  M 
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reigning  beauties  receive  their  appropriate  recognitions  in  <Hs- 
tinctf  epigrams,  the  name  of  Barton  is  celebrated  with  due 
honour  both  for  wit  and  beauty. 

In  1710,  Swift’s  journal  contains  a  series  of  entries  of  his 
repeated  visits  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Barton  which  evince  the  ad¬ 
miration  she  inspired.  He  seems  to  have  prided  himself  on 
dining  with  her  alone  more  than  once ;  yet  he  complains  that 

*  he  loves  her  better  than  any  one  here,  and  sees  her  seldomer.’ 
He  gives  up  his  usual  society,  and  changes  his  manner  of  living ; 
for  the  sake  of  getting  into  her  company,  he  moved  his  lodg¬ 
ings  to  be  nearer  to  hers.  On  one  occasion,  *  we  were  three 

*  hours  together  disputing  upon  Whig  and  Tory.’  On  another, 

*  I  have  been  so  teased  with  Whiggish  discourse  by  Mrs.  Barton 
‘  and  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  —  never  saw  the  like.’  At  a  much 
later  date,  a  letter  from  her  to  Swift  is  of  itself  a  model  of  its 
kind. 

Among  others  who  frequented  Newton’s  house.  Lord 
Halifax  could  not  resist  the  effect  of  her  charms,  though  pro¬ 
bably  long  after  the  period  imagined  by  Voltaire.  Of  the 
precise  extent  of  his  admiration  nothing  is  recorded.  But  in 
his  will  he  left  her  all  his  jewels,  5000/.,  with  a  grant  from  the 
Crown,  during  her  life,  of  the  Rangership  and  Lodge  of  Bushy 
Park,  and  the  manor  of  Apscourt :  ‘  These  gifts  and  legacies,’ 
he  adds,  *  I  leave  her  as  a  token  of  the  sincere  love,  affection, 
‘  and  esteem,  I  have  long  had  for  her  person,  and  as  a  small 

*  recompense  for  the  pleasure  and  happiness  I  have  had  in  her 
‘  conversation.’  He  also  charges  his  executor  to  ‘  transfer  to 
‘  her  an  annuity  of  200/.  purchased  in  Sir  I.  Newton’s  name, 
‘  and  which  he  (Halifax)  held  in  trust  for  her.’  He  died  in 
1715. 

In  an  anonymous  life  of  Lord  Halifax,  evidently  a  trumpery 
work,  got  up  by  the  disreputable  publisher  Curll,  and  which 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  traced  to  an  unknown  penny-a-liner,  one 
Pittis,  the  following  passage  occurs,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Halifax’s  lady :  — 

*  Upon  whose  decease  his  lordship  took  a  resolution  of  living  single 
thenceforward,  and  cast  bis  eye  upon  the  widow  of  one  Col.  Barton, 
and  niece  to  the  famous  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  be  superintendent 
of  his  domestic  affairs.  But  as  this  lady  was  young,  beautiful,  and 
gay,  so  those  who  were  given  to  censure  passed  a  judgment  upon 
her  which  she  no  way  merited,  since  she  was  a  woman  of  strict 
honour  and  virtue ;  and  though  she  might  be  agreeable  to  his  lord, 
ship  in  every  particular,  that  noble  peer’s  complaisance  to  her  pro¬ 
ceeded  wholly  from  the  great  esteem  he  had  for  her  wit  and  most 
exquisite  understanding,  as  will  appear  from  what  relates  to  her  in 
the  will  at  the  close  of  these  memoirs.’ 
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Passing  over  the  trivial  mistake  as  to  her  widowhood,  that  a 
person  in  Mrs.  Catherine’s  situation  should  not  have  escaped 
calumny,  is  no  way  surprising;  but  that  such  insinuations 
should  be  conceived  to  be  in  any  way  supported  by  the  above 
statement,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  worth  anything,  goes  directly 
to  contradict  them,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  astonishment. 
One  circumstance,  however,  may  require  a  word :  Halifax, 
in  his  will  (as  we  have  seen),  charges  his  executor  ‘  to  transfer 
‘  to  her  the  annuity  purchased  in  Sir  I.  Newton’s  name.’  This 
has  been  supposed  to  bear  an  ambiguous  meaning.  We  do  not 
profess  to  comprehend  the  exact  nature  of  the  transaction  from 
these  words,  unless  it  were,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  supposes,  simply 
an  annuity  purchased  for  her  life  by  her  uncle,  and  of  which 
Halifax  was  trustee.  If  it  mean  that  Halifax  purchased  the 
annuity,  why  did  he  do  it  in  Sir  I.  Newton’s  name  ?  or  how 
could  it  be  transferred  to  Miss  Barton?  his  name  was  not 
concealed  in  the  matter,  since  he  was  at  any  rate  avowedly  a 
trustee.  However  this  may  be,  supposing  Halifax  to  have 
been  the  donor,  it  was  clearly  a  legitimate  mode  of  substantially 
evincing  his  friendship  for  the  uncle  and  his  admiration  for  the 
niece,  by  making  a  provision  for  her  after  her  uncle’s  death, 
when  she  would  probably  much  need  it.  To  infer  from  it 
anything  in  the  way  of  an  underhand  payment  in  requital  for 
favours  of  a  more  particular  nature  (as  has  been  insinuated)  is 
not  only  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  nor  even  probability, 
but  clearly  inconceivable  when  we  recollect  that  Newton  was 
himself  a  party  to  the  transaction ;  a  man  whose  precise  morality 
would  not  endure  an  approach  to  impropriety ;  —  who  even  cut 
his  old  acquaintance  Vigani  for  once  ‘telling  a  loose  story 
*  about  a  nun ;  ’  —  yet  he  continued  to  retain  his  niece  as 
the  head  of  his  household  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
any  such  proceedings,  if  they  existed,  must  have  been  going 
on.  Moreover,  in  August,  1717,  she  was  married  to  John 
Conduitt,  Esquire,  of  Cranbury,  in  Hampshire;  a  man  of 
position  and  character,  not  likely  to  marry  the  cast-off  mistress 
of  a  premier;  and  for  four  years  after  their  marriage  they 
continued  to  reside  in  Newton’s  house.  Conduitt  latterly 
assisted  in  the  duties  of  the  Mint,  and,  doubtless  from  con¬ 
sideration  to  Newton’s  high  opinion  of  him,  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  the  office.  Their  only  daughter  married  the  Hon. 
John  Wallop,  afterwards  Viscount  Lymington,  through  whom 
the  Earls  of  Portsmouth  are  descended  from  Catharine  Barton, 
and  many  valuable  memorials  of  Newton  have  been  preserved 
in  their  family. 

Mr.  Conduitt,  describing  Newton’s  personal  appearance  in 
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the  latter  part  of  his  life,  says,  he  had  a  ‘  comely  and  gracious 

*  aspect,’  and  ‘  a  very  lively  and  piercing  eye.*  Bishop 
Atterbury,  however,  thought,  that  ‘  in  the  whole  air  of  his 
‘  face  and  make  there  Wiis  nothing  of  that  penetrating  sagacity 
‘  which  appears  in  his  compositions ;  he  had  something  rather 
‘  languid  in  his  look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raise  any  great 

*  expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know  him ;  ’  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  Hearnc,  the  antiquary,  who  says, 

‘  he  was  a  man  of  no  very  promising  asjMJCt.’  ....  ‘He 
‘  spoke  little  in  company ;  so  that  his  conversation  was  not 
‘  agreeable.  When  he  rode  in  his  coach,  one  arm  would  be  out 
‘  of  his  coach  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other.’  But 
this  last  peculiarity  is  strangely  interpreted  by  Arago  (in  his 
eloge  of  Young),  who  ascribes  it  to  timidity  and  the  continual 
fear  of  being  upset. 

When  his  admiring  friend  Locke  stated  confidentially  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  King  that  Newton  ‘  is  a  nice  man  to  deal  with 

*  and  a  little  too  apt  to  rsiise  in  himself  suspicions  where  there 
‘  is  no  ground,’  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Flamsteed  should 
have  declared  that  he  found  Newton  ‘  insidious,  ambitious,  and 
‘  excessively  covetous  of  praise,  and  impatient  of  contradiction.’ 
D’Alembert  observes :  ‘  In  England  people  were  content  with 
‘'Newton’s  being  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age:  in  France  one 
‘  would  also  have  wished  him  to  be  amiable :  ’  and  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  have  been  able  to  assign  to  him 
both  kinds  of  excellence ;  but  tve  must  be  content  with  him  as 
we  find  him. 

The  numerous  instances  of  his  pecuniary  liberality  to  his 
relations  and  others  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  are  not  fairly  to 
be  disparaged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  notoriously  careless  of 
money ;  of  which  several  curious  instances  are  on  record.  He 
had  once  been  imposed  upon  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and 
when  told  that  he  might  vacate  the  bargain  in  equity,  he 
replied,  ‘that  he  would  not  for  the  sake  of  2000/.  go  into 
‘  Westminster  Hall  to  tell  that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of.’ 

He  one  day  missed  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of  3000/.,  and 
suspected  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked  by  the  graceless  ne¬ 
phew  of  his  friend  Whiston,  who  had  bought  an  estate  at  that 
price  without  any  ostensible  means  of  paying  for  it.  Yet  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  prosecute;  and  when  Conduitt 
asked  him  how  much  he  had  lost,  he  only  answered  ‘  too  much.’ 

When  he  was  attended  by  the  eminent  surgeon  Cheselden, 
he  took  out  of  his  coat  pocket  a  handful  of  guineas  and  offered 
them  as  a  fee,  and  on  Cheselden’s  remonstrating,  he  only  said 
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laughing,  '  suppose  I  do  give  you  more  than  your  fee.’  Being 
told  tliat  Dr.  Cheyne  had  written  an  ingenious  book  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  had  not  money  to  print  it,  Newton  offered  him  a 
bag  of  money  which  he  refused,  aud  ‘  Newton  would  see  him 
‘  no  more.’ 

Anxious  as  Newton  was  above  all  things  for  quiet  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  he  seems  to  have  been  destined  never  to  enjoy  it.  No 
sooner  was  he  appointed  to  the  Mint  than  he  was  harassed  by  a 
series  of  annoyances  arising  from  the  misconduct  and  quarrels 
of  his  subordinates,  and  was  even  himself  the  subject  of  accusa¬ 
tions  and  Ciilumnies,  which  were  however  promptly  repressed 
and  silenced  by  his  elevation  to  the  Mastership.  On  his  assum¬ 
ing  the  chair  of  the  lioyal  Society,  even  that  philosophical 
body  was  not  exempt  from  dissensions  of  a  very  undignified 
and  disgraceful  character,  which  led  to  some  serious  and  un¬ 
seemly  altercations  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  society,  when, 
after  a  violent  athick  upon  him  from  Dr.  Woodward,  Dr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  Hans)  Sloane  (according  to  the  friends  of  the  former) 

‘  made  grimaces,’  and  Sir  Isaac  called  him  ‘  a  tricking  fellow,’ 
and  ‘  a  villain,  and  a  rascal !  ’ 

The  surreptitious  publication  of  his  Chronology  was  not  un¬ 
mixed  w'ith  other  annoyances  (or  at  least  was  connected  with 
them  in  Newton’s  too  susceptible  and  suspicious  apprehensions), 
as  is  painfully  evinced  in  the  following  expressions:  — 

‘Abbe  Conti  came  into  England  in  spring,  1715,  and  while  he 
staid  in  England  he  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  but  assisted  Mr. 
Leibnitz  in  engaging  me  in  new  disputes.  The  part  he  acted  here 
may  be  understood  by  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  Acta  Eru- 
ditorum  for  1721.  .  .  .  And  how  Mr.  Leibnitz,  by  his  mediation, 

endeavoured  to  engage  me,  against  my  will,  in  new  disputes  about 
occult  qualities,  universal  gravity,  the  sensorium  of  Go<l,  space,  time, 
vacuum,  atoms,  the  perfection  of  the  world,  supra-mundane  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  mathematical  problems,  is  mentioned  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  “  Commercium  Epistolicum.”  And  what  he  hath  been  doing 
in  Italy  may  be  understood  by  the  disputes  raised  there  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who  denies  many  of  my  optical  experiments,  though  they 
have  been  ail  tried  in  France  with  success.  But  1  hope  tliat  these 
things  and  the  perpetual  motion  will  be  the  last  efforts  of  this  kind, 
— will  be  the  last  efforts  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  embroil 
me.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

We  have  gone  to  too  great  length  in  the  details  of  Newton’s 
personal  history  and  private  life  to  allow  room  for,  or  perhaps 
to  require,  extended  general  remarks.  As  to  the  extraordinary 
peculiarities  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves.  Extremes  of  praise  or  blame  are  for  the 
most  part  equally  erroneous.  While  we  do  not  uphold  him  as 
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a  model  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  excellence,  we  can  by 
no  means  assent  to  the  assertion  that  he  was  destitute  of  com¬ 
mon  good  feelings.  We  cannot  agree  in  a  parallel  which  has 
been  drawn  between  him  and  Bacon  as  similar  instances  of 
transcendent  intellectual  greatness  combined  with  the  lowest 
moral  meanness.  We  cannot  admit,  as  has  been  said  by  a  recent 
critic,  that  his  was  ‘  iron  intellect  surrounding  a  moral  vacuum.’ 
We  do  not  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  all  good¬ 
ness,  beneficence,  and  patience.  He  was  imperturbable  when 
there  was  nothing  to  |)erturb  him ;  but  once  thrown  off  his 
equilibrium  he  had  little  self-control,  and  became  often  irritable, 
sometimes  intemperate.  But  he  could  be  also  generous,  for¬ 
giving,  and  courageous,  as  he  was  always  transparently  honest 
and  incorruptibly  pure.  The  truth  is,  that  the  intellect  which 
had  most  deeply  sounded  and  explored  the  mysteries  of  external 
nature  was  at  times  perplexed  and  obscured  by  the  mysteries 
and  infirmities  of  its  own  constitution,  and  in  embracing  the 
system  of  the  universe  Newton  at  times  lost  possession  of 
himself. 

We  have  not  gone  into  particular  literary  criticism  of  Sir 
D.  Brewster’s  work.  But  our  readers  will  see  how  far  we 
have  found  reason  to  differ  from  the  author  in  some  points, 
while  we  freely  admit  that  the  literary  and  scientific  world  is 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  disclosure  of  a  large  amount  of 
new  information  relating  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  this,  me¬ 
moir.  But  amid  many  highly  rhetorical  passages,  and  copious 
scientific  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Newton’s  discoveries, 
there  is  to  our  mind  something  of  a  one-sided  and  disagreeable 
tone  pervading  the  whole  performance ;  and  as  a  composition 
we  hardly  think  the  work  a  memorial  altogether  worthy  either 
of  Newton  or  of  Brewster. 
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Aut.  VII.  —  1.  Modern  Painters.  By  John  Ruskin.  Vol.  I., 
containing  Parte  1  and  2.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  1851. 
Vol.  II.,  containing  Part  3.  Sections  1  and  2.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised.  1851.  Vol.  III.,  containing  Part  4.  1856. 

2.  Pre-Raphaelitism.  1851. 

3.  Notes  on  some  of  the  Principal  Pictures  Exhibited  in  the 
Rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  John  Ruskin.  Third 
Edition.  1855. 

4.  Giotto  and  his  IVorks  in  Padua.  Part  1.  (Printed  for  the 
Arundel  Society.)  1 854. 

Jt  has  been  noted  by  physicians  that  such  epidemics  as  plague, 
or  falling  sickness,  or  nervous  distemperature,  on  every  new 
recurrence,  seize  hold  of  some  class  of  susceptible  persons  not 
attacked  by  them  when  disease  last  made  its  round ;  but,  during 
one  visitation  the  malady  will  be  more  fatal  than  during  another, 
by  reason  of  this  very  change  in  the  victims  of  the  infection. 
The  remark  holds  good  if  applied  to  literature.  Convulsions 
there  must  be,  so  long  as  the  Poet’s  imagination  is  liable  to 
disorders,  —  so  long  as  the  Professor’s  brain  is  accessible  to 
vanity.  But  when  the  convulsionary  spirit  passes  from  those 
who  create  to  those  who  teach,  the  malady  assumes  its  must 
malignant  form,  and  engenders  evils  which  it  may  take  a 
century  to  eradicate.  A  ‘  Werter,’  a  ‘  Nouvelle  Heloise,’  or 
any  other  morbid  romance,  does  its  immediate  work  of  harm  by 
exciting  the  passions ;  but  its  influence  may  at  any  moment  be 
superseded  by  some  such  simple  and  healthy  writer  as  Scott  — 
more  able  than  Goethe  or  Rousseau  to  enthral  millions,  without 
quickening  a  single  unwholesome  appetite.  Longer-lived  may 
be  the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  when  fanaticism  by  way  of 
faith,  and  dogmatism  in  place  of  research,  are  recommended  by 
theatrical  gestures  and  declamatory  periods.  False  taste  in 
])oetry  or  in  art  is  bad;  but  false  deduction  in  history  and 
false  doctrine  in  criticism,  are  the  worst  of  all.  So  far  as 
Painting  is  concerned,  we  seem  to  be  passing  through  such  a 
period  of  false  and  superfleial  pedantry  under  the  disguise  of 
superior  attainments  and  infallible  authority.  The  right  of 
imagination  to  confound  terms  and  of  self-will  to  fling  out  new 
definitions  has  been  asserted  with  a  rhapsodical  fluency  which  has 
taken  modest  persons  by  storm.  They  have  been  stunned  into 
submission  while  the  teacher  of  principles  has  maintained  that 
a  series  of  contradictory  paradoxes  comprised  the  one  saving 
consbtency  which  is  to  regenerate  Art.  They  have  been 
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bidden  to  prove  their  humility  by  a  total  surrender  of  the 
functions  of  memory.  But  the  frenzy  has  reached — possibly 
has  passed — its  crisis;  and  Mr.  liuskin  must  forgive  us  if  we 
deal  with  his  vaticinations  as  if  they  were  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  common  sense,  and  proceed  to  examine  some  of  his  claims  to 
be  a  master  in  Israel. 

This  third  volume  of  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  if  viewed  in  context 
with  its  writer’s  former  works,  shows  the  extent  to  which  excessive 
pretensions  and  imperfect  acquirements  have  bewildered  and  cor¬ 
rupted  a  mind  rich  in  ingenious  knowledge  of  detail,  and  gifted 
with  rhetorical  jjowers  which  ought,  if  better  guided,  to  have 
done  service  to  the  study  and  the  philosophy  of  Art.  If  we 
examine  how  far,  in  Mr.  Buskin's  writings,  desire  fur  display 
has  superseded  the  love  of  truth,  the  task  is  entered  on,  not 
because  it  is  agreeable,  but  because  it  is  seasonable.  After 
having  made  a  fame,  by  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  a  famous 
artist  —  after  deluding  those  craving  for  novelty  into  the 
belief  that  a  dashing  style  must  imply  precious  discoveries  — 
after  having  met  the  humour  of  the  time,  by  preaching  the 
religion  of  architecture  with  a  freedom  in  the  use  of  sacred 
names  and  sacred  things  from  which  a  more  reverential  man 
would  have  shrunk — after  having  served  as  an  eloquent  though 
too  flattering  guide  to  the  treasures  of  Venice,  —  after  having 
enriched  the  citizens  of  this  Scottish  metropolis  with  receipts 
how  to  amend  the  architecture  of  our  city  by  patching  Pal- 
ladian  squares,  streets,  and  crescents  with  Gothic  windows, 
balconies,  and  pinnacles,  —  after  having  lectured  to  decorators 
on  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  painting  illegible  letters  on  sign¬ 
boards  and  shop-fronts,  —  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Buskin  has  of 
late  begun  to  cry  in  the  streets.  lie  attempts  to  erect  the  most 
extravagant  paradoxes  into  new  canons  of  taste ;  and  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  his  personalities  is  only  exceeded  by  the  eccentricity  of 
his  judgment,  lie  now  periodically  enters  the  exhibition-room 
as  an  overseer,  summoning  gallery-loungers  to  stand  and  deliver 
their  sympathies,  —  calling  on  bad  painters  to  tremble,  —  and 
assailing  those  whom  he  dislikes  with  menaces  and  insults.  Thus 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  Boyal  Academy  vade  mecum  for  1855, 
after  having  referred  to  a  former  vituperation  of  a  picture  by 
Mr.  Boberts, — 

‘  I  have  great  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Roberts,’  says  our  Oracle, 
*  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  once,  that  whenever  I  blame  a 
painting,  1  do  so  as  gently  as  is  consistent  with  just  explanation  of 
its  principal  defects.  I  never  say  half  of  what  I  could  say  in  its 
disfavour ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  found,  that  when  once  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  attack  a  picture,  the  w’orst  policy  which  the  friends  of 
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the  artist  can  possibly  adopt  will  be  to  defend  it.*  {Notes,  3rd  ed. 
p.  36.)* 

Absurd  and  impertinent  as  this  language  is,  especially  when 
addressed  to  artists  who  do  not  owe  their  fame  to  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  favour,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  right  he  has 
to  use  it.  It  may  be  conceded  that  few  English  writers  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  literature  of  Art,  who  have  been  more 
richly  gifted  by  nature  than  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  has  that  warmth 
of  admiration  which  is  eminently  quickening  to  the  spirits  of 
colder  pilgrims ;  he  has  that  brightness  of  imagination  which 
enables  him  to  seize  what  is  subtile  in  intention,  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  is  noble  in  design.  He  commands  an  expressive 
style  —  fluent,  versatile,  and  sonorous  in  no  common  degree. 
He  can  allow  for  the  varying  relations  which  exist  betwixt 
art  and  society.  Mr.  Ruskin,  too,  bas  wrought  industriously, 
travelled  far,  seen  much,  collected  largely.  These  are  pre¬ 
cious  attributes  and  qu^ifications ;  yet  rarely  has  the  value  of 
such  gifts  been  more  completely  neutralised  than  in  the  case  of 
the  author  of  *  Modern  Painters.’  Rarely  has  vanity,  so  over¬ 
weening  in  stature,  so  unblushing  in  front,  so  magisterial  in  lan¬ 
guage,  risen  up  between  a  writer  and  his  public.  That  the  praise 
of  others  has  encouraged  this  tone  proves  the  weakness  of  the 
apostle,  as  much  as  the  credulity  of  his  auditory.  There  is  much 
of  fully  and  of  fashion  in  all  similar  epidemics  of  admiration ; 
but  there  is  something,  also,  more  generous  than  mere  folly. 
The  persons  of  quality  who  swooned  and  fainted  on  the  pulpit- 
stair  at  Hatton  Garden  while  Irving  held  forth  during  what 
Dr.  Chalmers  called  ‘  his  exhausting  services,’  must  not  bear  the 
whole  blame  of  Irving’s  aberrations  and  eccentricities.  There 
lurked  in  the  preacher’s  mind — there  must  lurk  in  the  minds  of 
all  belonging  to  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  belongs,  including  Poets,  Critics,  or  Social  Re¬ 
formers  —  a  morbid  avidity  for  immediate  effect,  for  immediate 
recognition,  for  immediate  adulation,  which  becomes  absolutely 
poisonous,  —  and  poisonous  to  none  more  than  to  the  Professors 
or  Preachers  themselves,  since  it  destroys  in  them  not  only  the 
will,  but  even  the  power  of  being  truthful. 

*  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Maclise  are,  it  seems,  the  peculiar  objects 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  aversion  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  these 
gentlemen  a  formal  sentence  of  his  supreme  disapprobation.  Yet  in 
tlie  first  volume  of  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  p.  1 16.,  we  read,  ‘  Works  of 
‘  David  Roberts,  their  fidelity  and  grace  ;  ’  and  Maclise  is  certainly 
the  artist  in  the  whole  Royal  Academy  who  has  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  that  finish  which  Mr.  Ruskin  admires  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
school. 
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It  is  nece  sary — to  avoid  the  imputation  of  unjust  severity 
—  to  rccanrtuiate  some  facts  of  our  author’s  past  career.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  after  having  made  himself  favourably  known  as  a 
writer  ct  fugitive  verse,  was  tempted  into  his  first  emission  of 
prose  in  the  hope,  he  says,  *  of  compelling  the  English  public 
‘  to  do  honour  to  an  English  painter  of  genius,’  who  had  not 
received  his  just  dues.  There  may  be  generosity  in  such  a 
case  of  officious  advocacy,  if  the  advocate  does  not,  by  way  of 
advertising  his  own  tropes  and  metaphors,  take  up  a  cause 
which  stands  in  no  need  of  it.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Turner  had  his  English  appreciators  and  his  Eng¬ 
lish  public  previous  to  the  year  1846.  There  were  persons  who 
delighted  not  in  Turner’s  oil  paintings  only,  but  in  his  drawings, 
which  our  author  eulogises  with  such  commendable  warmth. 
There  were  already  such  connoisseurs  as  Lord  Egremont,  Mr. 
Fawkes,  and  Mr.  Munro,  eager  to  appropriate  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens  of  that  painter’s  varied  and  original  genius.  There  was 
already  a  circle  of  enthusiasts  prompt  to  form  itself  round 
every  new  specimen  of  Turner’s  extraordinary  powers,  and  even 
to  palliate  the  freaks  and  aberrations  of  his  prismatic  brush. 
It  was  not  as  a  discoverer,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  tastes 
and  wishes  of  these  partisans,  we  imagine,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  be¬ 
gan  to  harangue.  But  the  teacher  on  such  subjects  could 
only  collect  crowds  by  the  singularity  of  his  own  contortions, 
—  by  the  daring  vehemence  of  his  paradoxes,  —  and  by  the 
abuse  of  all  pilgrims  who,  either  from  old  faith  or  new  convic¬ 
tion,  bowed  at  any  other  altar.  Accordingly,  the  landsca|)e- 
painters,  from  whom  Turner  had  derived  many  of  his  models, 
and  learned  many  of  his  secrets  — the  Vanderveldes,  Salvators, 
and  Claudes  —  were  branded  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  idiots,  ruffians, 
liars;  and  the  preacher  snatching  up  Truth  and  Nature  as  his 
watchwords,  but  forgetting  that  these  also  imply  Love,  Charity, 
and  Reverence,  rushed  into  the  arena — Malay  fashion — thrusting 
here,  smiting  there,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  to  establish  his  pro¬ 
fessional  sanctity  ;  yet  resting  adroitly,  by  fits  and  starts,  to  utter 
some  old  truth  that  sounded  like  a  new  revelation,  or  to  relieve 
himself  after  his  bursts  of  rant  by  some  outpouring  of  genuine 
poetry.  Gorgeous  and  delicious  descriptions  of  Nature,  high- 
flown  appeals  to  conscience,  religious  faith  and  duty  (as  though 
tliese  had  been  standards  not  dreamed  of  by  any  modern  save  our 
author),  seduced  some  readers,  —  awed  others.  The  timid  held 
their  breath ;  the  imaginative  were  warmed ;  the  thoughtful  de¬ 
ferred  pronouncing  sentence  on  the  doctrines  of  one  claiming  so 
high  a  mission,  so  new  an  inspiration.  Meanwhile  Turner  con¬ 
tinued  to  paint  away,  more  puzzled  than  pleased,  it  is  said,  by 
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the  antics  of  his  adorer ;  whether  to  paint  more  wisely  or  more 
wildly  as  age  came  on,  we  will  not  here  inquire.  It  does  not  • 
come  within  our  province  to  examine  one  by  one  the  claims 
advanced  by  Mr.  Kuskin  for  Turner,  as  compared  with  other 
landscajte  artists,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  has  awarded 
to  that  painter  a  pedestal  by  the  side  of  our  Bacons  and  Shaks- 
peares  —  the  highest  minds  and  the  most  versatile  and  vigorous 
poets  —  of  England.  But  one  remark  must  be  offered.  Com¬ 
pleteness  is  necessary  to  a  work  of  art,  though  indication 
justifies  a  man  in  styling  himself  an  artist.  By  completeness 
we  do  not  mean  subscription  to  certain  forms  of  arrangement, 
to  certain  niceties  of  finish :  but  we  cannot  count  as  a  picture 
the  work  which  has  been  considered  by  its  painter  as  a  field 
for  experiment,  and  thrown  aside  when  that  experiment  had 
been  tested.  It  matters  little  whether  the  experiment  be  that 
made  by  a  Reynolds,  when  he  painted  with  liquor  from  a  South 
Sea  shell  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  like  the  murex  of 
the  Tyrians,  to  obtain  a  new  fiesh  tint ;  or  whether  it  be  the 
attempt  of  a  Turner  to  fix  on  his  canvas  those  evanescent  at¬ 
mospheric  effects  which  defy  all  attempts  to  perpetuate  them,  as 
invincibly  as  the  voice  of  a  mountain  echo  defies  the  best  skilled 
musician — or  as  the  breath  of  rose  and  orange  flowers  which 
greets  the  traveller  through  the  dusk  of  a  summer  night  as  he 
drops  down  on  the  Lake  of  Como  eludes  the  art  of  the  most 
magical  chemist.  To  experiment  there  b  no  limit ;  to  art  there 
are  many  limits  placed  by  circumstance,  by  finite  mortal  power. 
By  the  labours  of  the  experimentalists  are  won  extensions  of 
these  limits,  few  and  far  between,  enlargements  of  the  bounda¬ 
ries  established  by  the  schools  of  past  ages.  Yet  the  most 
courageous  experimentalists,  though  they  may  be  among  the 
greatest  poets,  are  not  after  all  the  greatest  artists.  They  are 
too  bold,  too  breathless :  they  are,  after  a  time,  too  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  experiment  for  experiment’s  sake.  They 
are  too  apt  to  count  upon  the  appreciating  power  of  those 
whom  they  have  trained  up  step  by  step  to  relish  a  manner,  and 
to  neglect  that  juster  and  less  mannered  section  of  the  public 
which  arrives  direct  at  a  real  work  of  art,  and  cares  little  for 
that  which  can  be  only  rightly  enjoyed  from  some  prescribed 
point  of  view,  or  after  a  recondite  explanation  of  the  painter’s 
intentions.  In  the  pursuit  of  novelty  they  lose  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  purest  gift  of  the  artist  and  the  highest  merit 
of  art.  Some  such  want  of  clearness,  some  such  inefficiency 
of  execution  wholly  to  bear  out  the  intention,  are  all  charge¬ 
able  against  Turner,  by  those  who  have  not  penetrated  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  style  and  educated  themselves  to  ad- 
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mire  it.  But  intolerance  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
English  public,  in  regard  to  his  great  genius,  there  has  been 
none.  Our  collectors,  our  gallery  haunters,  have  not  ignored  the 
previous  existence  of  practical  or  poetical  landscape  art,  in  order 
to  glorify  the  discoveries  or  the  vagaries  of  one  given  man ;  but 
the  English  world  of  connoisseurs  was  not  ‘  blinded  to  tlie 
‘  presence  of  a  great  spirit  among  them  till  the  hour  of  its 
*  departure’  (which  Mr.  Kuskin  declares  to  be  historical  fact). 
jSIr.  Turner  not  only  lived  to  see  his  fame  rise  above  vulgar 
criticism,  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  realised  a  large  for¬ 
tune  by  his  works.  There  was  no  cruel  neglect  of  Turner 
before  Mr.  Kuskin  rose  to  protect  him ;  there  was  much  tole¬ 
ration  for  his  visions  and  eccentricities.  This  was  extended  to 
him  long  before  Turner  had  a  champion ;  and  although  Turner 
may  owe  something  to  so  fervent  a  disciple  as  Mr.  Kuskin, 
Mr.  Kuskin  owes  a  great  deal  more  to  the  celebrity  he  has 
contrived  to  borrow  from  'so  great  an  artist  as  Turner. 

After  this  fashion  has  been  the  progress  of  Mr.  Kuskin  as  a 
writer  on  Art.  His  next  device  was  to  transfer  to  the  newest 
eccentricity  of  the  day  —  that  of  what  are  called  the  Pre- 
Kaphaelites  —  the  devotion  he  had  hitherto  paid  to  a  Painter 
who  was  not  only  their  superior  but  their  opposite.  But  the 
real  direction  and  consequence  of  such  efforts  cannot  be  for 
ever  disguised  by  the  most  adroit  master  of  rhapsody,  let  him 
be  ever  so  able  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  to  keep  them  from 
thinking.  When  the  excitement  of  novelty  has  subsided, 
even  the  most  stupid  of  those  who  have  been  commanded  to 
believe  will  find  a  spirit  of  inquiry  stir,  and  the  faculties  of 
comparison  awaken.  And  thus  students  of  Painting  w’ill  not, 
because  it  is  Mr.  Kuskin’s  pleasure,  receive  Turner’s  scenic 
effects,  and  the  finish  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelites  as  the  growth  of  the 
same  tree,  as  illustrations  of  the  same  system.  Tliey  will  not 
consent  to  denounce  all  Greek  architecture  as  base,  disgusting, 
utterly  to  be  scouted  from  earth,  with  all  its  dependencies  and 
descendants,  when  they  recollect  that  it  was  on  Greek  forms 
that  the  mediaeval  builders  based  their  edifices,  and  from  Greek 
fragments  and  materials  that  they  drew  their  first  examples  of 
decoration.  They  will  ask  how  far  it  is  just  that  a  censor,  who 
in  some  cases  adduces  every  exception  as  an  exam2)le,  every 
blemish  as  a  beauty,  and  every  irregularity  as  a  sign  of  enter¬ 
prise,  in  others  shall  denounce  the  smallest  deficiencies  as  dam¬ 
natory  of  those  who  exhibit  them.  —  They  may  inquire,  for 
instance,  how  an  arbiter  of  taste,  who  finds  the  festoon  and 
garland  decorations  of  the  Palladian  architecture  abominable 
because  they  are  not  natural,  can  delight  in  the  pillars  supporting 
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porches  and  resting  on  the  backs  of  couchant  animals,' which 
flank  so  many  a  mediaeval  door-way.  Nor  will  honest  persons 
rest  till  they  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  all  these 
contradictory  prejudices  can  be  reconciled;  how  far  they  are 
based  on  a  burning  desire  to  surprise  and  to  overrule — how  far 
on  the  love  of  Truth  —  how  far  on  the  knowledge  of  it.  We 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  such  inquiries.  The  strange 
assumption  and  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  an  oracle  of  Art 
will  become  clearly  evident  even  to  those  who  recognise  his 
industry  in  collecting  detail,  his  ingenuity  in  finding  a  reason 
for  everything  that  it  suits  his  whim  to  invent,  and  the  poetry 
of  language  w'ith  which  he  embellishes  what  he  attempts  to 
describe. 

But  all  who  desire  to  be  taught  have  a  right  to  claim  from 
those  who  profess  to  teach  them,  besides  the  name  of  Truth, 
something  of  its  nature — truth  in  research  —  truth  in  de¬ 
finition —  truth  in  reasoning  —  truth  in  interpretation.  That 
these  things  go  far  to  make  up  truth  in  belief,  few  of  those  who 
are  the  most  profoundly  impressed  with  mortal  fallibility  will 
dispute.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  cry  of  Truth  is  raised 
by  the  empiric  to  justify  paradox,  to  excuse  license,  to  ac¬ 
credit  insolence,  in  so  much  is  the  wrong  done  cruel.  But  the 
offence  is  common,  and  profitable.  The  most  unscrupulous 
persons  are  the  noisiest  in  assuring  mankind  of  their  scrupu¬ 
losity.  Who  are  so  hypocritical  as  those  whose  lips  overflow 
with  the  profession  of  sincerity  ?  Who  are  so  inexact  as 
the  dogmatists,  who  not  having  satisfied  themselves  by  warrant¬ 
able  means,  choose  that  no  subsequent  inquirer  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  on  what  data  they  rest  their  conclusions?  No  one 
has  ever  exposed  his  claims  to  truthfulness  to  a  sterner  exami¬ 
nation  than  Mr.  Ruskin ;  since  rarely  has  the  serviceable  cry 
been  raised  more  loudly  than  by  him,  whether  to  authen¬ 
ticate  the  examples  he  has  collected,  to  recommend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  expounds,  or  to  praise  the  artists  whom  he  delights 
to  honour.  —  ‘  He  will  not  ’  (he  says)  *  put  forth  an  example 

*  of  Raphael’s  tree-work  without  having  copied  the  trees 

*  leaf  for  leaf.’*  He  will  not  defend  the  irregularities  on  the 
faqade  of  Pisa  Cathedral,  without  having  precisely  counted  the 
arches  in  each  arcade.  He  does  not  specify  merely  the  coloured 
marbles  which  harmoniously  encrust  a  Murano  archivolt,  but 
he  calls  attention  to  the  very  spots  in  some  of  the  fragments. 
The  speciousness  of  such  professed  accuracy  is  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  and  to  discourage  all  counter-examination. 


*  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 
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Yet  those  who  rely  on  Mr.  Buskin’s  precision  of  detail  will 
receive  severe  shocks  when  they  come  to  test  it  precisely.  We 
have  ourselves  detected  more  than  one  gross  misrepresentation 
in  the  recondite  and  remote  examples  which  he  is  much  given 
to  quote.  If  any  one,  for  example,  examine,  with  these  ‘  Lec- 
‘  tures  ’  in  hand,  the  bracket  from  the  front  of  Lyons  Cathedral, 
engraved  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  15.)  for  the  Edinburgh  ‘  Discourses 
‘  on  Architecture  and  Painting,’  and  there  elaborately  descanted 
on,  h»  will  find  that  the  lecturer  sketched  that  quaint  morsel 
of  stone-work  through  a  glass  as  delusive  as  the  veriest  lilac  or 
orange  pane  which  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  peculiar 
aversion — Claude  Lorraine.  Or,  again,  let  the  student  of  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  search  in  the  portal  of  Bourges  Cathedral  for  the 
hawthorn-wreath  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buskin 
as  a  lovely  specimen  of  rural  realism  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  devotional  art.  He  may  search  long  before  he  finds  what 
stands  to  Mr.  Buskin  for  hawthorn  ;  —  and  will  turn  away  from 
his  discovery  when  he  has  made  it,  astounded  at  the  imagination 
of  the  writer  who  has  wrought  up  an  example  so  unimportant 
and  so  questionable  into  a  type  of  disproportionate  value  and 
beauty.  Or  (to  offer  a  last  example)  let  him  take  Mr.  Bus¬ 
kin’s  rapturous  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  olive-tree  (vide  *  Stones 
‘  of  Venice,’  vol.  ii.  p.  178.),  and  compare  it  with  the  lecturer’s 
contemptuous  mention  of  such  Greek  patterns  as  represent  the 
wave  of  the  sea,  the  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle,  or  the  leaves 
of  the  acanthus.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  stilted  exaggeration 
of  such  praise,  and  the  injustice  of  such  blame,  will  strike  the 
student  as  among  the  artifices  of  partisanship,  which  amount,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  to  partial  abandonment  of  veracity  and 
a  total  want  of  candour. 

We  could  work  out  these  comparisons  much  further  in 
following  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  collector  of  examples,  most  per¬ 
versely  swayed  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  did  we  purpose 
to  do  more  than  to  invite  those  who  put  implicit  faith  in 
his  accuracy,  to  test  for  themselves  whether  these  things  be 
true.  But  let  us  turn  from  example  to  precept.  If  Mr. 
Buskin’s  assumptions  and  deductions,  as  set  down  in  his  third 
volume  of  *  Modern  Painters,’  be  studied  attentively,  if  w’e 
read  his  apologetic  defence  of  Giotto’s  carelessness  in  land¬ 
scape  in  the  brochure  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  he  has  used  the  pen  not  merely  to  flatter  the  eye  in 
a  favourite  outline — not  merely  to  entice  the  student  to  excuse 
that  which  was  by  circumstance  barbarous,  as  if  it  were  by 
purpose  reverential  —  but  also  to  frame  definitions,  which  may 
be  ^roitly  turned  to  any  purpose.  The  following  dicta  (so  far 
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as  we  comprehend  them)  are  sound  in  themselves,  but  fallacious 
to  a  point  of  hypocrisy  if  by  their  aid  we  try  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
criticism  on  the  sinners  whose  pictures  it  suits  him  to  blacken, 
in  order  tliat  he  may  burnish  the  reputation  of  those  whom  he 
has  chosen  for  his  saints.  Speaking  of  Giotto  : — 

‘  When  we  know  a  little  more  of  art  in  general,’  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 

*  we  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  a  man  of  Giotto’s  power  of  mind,  did 
not  altogether  suppose  his  clusters  of  formal  trees,  or  diminutive 
masses  of  architecture,  to  be  perfect  representations  of  the  woods  of 
Judea,  or  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem;  we  shall  begin  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  symbolical  art  which  addresses  the  imagination  as 
well  as  a  realist  art  which  supersedes  it.*  ( Giotto  and  his  Works  in 
Padua,  p.  38.) 

Now  surely,  this  liberal  saying  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  works  of  more  professed  landscape  artists  than  Giotto,  by 
any  one  really  possessing  the  catholic  spirit  of  toleration.  Had 
Mr.  Ruskin  allowed  it  to  guide  him  among  Salvator  Rosa’s 
rocky  coasts  and  gloomy  wildernesses — to  cast  the  light  of  its 
charity  on  Claude’s  Arcadian  compositions,  —  he  would  not 
have  been  so  rancorous  in  abuse  of  the  banditti  painter,  so  lofty 
in  contempt  of  the  artist  who  (we  are  quoting  Mr.  Ruskin 
again)  first  set  the  sun  in  heaven — pictorially. 

Here  is  a  second  passage  concerning  truth  in  Art,  by  aid  of 
which  anything  may  be  rejected,  or  everything  accepted,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  truth-lover  is  in  a  critical  or  credulous  humour. 

‘  There  are  some  truths,’  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  *  easily  obtained,  which 
give  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  nature :  others,  only  to  be  obtained 
with  difficulty,  which  cause  no  deception,  but  give  inner  and  deep 
resemblance.’  {^Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.) 

The  convenience  of  this  theory  of  inner  and  deep  resem¬ 
blance  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  since  it  invests  the  seer 
with  full  power  to  pierce  where  others  cannot  enter, — to  decide 
where  simpler  observers  doubt,  —  to  assume  or  lay  aside  autho¬ 
rity  in  proportion  as  his  tendencies  are  peaceful  or  warlike. 

Many  more  such  elastic  definitions  of  truth  will  be  found 
under  the  section  ‘  Sincerity,’  in  the  chapter  ‘  On  the  real 
‘  Nature  of  Greatness  of  Style  ’  (^Modern  Painters,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  36-7,  &C.),  by  a  skilful  application  of  which  the  most 
glaring  infidelity  might  receive  canonisation,  and  the  deepest 
ignorance  pass  for  wisdom.  Having  recommended  them  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  imagine  that  language  was  given 
for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression  and  not  of  concealment, — 
let  us  proceed  to  illustrate  Mr.  Ruskin’s  appreciation  of  truth¬ 
fulness  in  performance,  as  exhibited  by  his  favourites  among 
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the  painters.  Such  truth,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  claimed 
by  him  as  the  crown  of  glory  for  those  minute  finishers 
who  have  banded  together  by  similarities  of  humour  into 
the  school  called  Pre-Raphaelite.  To  hear  these  persons 
extolled  for  their  literal  veracity  has  always  amazed  us,  even 
while  recollecting  the  lengths  to  which  advocacy  will  go  in 
favour  of  a  theory,  and  the  courage  with  which  a  sophist 
can  prove  affectation  to  be  simplicity  and  simplicity  affec¬ 
tation,  should  he  take  up  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  ddla 
Cruscanism.  The  energy  and  minuteness  with  which  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  have  mastered  and  recorded  certain 
individual  details,  has  not  yet  taught  them  truth  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  truth  in  form,  truth  in  colour,  let  Mr.  Ruskin  declare  the 
reverse  as  loudly  as  he  will.  Is  it  the  truth  of  Mr.  Millais’ 
pictures  which  has  caused  the  Exhibition  loungers  to  pause  be¬ 
fore  them, — these  to  scoff, — those  to  pray  ?  Or  is  it  the  truth 
of  some  solitary  expression,  some  accessory  decoration  so  preter- 
naturally  wrought  out  as  to  atone  by  its  special  virtue  for 
half  a  hundred  absurdities  ?  The  fact  is,  that  these  artists  mis¬ 
take  a  puerile  and  servile  fidelity  to  certain  minute  details  for 
that  broader  character  of  truth  whieh  affects  the  whole  mind  of 
the  spectator;  and  as  all  details  are  in  nature  infinite,  for  one 
object  which  is  delineivted  with  distressing  precision,  a  hundred 
others  are  slurred  over  or  distorted.  Yet  these  analytical  [)rin- 
clples  of  criticism  are  rigorously  and  not  very  fairly  applied  by 
Mr.  Ruskin.  Thus  Mr.  Maclise  is  to  be  cruelly  flagellated 
because  he  has  slighted  seven  circular  golden  ornaments  in  the 
Duke’s  robe,  in  his  picture  of  the  wrestling  scene  from  ‘  As  you 
‘  Like  it’  (vide  Exhibition  Notes,  &c.  p.  9.) ;  Mr.  Herbert  is  to 
be  reproached  for  the  ‘  profile  of  firwood  ’  given  to  his  ‘  Cordelia  ’ 
and  for  the  mistaken  lights  in  the  four  jewels  of  his  *  Lear’s 
*  Coronet ;  ’  but  in  the  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  blue 
fiesb-tints,  bad  drawing,  and  the  miserable  conceits  of  the 
monkish  painters  are  to  be  admired,  because  they  happen  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  predilection.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Hunt,  but  the  service  rendered 
to  them  by  Mr.  Ruskin  is  of  a  questionable  character,  since  he 
has  laboured  to  confirm  them  in  their  peculiar  defects,  and  to 
render  them  supremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  colour-blindness.  Every  one  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  excellent  Quaker  philosopher  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  bearing  testimony  to  the  saving  grace  of 
drab,  when  he  was  in  fact  clad  in  a  scarlet  coat.  By  some  such 
natural  infirmity  in  Mr.  Ruskin,  if  we  may  speak  with  disre¬ 
spect  of  any  of  his  faculties,  we  can  alone  account  for  his 
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repeated  abuse  of  the  Palladian  style  of  architecture  as  grey, 
melancholy,  and  not  admitting  of  colour.  It  is  true  that 
Buonarotti’s  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  exists, —  it  is  true  any  one 
could  appeal  to  the  myriad  of  Jesuit  churches,  gorgeous  with 
all  that  parti-coloured  marble  can  do,  and  gold,  crimson,  and 
purple  decoration,  to  remind  us  that  the  matter  is  not  as  Mr. 
Buskin  has  stated  it, — but  what  arc  these  examples  against 
his  authority  ? 

When  he  speaks  of  a  modern  landscape-painter,  whom  he 
wishes  to  demolish,  because  of  his  over-neatness,  in  order  to 
extol  Turner’s  slovenliness  as  sublime,  he  becomes  poetical  in 
the  deification  of  dirt. 

‘  And  this,  by  the  way,’  (says  Mr.  Ruskin,  d  propos  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
field,)  ‘  ought  to  be  noted  respecting  modern  painters  in  general, 
that  they  have  not  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  dirt.  Cottage 
children  never  appear  but  in  freshly  got  up  caps  and  aprons,  and 
white-handed  beggars  excite  compassion  in  unexceptionable  rags. 

In  reality,  almost  all  the  colours  of  things  associated  with  human 
life,  derive  something  of  their  expression  and  value  from  the  tones 
of  impurity.’  {Modern  Painters,  revised  ed.,  p.  120.) 

But  when  it  suits  Mr.  Buskin  to  prate  concerning  ‘  the  nature 
‘  of  Gothic,’  in  order  that  he  may  destroy  all  art  and  all  artists 
that  are  not  Gothic,  Byzantine,  or  Pre-Baphaelite,  he  changes 
his  tone  and  reverses  his  sentence.  Listen  to  him,  when,  in 
‘  The  Stones  of  Venice,’  it  suits  his  humour  to  make  an  end  of 
Murillo  as  a  painter  of  beggar-boys : — 

‘  But  observe  another  point  in  the  lower  figure  of  the  Dulwich 
Gallery  picture.'  It  lies  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator,  not  because  it  would  have  lain  less  easily  in 
another  attitude,  but  that  the  painter  may  draw,  and  exhibit,  the 
grey  dust  engrained  in  the  foot.  Do  not  call  this  the  painting  of 
nature,  it  is  mere  delight  in  foulness.  The  lesson,  if  there  be  any, 
in  the  picture,  is  not  one  whit  the  stronger.  We  all  know  that  a 
beggar’s  bare  foot  cannot  be  clean  ;  there  is  no  need  to  thrust  its 
degradation  into  the  sight,  as  if  no  human  imagination  were  vigorous 
enough  for  its  conception.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

Another  example  of  self-contradiction  we  shall  give,  even 
more  emphatic  than  these  amazing  theories  of  cleanness  and 
uncleanness,  since  it  refers  to  a  branch  of  art  at  which  Mr. 
Buskin  has  laboured  unceasingly,  —  especially  since  it  has 
pleased  him  to  advocate  the  Pre-Baphaelites,  because  of  their 
affinity  to  the  monkish  missal  painters  in  their  love  of  gay  co¬ 
lours.  In  this  third  volume  of  ‘  Modern  Painters’  he  denounces 
our  times  as  sad,  though  the  sadness  is  *  noble  sadness,’  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  times  of  old,  when  the  monks  were  such  brave 
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colourists.  This  sadness,  he  says,  we  moderns  evince  by  our  love 
of  grave,  and  melancholy,  and  mixed  hues, — of  bad  greys, 
dirty  ash  colours,  and  the  like.  What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of 
such  a  definition  of  good  colour  as  the  following  ? — 

‘  The  fact  is,  that,  of  all  God’s  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  colour  is 
the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn.  We  cannot  speak 
rashly  of  gay  colour  and  sad  colour,  for  colour  cannot  at  once  he 
good  and  gay'  (^Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.) 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  exceed  these  examples  of  child¬ 
ish  inconsistency;  but  Mr.  Buskin  enables  us  to  do  so.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  first 
volume  of  his  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  that  among  the  chapters 
most  admired  as  profound,  convincing,  and  novel,  was  one  in 
which  Turner’s  superior  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  the  air,  and 
his  familiarity  with  cloud,  mist,  and  other  atmospheric  phe¬ 
nomena,  were  signalised  as  an  advance  on  the  practice  of  the 
elder  painters.  Mr.  Buskin  has,  however,  recently  entangled 
himself  in  the  love  of  ‘  luminousness,'  and  pure  colour, — he  de¬ 
fends  semi-savage  instinct,  as  possessing  the  only  true  system  of 
colouring ;  and  to  abuse  the  times  we  are  living  in,  he  con¬ 
demns  the  increased  tendency  of  modern  landscape-painters  to 
look  upwards,  as  follows :  — 

‘  The  aspects  of  sunset  and  sunrise,’  he  says,  *  with  all  their 
attendant  phenomena  of  cloud  and  mist,  are  watchfully  delineated ; 
and  in  ordinary  daylight  landscape,  the  sky  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  a  principal  mass  of  foliage,  or  a  whole  foreground, 
is  unhesitatingly  thrown  into  shade,  merely  to  bring  out  the  form  of 
a  white  cloud.  So  that  if  a  general  and  characteristic  name  were 
needed  for  modern  landscape  art,  none  better  could  be  invented  than 
the  service  of  clouds.  And  this  name  would,  unfortunately,  be 
characteristic  of  our  art  in  more  ways  than  one.’  {Modern  Painters, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  254-5.) 

Surely  to  nothing  in  modern  art  can  the  above  definition  be 
more  ‘  unfortunate  ’  than  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  credit  as  the  teacher 
of  a  new  creed.  In  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Modem  Painters,’  pages 
were  devoted  by  him  to  Turner’s  drawing  of  Coventry,  ‘  as  a 
‘  further  example  of  this  fine  suggestion  of  irregularity  and 
‘  fitness,  through  very  constant  parallelism  of  duration,  both  in 
‘  rain  and  clouds.’  Ten  years  ago  he  could  delight  in  such 
admirable  effects  as  ‘  the  rolling  cloud,’  ‘  the  twisted  rain,’  the 
‘  gusty  changefulness  of  the  wind,’  ‘  flickering  sunshine,’  ‘  fleeting 
‘  shadow,’  *  gushing  water,’  ‘  silent  flakes  of  the  highest  cirrus^ 
&c.  But  now,  in  his  third  volume,  Mr.  Buskin  tells  us  that 
such  love  of  cloud-painting  is  *  unfortunate'  —  he  preaches  that 
all  ‘sincere  and  modest  (amongst  us)  is  profane  —  *Pre- 
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*  Raphaelitism  excepted;’ — profane  because  our  darkness  of 
heart,  want  of  faith,  *  profanity  of  temper,’  are  shown  in  a 
stronyr  tendency  to  ‘deny  the  sacred  element  of  colour  —  in  our 
‘  sombreness,  sadness,  preference  of  mist,’ — devotion  to  the 
‘  service  of  clouds,’  and  the  like ! 

But  not  merely  does  Mr.  Ruskin  contradict  in  one  volume 
the  definitions  which  he  has  laid  down  in  some  former  book, 
he  will  be  found,  in  one  and  the  same  chapter,  giving  himself 
a  licence  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sophistry.  Let  us 
recommend  to  all  who  are  curious  to  see  how  far  absurdity 
will  venture,  to  study  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  third  volume 
of  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  which  is  devoted  to  *  Finish.’  In  opening 
this  subject  our  author  innocently  admits,  that  ‘  the  reader  must 
*be  almost  tired  of  hearing  about  truth  ;’  and,  possibly  for  this 
very  reason  in  the  sequel,  a  double-refined  dose  of  fallacy  is 
served  up  to  him. 

If  we  turn  back  to  a  few  high-flown  passages  in  the  ‘  Seven 

*  Lamps  of  Architecture,’  we  shall  find  the  Oracle  recommending 
to  the  Workman,  among  the  sacrifices  which  the  latter  is  called 
on  to  make,  some  such  exercise  of  his  craft  as  the  following ;  — 

‘  Cut  one  or  two  shafts  out  of  a  porphyry,  whose  preciousness 
those  only  know  who  would  desire  it  to  be  so  used ;  add  another 
month’s  labour  to  the  undercutting  of  a  few  capitals,  whose  delicacy 
will  not  be  seen  nor  loved  by  one  beholder  out  of  ten  thousand  ;  see 
that  the  simplest  masonry  of  the  edifice  he  perfect  and  substantial,  and 
to  those  who  regard  such  things,  their  virtues  will  be  clear  and 
impressive.’  (^Seven  Lamps:  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,  p.  17.) 

Now  let  the  workman  see  what  light  the  writer  of  this  third 
volume  of  ‘  Modern  Painters  ’  will  throw  upon  his  delicacj*  of 
undercutting,  and  his  perfection  of  masonry  : — 

‘  There  are  many  little  things  which  to  do  admirably  is  to  waste 

both  time  and  cost . So  far  as  finish  is  bestowed  for  purposes 

of  polish,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it :  this  first,  and.  very 
strongly,  that  the  qualities  aimed  at  in  common  finishing,  namely, 
smoothness,  delicacy,  or  fineness,  cannot  in  reality  exist,  in  a  degree 
wortli  admiring  in  any  thing  done  by  human  hands.  .  .  .  God  alone 
can  finish ;  and  the  more  intelligent  the  human  mind  becomes,  the 
more  infiniteness  of  interval  is  felt  between  human  and  divine  work 
in  this  respect.  So  that  it  is  not  a  little  absurd  to  weary  ourselves 
in  struggling  towards  a  point  which  we  can  never  reach,  and  to 
exhaust  our  strength  in  vain  endeavours  to  produce  qualities  which 
exist  inimitably  and  inexhaustibly  in  the  commonest  things  round  us* 
{Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  pp.  116-7.) 

That  the  porphyry-cutter,  who  was  invited  to  sacrifice  labour 
for  sacrifice’s  sake,  may  not  be  utterly  disheartened  by  hearing  his 
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struggles  after  the  perfection  and  delicacy  now  called  ‘  absurd,’ our 
lecturer,  having,  in  paragraph  ‘five,’  of  the  same  chapter,  declared 
that  there  is  one  only  Finisher,  God,  —  goes  on  in  paragraph 

*  seven’  to  say,  ‘  assuredly  there  is  a  meritorious  finish ;  ’ — and  by 
way  of  exemplification  flies  off’  into  the  old  series  of  comparisons 
betwixt  Claude  and  Turner. 

This  time  Mr.  Kuskin  accuses  the  French  painter  of  folly  and 
falsity  in  the  drawing  of  his  trees,  because  ‘  the  trunks  of  trees 
‘  fork,  and  fork  mostly  into  two  arms  at  a  time  ....  but  under 
‘  as  stern  anatomical  law  as  the  limbs  of  an  animal.'  (p.  123.)  To 
this  law  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say  Claude  was  disobedient;  and 
abuses  him  as  ‘  singularly  wrong  ’  in  his  boughs  and  stems,  de¬ 
nouncing  them  because  they  ‘are  stiff  and  yet  have  no  strength; 
‘  curved,  and  yet  have  no  flexibility ;  monotonous,  and  yet  disor- 
‘  derly;  unnatural,  and  yet  uninventive.’  This  diatribe  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sheet  of  examples.  But  in  the  face  of  his  diagrams 
Mr.  Ruskin  must  be  called  upon  to  prove,  first,  the  ‘  stern  ana- 
‘  tomicjil  law  ’  appealed  to ;  secondly,  that  these  very  specimens 
outrage  it.  If  so.  Nature  is  full  of  such  outrages ;  and,  as 
usual,  Mr.  Ruskin  will  at  once  furnish  us  with  a  peremp¬ 
tory  contradiction  of  this  assertion.  When  he  says  that  ‘  the 
‘  trunks  and  boughs  of  trees  are  under  as  stern  anatomical  law 
‘  as  the  limbs  of  an  animal,’  he  must  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  any  deviation  from  the  rectilinear  proportions  of  the 
skeleton  are  alike  offensive  in  vegetable  and  in  animal  nature  ; 
and  to  exemplify  this  paradox,  a  diagram  of  a‘ distorted  human 
form  is  introduced  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  Claude’s  trees. 
But  in  the  very  next  page  all  this  is  reversed. 

‘  Study  this  bit  of  Turner’s  work,  note  the  subtle  curvatures  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  and,  when  it  branches,  the  unexpected,  out-of- 
the-way  tilings  it  does,  just  what  nobody  would  have  thought  of  its 
doing ;  shooting  out  like  a  letter  Y  with  a  nearly  straight  branch, 
and  then  correcting  its  stiffness  with  a  zigzag  behind.  In  what  1 
have  to  say  about  trees,  1  shall  need  to  dwell  mucli  on  this  character 
of  une.xpectedness.  A  bough  is  never  drawn  rightly  if  it  is  not  way~ 
ward.'  {^Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.) 

So  that  in  one  passage,  trees  are  described  as  under  ‘  the  same 

*  stern  anatomical  laws  as  tlie  limbs  of  an  animal,’  but  in  the 
next  lines  ‘  waywardness  ’  and  ‘  unexpectedness  ’  are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  eharacteristics  of  the  treatment  of  vegetable  forms  by 
a  great  artist. 

As  we  proceed  in  this  singular  chapter,  more  curious  still  are 
the  licences  of  definition  which  we  have  to  master.  Mr.  Ruskin 
here,  as  elsewhere  (especially  in  his  architectural  lucubrations), 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  all  the  work  which  is  nearest  to  the 
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eye  being  the  most  delicate,  forgetting  that  if  the  eye  be 
fixed  by  such  delicacy,  there  is  small  chance  of  its  passing 
beyond  the  obtrusive  detail  to  take  in  the  entire  scene,  of 
which  that  detail  is  merely  an  accessory  portion.  In  what 
manner  does  our  lecturer  recommend  the  truth  of  this  canon 
to  be  tested?  ‘If  you  will  lie  down  on  your  breast  on  the 
‘  next  bank  you  come  to  (which  is  bringing  it  close  enough, 

‘  I  should  think,  to  give  it  all  the  force  it  is  capable  of),  you  will 

*  see  clusters  of  leaves  and  grass  close  to  your  face.’  No  doubt 
we  may ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  favours  us  with  a  delicate  drawing 
of  leaves  and  grass  (some  of  the  latter,  by  the  way,  with  its 
roots  uppermost),  to  prove  that  the  popular  notion  of  ‘  making 

*  foregrounds  “vigorous,”  “marked,”  “forcible,”  “and  so  on,’” 
is  a  lie,  the  propagation  and  acceptance  of  which  is  ‘won¬ 
derful.’  But  unless  we  are  to  look  on  painted  landscape  as  a 
snail,  a  field-mouse,  or  a  ground-lark  does  —  though  by  lying 
down  on  our  breasts  we  may  learn  what  spathc  and  stem  and 
stmw  are  like,  —  we  shall  learn  little  for  a  painter’s  use. 
What  is  more  (and  this  will  sufficiently  show  the  wanton  inco¬ 
herence  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  use  of  language)  after  having  thus 
solemnly  spoken  of  such  minute  and  close  study  of  insulated 
details  as  a  true  test  of  ‘  finish,’  —  he  cites  as  foremost  among 
the  finishers  the  very  two  men  whose  pictures  beyond  almost 
any  that  exist  will  bear  no  near  intimacy,  ‘no  lying  down  on 
‘  the  breast  ’  close  to  their  shells  or  pebbles,  or  thistle-tufts  in 
the  foreground  —  Titian  and  Tintoret ;  many  of  whose  effects 
can  only  be  seized  from  that  arbitrary  distance  which  the 
scene-painter  calculates  with  mathematical  nicety  to  make  up 
for  want  of  finish.  That  ‘  scenic  ’  and  ‘  minute  ’  can  bear 
the  same  meaning  will  seem  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  novel  shades  of  English  employed  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  But,  supposing  outline  and  picture  admitted  to  be 
one  and  the  same  thing  —  supposing  that  a  Covent  Garden 
background  and  a  Petitot  enamel  can  be  tried  by  the  same 
rule,  the  student’s  faith  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  definitions  is  called  to 
undergo  yet  more  severe  trials.  The  desire  for  perfection  de¬ 
nounced  by  our  Oracle  as  ‘  base,’  because  too  audacious  in  its 
emulation  of  the  One ‘only  finisher,’  must  be  further  recon¬ 
ciled  with  such  a  saying  as  this,  ‘  that  no  trvly  great  man  can 
‘  he  named  in  the  Arts,  but  it  is  that  of  one  who  finished  to 
‘  his  utmost.'  (Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.)  And  Fran- 
cia,  Angelico,  Durer,  Hemling,  Perugino,  are  to  be  extolled, 
because  there  is  ‘the  same  striving  in  all  to  such  utmost  per- 
‘  fection  as  their  knowledge  and  hand  could  reach.’  (p.  128.)  Mr. 
Ruskin  trusts  much  to  the  modesty  or  to  the  forgetfulness  of 
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his  readers;  but  he  has  trusted  too  much.  Few  of  them  can 
have  forgotten  that  this  author,  who  bids  us  admire  the  borage 
blossoms,  painted  petal  by  petal,  in  Titian’s  ‘  Supper  at  Em- 
‘  maus,’  and  the  snail-shells  in  the  ‘  Entombment,’  was  but  the 
other  day  the  impassioned  advocate  of  Turner,  who,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  most  of  his  recent  landscapes,  neglected  delicacy  of 
finish  altogether. 

Closely  akin  to  this  arrogance,  which  enables  the  lecturer 
to  define  as  he  pleases,  in  order  that  he  may  defend  what  he 
pleases,  is  the  abuse  of  interpretation,  as  applied  by  him  to  what 
others  have  said  or  done.  Incorrectness  of  observation,  inco¬ 
herence  of  system,  are  but  (as  it  were)  two  leaves  of  the  trefoiL 
To  ado])t  Mr.  Ru&kin’s  own  jargon — ‘  by  stern  anatomical  law’ 
the  third  leaf  must  be  injustice  in  imputation;  and  this  has  been 
rarely  if  ever  carried  further  than  in  this  series  of  books.  Let 
us  illustrate  Mr.  Ruskin’s  real  power  of  dealing  with  great 
works  of  art  by  his  appreciation  of  Raphael ;  —  for  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  nothing  more  decisive  of  his  true  value  as  a  critic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  Raphael  thought  of  the  Madonna  some¬ 
what  after  the  following  fashion ;  — 

‘  He  could  think  of  the  ^ladonna  now  very  calmly,  with  no  desire 
to  pour  out  the  treasures  of  earth  at  her  feet,  or  crown  her  brow 
with  the  golden  shafts  of  heaven.  He  could  think  of  her  as  an 
available  subject  for  the  display  of  transparent  shadows,  skilful  tints, 
and  scientific  foreshortenings,  —  as  a  fair  woman,  forming,  if  well 
painted,  a  pleasant  piece  of  furniture  for  the  corner  of  a  boudoir, 
and  best  imagined  by  a  combination  of  the  beauties  of  the  prettiest 
contadinas.  He  could  think  of  her,  in  her  last  maternal  agony,  with 
academical  discrimination  ;  sketch  in  first  her  skeleton,  invest  her, 
in  serene  science,  with  the  muscles  of  misery  and  the  fibres  of 
sorrow  ;  then  cast  the  grace  of  antique  drapery  over  the  nakedness 
of  her  desolation,  and  fulfil,  with  studious  lustre  of  tears  and  deli¬ 
cately  painted  pallor,  the  perfect  type  of  the  “  Mater  Dolorosa.”  ’ 
{^Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  52.) 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  above  description  to  the  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto,  to  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  w'ithout  a  quick  pro¬ 
test  of  indignation.  But  the  feeling  need  be  but  momentary. 
There  is  something  in  the  coxcombry  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  allotment 
to  Raphael  of  some  pretty  qualities  and  painstaking  disposition 

—  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  he  says  of  the  ‘  kicking  graoe- 
‘  fulness’  of  the  accessory  figures  in  Raphael’s  *  Transfiguration,’ 

—  which  disarms  us  by  the  excess  of  its  conceit.  The  Dog¬ 
matists  and  the  Dellacruscans,  after  all,  have  much  in  common — 
the  same  exquisite  self-satisfaction,  the  same  delight  in  adjec¬ 
tives  and  epithets;  the  same  happy  assurance,  that  in  their 
lips  jargon  becomes  poetry,  and  fiat  assertion  accepted  truth. 
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In  point  of  fact^  Mr.  Kurkin  appears  to  us  to  be  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  comprehending  either  the  greatness  of  conception 
or  the  refinement  and  ingenuity  of  execution,  which  mark  the 
highest  productions  of  the  great  painters.  His  mind  is  so  un¬ 
fortunately  constituted  that  he  analyses  to  the  last  excess  what 
is  intended  to  produce  effect  as  a  whole,  though  he  generalises 
in  the  same  sweeping  and  extravagant  manner  when  he  is 
dealing  with  particulars.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  that  admirable  and  affecting  work  of  Raphael,  the 
‘  Charge  to  Peter,’  which  even  in  the  gallery  of  the  cartoons  is 
conspicuous  above  all  its  fellows  for  sublime  and  supernatural 
effect.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  description  of  that  solemn  scene  amounts 
to  this,  that  a  couple  of  fishermen  are  tumbling  over  their  nets 
on  the  beach  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  others  join  them 
in  the  presence  of  Our  Lord  and  ‘  eat  their  broiled  fish  as  he 
‘  bids.’ 

‘  And  then  to  Peter,  all  dripping  still,  shivering  and  amazed,  staring 
at  Christ  in  the  sun  on  the  other  side  of  the  coal  fire,  thinking  a  little, 
perhaps,  of  what  happened  by  another  coal  fire,  when  it  was  colder, 
and  having  had  no  word  once  changed  with  him  by  his  Master  since 
that  look  of  his ;  to  him,  so  amazed,  comes  the  question,  **  Simon, 
‘‘  lovest  thou  me  ?  ”  Try  to  feel  that  a  little,  and  think  of  it  till  it  is 
true  to  you  ;  and  then  take  up  that  infinite  monstrosity  and  hypo¬ 
crisy  —  Raphael’s  cartoon  of  the  Charge  to  Peter.  Note  first  the 
bold  fallacy  —  the  putting  all  the  Apostles  there,  a  mere  lie  to  serve 
the  papal  heresy  of  the  Petrie  supremacy,  by  putting  them  all  in  the 
back  ground,  while  Peter  receives  the  charge,  and  making  them  all 
witnesses  to  it.  Note  the  handsomely  curled  hair  and  neatly  tied 
sandals  of  the  men  who  had  been  out  ^1  night  in  the  sea-mists  and 
on  the  slimy  decks.  Note  their  convenient  dresses  for  going  a 
fishing,  with  trains  that  lie  a  yard  along  the  ground,  and  goodly 
fringes,  —  all  made  to  match,  an  apostolic  fishing  costume.  Note 
how  Peter  especially  (whose  chief  glory  was  in  his  wet  coat  girt 
about  him  and  naked  limbs),  is  enveloped  in  folds  and  fringes,  so  as 
to  kneel  and  hold  his  keys  with  grace.  No  fire  of  coals  at  all,  nor 
lonely  mountain  shore,  but  a  pleasant  Italian  landscape,  full  of  villas 
and  churches,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  to  be  pointed  at ;  and  the  whole 
group  of  Apostles,  not  round  Christ,  as  they  would  have  been  natu¬ 
rally,  but  straggling  away  in  a  line  that  they  may  all  be  shown. 

*  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  moment  we  look  at  the  picture  we 
feel  our  belief  of  the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  is  visibly  no 
possibility  of  that  group  ever  having  existed,  in  any  place  or  on  any 
occasion.  It  is  all  a  mere  mythic  absurdity,  and  faded  concoction  of 
fringes,  muscular  arms,  and  curly  head  of  Greek  philosophers.* 
(Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.) 

As  this  is  Mr.  Ruskin’s  verdict  on  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Raphael,  we  are  content  to  leave  the  worth  of  his  writings  to 
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be  weighed  against  the  worth  of  that  picture.  That  one  or  the 
other  deserves  the  charge  of  ‘  infinite  monstrosity  and  hypo- 
‘  crisy  ’  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  that  one  is  not  the  work  of 
Kaphael.  In  the  absence  of  any  higher  or  better  feelings  in 
Mr.  Kuskin,  a  little  humility  might  have  spared  us  the  pain  of 
quoting  a  passage  which  is  an  outrage  on  the  public  taste ;  but 
to  all  such  feelings  it  would  be  vain  in  this  case  to  appeal. 
The  charge  of  Christ  to  Peter,  painted  by  a  Catholic  artist  for 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  represents  of  eourse  the 
divine  commission  to  which  that  church  lays  claim.  But  it 
also  breathes  the  sublime  spirit  of  that  inter\-iew  in  which  the 
Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  assumed  a  more  than  human 
majesty  and  authority.  The  scene  Raphael  depicted  was  not 
that  of  a  party  of  fishermen  eating  broiled  fish  on  the  beach  of 
Galilee,  but  the  solemn  foundation  of  the  Church  itself,  at  once 
real  and  allegorical,  and  the  parting  charge  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples.  It  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in 
speaking  of  the  cartoons,  that  in  them  the  sense  of  power  super¬ 
sedes  the  appearance  of  effort.  But  the  sense  of  power  is 
wanting  in  hir.  Ruskin  ;  and  whilst  he  mouths  and  gesticulates 
in  presence  of  works  which  command  the  devout  admiration  of 
mankind,  he  is  apparently  unconscious  that  the  deficiency  he 
indicates  is  not  in  them  but  in  himself. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  painters  denounced  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  on 
whom  he  turns  the  ‘  lamp  ’  of  his  imputation  and  interpretation 
—  he  is  still  more  weighty,  still  more  marvellous,  still  more 
unerring,  when  he  tells  us  how  the  poets  whom  he  worships 
made  their  poems, — entering  into  the  chambers  of  imagery 
belonging  to  the  mighty  dead,  —  instructing  us  why  they 
left  what  they  did  leave  there  untouched,  —  and  what  we 
are  to  think  of  all  they  have  given  us.  In  these  chapters  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  attempted  to  apply  to  literary  criticism  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  led  him  to  such  unexpected  conclusions  in 
examining  the  works  of  the  great  painters ;  and  we  suspect  that 
if  the  whole  truth  were  told  he  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  art  of 
landscape-painting  began  with  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  so  the  art 
of  fine  writing  began  with  Mr.  Carlyle  and  himself,  for  he 
respectfully  informs  us  that  Mr,  Carlyle  is  above  all  men  the 
*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,’  of  the  author  of  these  disqui¬ 
sitions.  When,  however,  he  asserts  that  all  minute  observation 
and  relish  of  the  aspects  of  Nature,  such  as  bear  on  landscape¬ 
painting,  is  a  modem  invention  (which  he  assumes,  with  a  simple 
patronage  of  Dante,  Homer,  Shakspeare,  that  is  edifying),  he 
goes  too  far,  in  reasoning  from  his  own  particular  habits  to  the 
general  tastes  and  tendencies  of  thoughtful  and  poetical  men. 
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That  the  Greek  may  have  been  epicurean  in  his  preference  for 
landscape,  ‘  when  subservient  to  human  comfort,  to  the  foot,  to 
‘  the  taste,  to  the  smell,’  is  possible.  That  the  mediaeval  ‘  priest 
‘  or  layman,  lover,  or  monk,’  may  have  restricted  his  inter¬ 
course  with  Nature  within  the  seven  divisions  so  tersely  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  is  also  conceivable.  Easy  and  fasci¬ 
nating,  however,  as  is  this  manner  of  pronouncing  on  the  sym¬ 
pathies,  desires,  and  dreams  of  man  belonging  to  the  elder 
world,  it  can  only  be  indulged  in  with  some  caution.  Although 
expatiation  and  minute  description  are  modern  practices,  such 
things  SIS  a  love,  a  passion  for,  an  intimacy  with.  Nature  have 
existed  and  have  been  cherished  among  those  who  neither 
trained  the  recording  hand  nor  commanded  the  discriminating 
tongue.  Other  eyes  than  those  of  Superstition  may,  in  the 
old  days,  have  watched  the  piled  clouds  of  evening,  and  re¬ 
garded  them  for  their  own  beauty’s  sake,  not  as  portents  fore¬ 
telling  battles  red  with  blood,  or  pestilence  covering  the  land 
as  with  a  pall.  The  monk  may  have  frequented  his  small 
enclosure  of  garden  with  other  thoughts  beyond  those  of  the 
simples  and  herbs  which  eked  out  his  fare,  and  furnished  him 
with  his  healing  balsams.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kuskin  himself  (skilled 
at  advocating  both  sides  of  an  argument)  devotes  one  of  his  most 
elaborate  chapters  to  explain  that  the  writers  of  old  who  de¬ 
scribed  Nature  are  not  to  be  read  by  the  dictionary  of  their  own 
academies,  but  by  the  divining  sense  of  a  skilled  reader. 

His  commentary  on  Dante,  contained  in  chap.  xiv.  (of  this 
third  volume  of  ‘  Modern  Painters  ’),  exhibits  sophism  in  its  most 
elaborate  form  of  pedantic  self-complacency.  What,  for  instance, 
as  published  by  a  teacher  of  Art,  and  an  illustrator  of  Art  from 
the  poets,  can  be  more  irresistible  than  a  couple  of  passages  such 
as  the  following  ?  In  the  first  we  shall  find  that  the  poet  of 
the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  is  complimented  as  having  shown  the 
accuracy  of  a  daguerreotype  in  depicting  a  grotesque  precisely 
as  Mr.  Kuskin  knows  such  a  grotesque  existed  and  behaved. 
No  poet,  our  author  has  asserted,  can  describe  with  any  felicity 
unless  he  draws  ‘  either  from  the  bodily  life  or  the  life  of  faith.’ 

‘  For  instance,’  continues  the  passage,  ‘  Dante’s  Centaur,  Chiron, 
dividing  his  beard  with  his  arrow  before  he  can  speak,  is  a  thing 
that  no  mortal  would  ever  have  thought  of,  if  he  had  not  actually 
seen  the  Centaur  do  it.  They  might  have  composed  handsome  bodies 
of  men  and  horses,  in  all  possible  ways,  through  a  whole  life  of 
pseudo-idealism,  and  yet  never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing.  But  the 
real  living  Centaur  actually  trotted  across  Dante’s  brain,  and  he  saw 
him  do  it.’  (^Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  85.) 

The  hyperbolical  nonsense  of  this  compliment  is  worthy  of 
the  best  period  of  the  Concettisti;  and  only  to  be  surpassed 
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by  the  bombast  elsewhere  used  by  Mr.  Kuskin  to  describe 
that  ‘  supernatural  lion  of  Tintoret  (in  his  picture  of  the  Doge 
Loredano  before  the  Madonna),  ‘  with  the  plumes  of  his  mighty 
*  wings  clashed  together  in  cloud-like  repose ;  ’  or  by  the  pedantry 
of  IVlr.  Kuskin’s  speculations  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
griffins  true  and  false.  But  the  modern  seer  has  yet  more  of 
the  mighty  Florentine’s  secrets  in  his  intimate  keeping.  If  we 
proceed  a  few  chapters  further,  we  shall  find  that  if  Dante  was 
actual  in  showing  us  how  a  trotting  Centaur  can  behave,  he 
laid  on  his  colours  very  awkwardly  when  attempting  to  describe 
Nature.  After  running  riot  among  the  reasons  of  the  Mediae- 
valists  for  their  choice  in  colouring,  —  not  forgetting  a  thrust 
at  Renaissance  architects  for  having  brought  into  Art  meal- 
colour  and  ash-colour,  ‘  with  all  their  woes,’ —  Mr.  Buskin  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows :  — 

‘  Both  colours,  grey  and  brown,  were  to  them  (the  mediaevals)  hues  of 
*  distress,  despair,  and  mortification  —  hence  always  adopted  for  the 
dresses  of  monks ;  only  the  word  “  brown  ”  bore  in  their  colour-voca¬ 
bulary  a  still  gloomier  sense  than  with  us.  I  was  for  some  time  em¬ 
barrassed  by  Dante's  use  of  it  with  respect  to  dark  skies  and  water. 
Thus,  in  describing  a  simple  twilight,  not  a  Hades  twilight,  but  an 
ordinarily  fair  evening  (Inf.  ii.  1.),  he  says,  the  “brown  ”  air  took  the 
animals  of  earth  away  from  their  fatigues ;  the  waves  under  Charon’s 
boat  are  “brown”  (Inf. iii.  117.);  and  Lethe,  which  is  perfectly  clear 
and  yet  dark,  is  “  bruna-bruna,"  “  brown,  exceeding  brown.”  Now, 
clearly,  in  all  these  cases,  no  warmth  is  meant  to  be  mingled  in  the 
colour.  Dante  had  never  seen  one  of  our  bog-streams,  with  its 
porter-coloured  foam  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  calling 
Lethe  brown,  he  means  it  was  dark  slate  grey,  inclining  to  black  :  as 
for  instance,  our  clear  Cumberland  lakes,  which,  lo^ed  straight 
down  upon  where  they  are  deep,  seem  to  be  lakes  of  ink.  I  am  sure 

this  is  the  colour  he  means ; . So  when  he  was  talking  of 

twilight,  his  eye  for  colour  was  far  too  good  to  let  him  call  it  hrown 
in  our  sense.  Twilight  is  not  brown,  but  purple,  golden,  or  dark 

grey :  and  this  last  was  what  Dante  meant . But  one  day, 

just  when  I  was  puzzling  myself  about  this,  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
by  one  of  our  l^st  living  modern  colourists,  watclung  him  at  his 
woik,  when  he  said,  suddenly,  or  by  mere  accident,  after  we  had 
been  talking  of  other  things,  “  Do  you  know  I  have  found  that  there 
“  is  no  brown  in  nature  ?  ”  What  we  call  brown  is  always  a 
variety  of  either  orange  or  purple.  It  never  can  be  represented  by 
umber,  unless  altered  by  contrast.*  (Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  240-1.) 

I  We  recollect  few  exercises  of  autocracy  more  pleasant  than 

the  above.  It  is  consolatory,  however,  to  be  assured  that 

\  Dante  knew  what  purple  was  though  he  talked  of  brown.  It 

J  would  be  pleasanter  still  to  hear  Mr.  Kuskin  and  the  great 
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*  living  colourist,’  his  friend,  explain  the  tones  of  certain  pictures 
by  Rembrandt,  or  by  our  author’s  idol  —  Tintoret  —  according 
to  this  new  arrangement  and  expurgation  of  the  palette.  We 
do  not  apprehend  that  any  difficulty  would  be  felt — any  dis¬ 
crepancy  owned  —  any  shame  testified  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  always  some  trick  at  hand  to  save  his  own  idols 
from  utter  destruction. 

The  interpreter  of  Art  may  proclaim  himself  infallible, 
while  Interpreting  every  other  claim  to  infallibility  as  evil,  mun¬ 
dane,  pagan,  and  prideful.  It  is  in  some  such  fit  of  wanton 
immodesty,  that  our  Oracle,  in  completion  of  his  defence  of 
incompleteness  in  this  ‘  Third  Volume,’  exhibits  to  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  Art,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  teaching —  invites 
them,  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  lectured,  to  believe 
in  no  lecturer.  It  is  curious,  after  all  this  jargon  concern¬ 
ing  ‘  purple,’  and  ‘  brown,’  and  ‘  orange,’  and  ‘  slate-grey,’  to 
find  Mr.  Ruskin  pointing  out  that  it  is  an  actual  necessity,  in 
order  to  obtain  power  of  colouring,  that  a  nation  should  be 

*  half  savage.’  He  asserts  that  ‘  nobody  can  colour  anywhere, 

*  except  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  ’  and  records  his  assurance 
that  ‘  in  a  little  while,  people  will  find  out  their  mistake,  and 

*  give  up  talking  about  rules  of  colour,  and  then  everybody  will 

*  colour  again,  as  easily  as  they  now  talk.’  —  Was  it  needful  to 
write  a  library  of  precepts  only  to  arrive  at  such  a  precept  as 
this? 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  ‘  of 

*  many  things  ’  is  written, — of  the  truth  which  may  be  expected 
from  its  author,  —  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  as  a  critic, 
—  and  of  his  self-respect  as  a  collector  diligent  in  qualifying 
himself  for  bis  task,  —  let  us  advert  to  his  dealings  with  what 
may  be  called  the  collateral  branches  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin  treats  of  the  relations  of  Art  with  civilisation  and  society, 
and  its  reflection  in  literature,  in  the  16th  and  17th  chapters 
of  this  third  volume,  —  those  devoted  to  *  Modern  landscape,’ 
and  to  *  the  Moral  of  Landscape.’  That  one  who  has  fathomed 
the  secrets  of  the  ancient  authors  should  also  be  able  anew  td 
judge  and  appraise  the  moderns,  can  be  no  mystery  or  cause  of 
surprise.  That  a  lecturer  on  Art,  who  points  out  the  uselessness 
of  all  lecturing  to  the  artist,  who  would  have  the  student  fling  to 
the  winds  all  such  academical  discoveries  as  perspective  and  chiaro 
scuro,  who  delivers  his  testimony  in  favour  of  bright  colours,  which 
can  only  reach  their  perfection  when  the  colourist  is  in  a  state  of 
savagery, — should  also  hold  peculiar  ideas  in  morals,  and  politics, 
and  civilisation,  was  but  to  be  expected.  These  *  Latter-day  Pro¬ 
phets  ’  deal  with  no  question  by  halves.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Ruskin 
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launching  off  into  the  old  diatribe  against  modern  inventions  and 
modem  society,  with  a  huge  disdain  of  fact  and  possibility.  The 
progress  of  the  human  intellect  (a  divine  gift  entrusted  to  Man 
for  Man’s  improvement)  is  denounced,  as  a  cheating  and  fever¬ 
ish  delusion;  and  our  author  declares  that  the  highest  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  human  creature  should  be  devoted  uninterruptedly  to 
watch  the  com  grow  or  the  blossoms  set, — to  ‘  draw  hard  breath 
*  over  ploughshare  and  spade.’  Long  before  this  new  school  of 
believers  in  barbarism  spmng  up,  the  sceptics,  tired  of  all  estab¬ 
lished  religions,  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  discontent 
by  satirising  every  sign  of  progress  and  civilisation.  Long  before 
Mr.  Ruskin  began  to  rhapsodise  in  favour  of  his  stripes  of  pri¬ 
mitive  scarlet  and  blue,  the  painted  savage  was  set  up  by 
many  a  French  bel  esprit  and  philosophe  as  a  living  example 
of  wisdom,  experience,  and  virtue,  deserving  the  worship  of 
rational  and  educated  creatures.  To  denounee  what  never  can  be 
undone,  to  preach  what  never  can  be  done,  is  one  of  the  most 
stale  resources  of  the  fanatic  ;  but  it  denotes  a  mind  unsettled 
in  its  eonvictions,  unstable  in  its  principles,  and  falling  from 
paradox  to  paradox  into  the  abyss  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
For,  as  if  resolute  to  destroy  all  such  respect  for  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  as  may  linger  in  some  comer  of  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  been  enchanted  by  sonorous  periods  and  bold  assertions,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  this  ‘  Third  Volume,’ 
Mr.  Ruskin  does  his  best  to  discredit  all  minute  observation  of 
Nature  as  a  humour  characteristic  of  modem  times,  as  false, 
morbid,  and  belonging  to  a  time  of  unbelief  and  to  a  race  of 
blasphemers ! 

Few  essays  by  a  man  in  whom  trust  has  been  reposed,  and 
in  whom  genius  must  be  recognised,  are  more  amazing  than 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  lucubrations  on  the  authors  whom  he  refers  to  as 
having  written  concerning  Nature,  or  than  his  classification  of 
those  among  whom  the  passion  for  Nature  was  intense  or  sub¬ 
ordinate.  Walter  Scott  we  are  told  was  sorrowful,  sceptical  as 
an  author,  *  inherently  and  consistently  sad ;  ’  a  politician  whose 

*  love  of  liberty  was  at  the  root  of  all  his  Jaeobite  tendencies  in 

*  politics ;  a  man  who  believed  in  “  destiny  (which  Mr.  Ruskin 
defines  to  be  ‘  not  a  matter  of  faith  at  all,  but  of  sight  ’).  But 
the  love  of  Nature  was  intense  in  Anne  ^dclyffe  (whose  moon 
that  rose  twice  in  the  same  night  has  been  a  stock  joke  for 
these  twenty  years  past);  it  is  intense  in  M.  Eugene  Sue, 
who  is  eredited  with  having  produeed  a  beautiful  pastoral  scene 
in  ‘  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  ’  having  Fleur  de  Marie  for  its 
shepherdess; — whereas  in  Milton,  despite  of  his  *  L’ Allegro,’ 
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despite  of  his  *  Lycidas,’  despite  of  his  *  Paradise  Lost,’  the 
love  of  Nature  is  described  as  ‘  subordinate.' 

We  shall  uot  follow  Mr.  Kuskin  through  the  pages  of 
ajsthetic  auto- biography  by  which  he  has  illustrated  the  ‘  Moral 
‘  of  Landscape,’  from  the  day  when  this  infant  prodigy  was 
taken  by  his  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar’s  Crag  on  Derwent- 
water,  to  the  time  when  Scott’s  Monastery  became  his  favour¬ 
ite  book,  and  he  lived  ‘  with  a  general  presence  of  White  Lady 
‘  everywhere.’  These  particulars  will  no  doubt  be  of  per¬ 
manent  interest  to  those  who  may  hereafter  examine  the  life  of 
so  remarkable  an  individual.  Nor  can  we  charge  ourselves 
with  an  analysis  of  the  political  rhapsody  which  terminates  this 
volume,  though  we  are  told  in  Mr.  Kuskin’s  finest  language, 
that  ‘  the  helmed  and  swoi'ded  skeleton  that  rakes  with  its 
‘  white  fingers  the  sands  of  the  Black  Sea  beach  into  grave 
‘  heap  after  grave  heap,  washed  by  everlasting  surf  of  tears,  has 
‘  been  to  our  countrymen  an  angel  of  other  things  than  agony  ’ 
(p.  335.) :  and  that  *  the  scarlet  of  the  blood  which  has  sealed 
‘  this  covenant  will  be  poured  along  the  clouds  of  a  new 
‘  Aurora,  glorious  in  that  eastern  heaven  ;  for  every  sob  of 
‘  wreck-fed  breaker  round  those  Pontic  precipices,  the  fioods 
‘  shall  clap  their  hands  between  the  guarded  mounts  of  the 
‘  Prince  Angel.’  (p.  339.)  To  these  elevated  regions  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  pursue  Mr.  Buskin,  and  as  for  the  ‘  guarded 
‘  mounts  of  the  Prince  Angel’  we  have  not  a  conception  where 
they  are,  unless  this  singuhu:  expression  conveys  an  allusion  to 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  which  is  now  turned  into  a  prison  or  a 
madhouse. 

We  have  already  bestowed  on  this  volume  more  space  than 
its  merits  deserve,  but  its  gross  and  glaring  extravagancies  and 
defects  constitute  a  strong  claim  to  notice.  It  is  the  worst 
book  of  a  bad  series  of  books,  mischievous  to  art,  mischievous 
to  literature,  but  mischievous  above  all  to  those  young  and  eager 
minds,  animated  by  the  love  of  art  and  of  literature,  which  may 
mistake  this  declamatory  trash  for  substantial  or  stimulating 
food.  We  are  the  less  disposed  to  acquit  Mr.  Buskin  because 
he  is  not  altogether  without  faculties  which  might  have  made 
him  a  useful  and  an  elegant  writer.  His  style,  when  it  is  not 
too  inflated,  is  'generally  perspicuous  and  sometimes  forcible  : 
his  perceptions  are  acute ;  he  is  not  devoid  of  industry  or  even 
of  taste.  But  all  these  qualities  are  perverted  and  destroyed 
by  the  entire  absence  of  masculine  judgment,  by  the  failure  of 
the  logical  faculty,  and  by  a  strange  propensity  to  mistake  the 
illusions  of  his  own  fancy  or  his  own  vanity  for  the  laws  of 
reality  and  the  principles  of  truth. 
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Art.  VIII. —  1.  Dc  T Avenir  Politique  de  T Angleterre.  Par  le 
Comte  de  Mont  ALEMBERT.  Paris:  1856. 

2.  La  R forme  Administrative  en  Angleterre.  Par  M."  Charles 
DE  R^mdsat.  (Revue  de  Deux  Mondes.)  Paris :  1855. 

3.  E Angleterre  au  dix-huitieme  Siecle.  Par  M.  Charles  DE 
Remusat.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1856. 

Tt  is  very  rarely  that  one  nation  thoroughly  comprehends 
or  cordially  appreciates  another.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  intimate  understanding  are  enormous.  Often  the 
will  is  wanting:  often  the  power.  National  jealousies  and 
national  vanity,  ancestral  hostility,  dissimilar  antecedents,  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  genius,  variety  of  origin,  instinctive  antipathy  of 
race  (using  the  word  antipathy  in  its  etymological  signification), 
difference  of  government  and  institutions,  giving  rise  to  feel¬ 
ings  half  of  envy,  half  of  mistrust,  —  all  these  are  so  many 
barriers  to  mutual  penetration  and  reciprocal  admiration..  Be¬ 
tween  no  two  people  equally  remarkable  for  power  and  civili¬ 
sation,  do  so  many  obstacles  of  this  sort  exist  as  between  the 
English  and  the  French.  Both  eminently  intellectual  and 
energetic;  with  our  histories  closely  intertwined  for  many 
centuries  in  amity  or  war;  a  laige  portion  of  the  French 
territory  having  been  once  under  English  rule;  the  whole  of 
England  having  been  conquered  by  a  race  of  French  birth, 
if  not  properly  of  French  extraction ;  half  the  language  of  our 
Court  and  of  our  Law  having  long  continued  to  be  Norman ; 
with  political  arrangements  originally  identical,  and,  for  a  long 
period,  cognate  and  sympathetic ;  and  divided  locally  by  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  water,  which  our  ships  can  traverse  twelve 
times  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours, — ■  we  yet  have  rarely  done 
each  other  ready  justice,  and  still  more  rarely  felt  for  each  other 
any  frank  or  hearty  affection.  Occasionally,  indeed,  Englishmen 
of  somewhat  Gallic  tendencies  of  mind,  or  Frenchmen  cast  in 
a  British  mould,  or  natives  of  either  country  long  resident 
in  the  other,  have  been  able  to  perceive  that  the  one  national 
character  is,  in  a  manner,  the  supplement  and  completion  of 
the  other,  and  that  the  blending  of  the  two  might  produce  a 
race  of  nearly  ideal  excellence ;  but  as  a  rule  the  two  peoples 
have  remained  incurably  apart,  —  fierce  foes  when  at  war,  and, 
even  when  at  peace  and  in  alliance,  rather  in  juxtaposition 
than  in  union.  The  political  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  the  various  revolutions  which  our 
neighbours  have  undergone;  the  democratic  tendencies  which 
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our  own  constitution  has  betrayed;  and  the  reciprocal  study 
which  the  increased  attention  given  every  where  to  the  science 
of  government  has  occasioned,  have,  no  doubt,  of  late  years  done 
much  to  promote  greater  mutual  interest  and  respect  We 
each  of  us  admire,  and  seek  to  imitate,  much  of  what  we  see  in 
the  other :  they  have  borrowed  largely  from  our  Parliamentary 
forms, — we  have  learned  much  from  their  Administrative  sys¬ 
tem;  but  much  still  remains  which  is  reciprocally  perplexing 
and  repellent.  The  French  look  with  amazement  and  incre¬ 
dulity  upon  our  inveterate  habit  of  grumbling  and  self-depre¬ 
ciation  ;  we  look  with  something  of  contempt  upon  their 
tendency  to  self-laudation,  upon  their  disposition  to  exaggerate 
successes,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  disasters.  Our  pride 
takes  a  form  which  they  cannot  comprehend :  their  love  of 
glory  descends  to  proceedings  to  which  we  are  perhaps  unwar¬ 
rantably  severe.  Neither  nation  is  very  tolerant  to  faults  which 
are  the  opposite  of  its  own.  Our  several  mental  qualities  and 
special  excellences,  too,  are  curiously  incongruous.  In  political 
affairs  our  clumsy  and  blundering  successes  are  as  great  a 
source  of  surprise  to  them,  as  their  scientific  and  skilfully  ar¬ 
ranged  failures  are  to  us.  The  conversation  of  a  French 
statesman  displays  a  clearness  of  view,  a  precision  of  intellect, 
and  a  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  and  of  survey,  which 
are  at  once  our  admiration  and  our  despair:  yet  discomfiture 
and  defeat  too  often  wait  on  the  practical  attempt  to  realise 
his  plans.  The  confused,  incoherent,  unpremeditated  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  English  leader  of  high  repute  disappoint  and 
astound  his  French  confrere:  yet  somehow  or  other  a  certain 
rough  good  sense,  which  is  wholly  unapparent  in  conversation, 
conducts  him  floundering,  but  effectually,  to  his  end.  The 
very  logical  perfection  of  the  Frenchman  leads  him  astray  by 
ostensibly  irrefragable  steps  pushed  to  an  extreme :  an  English¬ 
man’s  mistrust  of  logic  and  fondness  for  what  is  incomplete  and 
cautious,  constantly  preserves  him  from  error  by  suggesting  in¬ 
defensible,  yet  feasible,  compromises.*  The  one  has,  in  the 

*  This  peculiarity  has  not  escaped  M.  de  Montalembert.  ‘  Tout 
‘d’abord  I’Angleterre,  heureusement  pour  elle,  ne  pratique  pas  le 
‘culte  de  la  logique.  Elle  s’est  de  tout  temps  reserve  I’usage  illi- 
‘  mite  de  la  plus  eclatante  inconsequence,  avec  le  droit  de  ne  pas 
‘  sacrifier  sa  gloire,  son  bonheur,  et  sa  securite,  h  une  logique  plus  ou 
‘  moins  irreprocbable.  Elle  ne  permet  pas  k  des  esprits  chim^riques, 
‘  violents  et  absolus,  de  I’egarer  par  leur  d4ductions  et  de  I’opprimer 

‘  par  leur  conclusions . C'est  la  qu’eclate  surtout  la  sagesse 

‘superieure  dont  cette  nation  est  dou4e.  Aprks  avoir  pos4  ou  ac- 
*cept4  un  principe,  elle  ne  se  laisse  pas  conduire  cn  son  nom  a 
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highest  degree,  the  instinct  of  action, —  the  other  the  gift  of 
intellicrcnce.  The  scientific  man  brings  to  his  work  a  splendid 
case  of  instruments,  with  metres  and  millimetres  innumerable: 
the  comparatively  uneducated  practical  man  perplexes  and 
disgusts  his  rival  by  an  obstinate  and  unreasoning,  yet  suc¬ 
cessful,  adherence  to  ‘  the  rule  of  thumb.’ 

Writers,  therefore,  in  either  land,  to  whom  favouring  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  inherent  sympathy  have  given  an  insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  the  neighbouring  nation,  can  scarcely 
render  a  greater  service  than  by  endeavouring  to  extend  this 
insight  to  their  countrymen ;  especially  at  a  conjuncture  like 
the  present,  when  an  intimate  alliance  and  a  close  interweaving 
of  interests  make  it  peculiarly  important  that  no  misconception 
or  want  of  cordial  sentiment  should  be  suffered  to  exist.  Few 
men  in  France  are  more  qualified  to  undertake  this  good  work 
than  the  two  eminent  politicians  whose  writings  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  —  widely  different  as  they  are  in 
character,  position,  and  antecedents.  M.  de  Remusat,  long  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  Louis  Philippe,  a 
liberal  Orlcanist  of  the  nuance  Thiers,  and  formerly  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of  that  statesman,  has, 
sinee  the  coup-Jetat,  been  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  the  most  influential  and 
highly  reputed  publication  in  France  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire 
Continent.  He  has  long  laboured  to  explain  to  his  readers 
the  peculiarities  and  anomalies  of  our  constitution  and  our 
character:  he  has  studied  both  most  carefully,  and  appears  to 
us  to  have  penetrated  their  spirit  thoroughly,  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  every  thing  except  some  matters  of  detail  which  a 
foreigner  can  scarcely  ever  master.  He  admires  us  with  a 
cordiality  which  is  very  rare,  and  yet  with  a  critical  and  dis¬ 
criminating  appreciation  which  renders  his  admiration  the  more 
gratifying.  Perhaps  the  four  Frenchmen  who  best  understand 
England  are  M.  de  Remusat,  Count  Montalembert,  M.  Guizot, 
and  the  Emperor ;  and  of  these  we  incline  to  think  that  the  first 
does  us  the  most  perfect  justice,  —  partly  from*  more  minute 
study,  partly  from  instinctive  sympathy,  but  still  more  from  a 
peculiarity  of  mind  which  is  rare  in  any  land,  and  rarest  of  all 
probably  in  France.  M.  de  Remusat’s  enemies  (if  he  have 
any)  say  that  he  has  no  convictions;  his  friends  prefer  to 

‘  I’utopie  ou  a  I’abime.  Elle  se  defie  meme  avec  raison  de  I’empire 
‘  des  theories,  qui  sont  en  politique,  plus  que  partout  ailleurs,  sujettes 
‘  k  caution,  et  I’on  peut  dire  que  son  histoire  est  celle  d’  une  lutte 
‘  constante  contre  les  consequences  exagerees  des  principes  qu’elle  a 
*  reconn  us  ou  subis.* 
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express  the  same  idea  by  saying  that  he  has  no  prejudices. 
Plis  mind  is  essentially  passionless  and  philosophic;  he  has 
nothing  of  the  partisan  about  him ;  his  preferences  are  too 
feeble  to  obscure  his  judgment;  a  mental  temperament  of 
singular  coldness,  an  unusual  amount  of  intellectual  fairness, 
joined  to  a  luminous  and  calm  penetration,  and  a  wide  range 
of  illustrative  knowledge,  give  him  rare  advantages  for  arriving 
at  the  truth.  And  the  article  (‘  La  Reforme  Administrative 
‘  en  Angleterre ’) — which  he  published  last  year,  just  at  the 
moment  when  our  Press  was  vituperating  with  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  and  contradictory  exaggerations  our  whole  class  of 
governors  and  our  whole  system  of  government,  and  when  the 
Continent  was  listening  with  implicit  credulity  and  eager  malice 
— is  a  master-piece  of  lucid  exposition,  candid  appreciation,  and 
creditable  feeling. 

M.  de  Montalembert’s  volume  —  originally  published  in  ‘  Le 
Correspondent, ’  a  semi-religious  periodical  —  is  a  work  similar  in 
tone  and  object.  Count  Montalembert  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  orators  and  politicians  of  France;  and  two 
years  ago  his  name  was  in  every  mouth,  apropos  of  his  prose¬ 
cution  by  the  Government  for  a  most  daring  and  admirable  letter 
to  M.  Dupin,  which  he  wrote,  but  did  not  publish.  His  career 
and  character  are  somewhat  remarkable.  Born  in  England,  of  an 
English  mother;  the  last  hereditary  peer  of  France  who  entered 
the  Upi>er  Chamber  before  its  hereditary  nature  was  abolished ; 
a  devout  and  fervent  Catholic,  yet  an  enthusiastic  liberal ;  ex¬ 
hausting  his  ingenuity  to  reconcile  these  two  incompatibilities,  to 
persuade  himself  and  the  world  that  the  union  is  not  a  paradox, 
and  to  escape  from  the  false  positions  in  which  his  rival  loves 
involve  him;  always  in  opposition,  always  in  hot  water, 
always  in  extremes ;  securing  his  own  condemnation  before  even 
the  most  friendly  tribunal  by  the  fierceness  of  his  onslaught  on 
the  Judges,  who  would  fain  have  absolved  him ;  betraying  every 
cause  he  pleaded  by  the  reckless  and  aggressive  vehemence  of 
his  advocacy’;  ‘the  very  Rupert  of  debate;’  yet  undeniably  one 
of  the  most  eloquent,  earnest,  and  daring  men  in  France.  A 
steady  adherent  of  no  party,  because,  hoping  to  use  each  in 
turn  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  deserting  and  as- 
stuling  each  when  he  was  foiled  in  the  design ;  combative  by 
nature,  and  keeping  no  measure  in  his  combativeness;  keen, 
mordant,  and  intolerant  in  his  promiscuous  sarcasm  and  his 
terrible  invective ;  and,  therefore,  delighting  all  parties  in  turn, 
as  his  artillery  was  directed  against  each  in  succession ;  per¬ 
petually  impairincr  his  deserved  weight  by  his  ungovernable 
VOL.  cm.  NO.  ccx.  o  o 
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impetuoeity ;  with  ail  the  mental  and  moral  elements  of  great¬ 
ness,  except  one  —  the  ke}'8tone  of  the  arch,  —  he  seems  des¬ 
tined  always  to  be  prominent,  but  never  to  be  powerful. 
He  has  several  similitudes  among  our  public  men,  but  no 
perfect  analogy  —  Lord  Derby,  if  he  had  any  earnestness  and 
any  elevation ;  Mr.  Roebuck,  if  he  had  more  weight  and  a 
more  defined  aim;  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  had  less  subtilty  and 
more  gall ;  Lord  Brougham,  if  he  were  what  he  was  in  hotter 
and  younger  days ;  would  all  make  a  near  approach  to  Count 
Montalembert’s  peculiar  temj)erament  and  position. 

M.  de  Montalembert  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  his 
political  life  before  the  Revolution  of  1830.  His  first  act  after 
that  event  was  to  establish,  in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  de 
Lamennais,  a  paper  called  ‘  I’Avenir,’  devoted  to  Catholicism 
and  democracy.  Scarcely  was  he  of  age  when  he  was  tried  for 
a  clear  violation  of  the  law  in  opening,  without  authorization 
from  the  Government,  a  school  designed  to  further  religious 
instruction  among  the  poor.  His  next  work  was  to  edit  the 
book  of  Adam  Mickiewiez — ‘  Les  Pelerins  Polonais,’  which 
was  the  original  germ  of  Lamenn.ais’  celebrated  ‘  Paroles  d’un 
‘Croyant’ — with  a  preface  filled  with  the  fiercest  denunciations 
of  the  then  condition  and  administration  of  France.  During 
the  w'hole  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  he  was  a  constant  and 
vehement  assailer  of  the  ministry,  although  ostensibly  an  Or- 
leanist.  He  supported  Louis  Napoleon  on  many  occasions 
during  his  presidency,  as  *the  legitimate  because  the  only 
‘possible’  Chief  of  France.  After  the  coup  cTetatyhe  refused 
to  be  a  senator,  though  he  expressed  in  terms  which  did  him  no 
honour  his  adhesion  to  that  act  of  violence ;  yet  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  declared,  amid  the  rapturous  applause  of  the  Academie 
Fran9aise,  that  ‘  les  revolutions  finissent  toujours  par  des  fous 
*  ou  par  des  scel4rats ;  ’  he  then  entered  the  Corps  Legislatif 
where  he  becante  an  occasional,  but  not  regular  opponent  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  finally  wrote  the  letter  which  gave  such  dire 
offence  at  the  Tuileries,  and  to  wliich  we  have  already  referred. 
He  is  now  only  forty-six  years  of  age,  quite  untamed,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  with  a  great,  certainly  witli  a  stormy  future  before  him. 

‘  Chained  to  excess,  tlie  slave  of  each  extreme,’ 

he  is  in  nearly  every  feature  of  character  the  very  opposite  of 
the  moderate  and  unimpassioned  Remusat ;  yet  he  has  written  in 
defence  and  explanation  of  England  at  the  same  critical  period 
and  in  the  same  friendly  and  enlightened  spirit. 

The  circumstances  which  called  forth  from  these  two  writers 
the  productions  we  are  considering  were  grave  and  critical 
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enough.  At  the  commencement  of  last  year  the  deplorable  suf¬ 
ferings  of  our  Crimean  anny,  caused  by  the  incapacity  of  men,  or 
the  age  and  rustiness  of  system,  which  those  suflPerings  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate,  had  produced  a  profound  impression  through¬ 
out  Europe.  They  were  laid  bare  without  the  slightest  reticence 
by  the  entire  press  of  England ;  they  were  needlessly  exagge¬ 
rated  and  extravagantly  coloured  by  some  of  its  most  powerful 
organs ;  they  were  not  only  affirmed  in  the  most  unmeasured 
language  by  opposition  orators  in  Parliament,  but  were  avowed 
by  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
‘  horrible,  heart-rending,  and  unaccountable.’  These  state¬ 
ments,  given  to  the  world  on  such  unquestionable  authority, 
were,  naturally  enough,  propagated  on  the  Continent  with  eager 
iteration.  That  they  should  have  been  received  there  with 
ready  credulity,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  with  malignant  joy, 
is  no  matter  for  surprise  or  for  complaint ;  nor  that  they  were 
everywhere  bailed  as  proofs  and  symptoms  of  the  weakness  and 
decadence  of  England.  That  many  friends  of  liberty  both  here 
and  abroad  should  have  been  staggered  and  alarm^  at  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  blunders  which  apparently  spoke  so  ill  for  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  people  and  the  wisdom  of  the  institutions  under 
which  such  failures  could  occur,  was  natural  enough.  But 
we  may  well  feel  both  regret  and  shame  when  we  remember 
that  there  were  not  wanting  even  in  this  country  hundreds  of 
declaimers  who  could  find  no  other  explanation  of  these  sad 
blunders  and  shortcomings  than  the  treachery,  incapacity,  or 
corruption  of  our  rulers ;  and  not  a  few  writers  to  whom  they 
suggested  nothing  better  than  an  extravagant  admiration,  and 
a  hinted  imitation,  of  the  despotic  government  whose  mo¬ 
mentary  superiority  contrasted  so  strongly  with  our  own  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  against  the  monstrous  deductions  of  these  men  of 
feeble  vision,  scanty  charity,  and  tottering  faith,  that  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  raised  his  battery.  He  addresses  himself  to 
prove  to  continental  politicians  that  England’s  failures  are  no 
indications  of  England’s  weakness  or  approaching  fall ;  and  to 
show  to  the  timid  friends  of  freedom,  who  neither  comprehend 
her  real  strength  nor  are  content  to  pay  her  necessary  price,  how 
immeasurably  more  vast  her  resources  really  are  than  those  of 
the  centralised  and  arbitrary  power  for  which,  in  a  moment  of 
unworthy  panic,  they  were  tempted  to  exchange  her. 

And  here,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  feelings  of  some  of  our 
parliamentary  friends  across  the  Channel,  we  must  say  a  passing 
word  on  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  much  misconstruction 
and  to  not  a  little  irritation.  The  friends  of  self-government 
and  of  representative  institutions  in  France  cannot  forgive  the 
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English  nation  for  their  cordial  reception  and  undisguised  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Ruler  who  so  arbitrarily  and  violently  suppressed 
those  institutions  among  a  neighbouring  people.  They  are 
exceedingly  sore  at  our  acquiescence  in  their  calamity,  the 
readiness  of  which,  they  say,  bespeaks  apathy  for  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  a  profound  and  insolent  conviction  of  their  incapacity 
or  unripeness  for  those  political  blessings  which  we  cherish  so 
fondly  and  so  proudly.  This  soreness  breaks  out  repeatedly  in 
tbe  volume  of  M.  de  Montalembert  *  and  the  article  of  M.  de 
Remusat;  and  indeed  it  is  universal  and  extreme  among  all 
the  Orleanists  and  most  of  the  Republicans.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  feeling;  we  feel  no  inclination  to  resent  the 
bitterness  w'ith  which  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  nor  can  we 
altogether  deny  the  justice  of  the  reproach.  But  our  friends 
have  not  quite  understood  the  origin  and  all  the  causes  of  the 
manifestations  which  have  so  much  annoyed  them.  They 
cannot  deny  that  they  had,  not  once  but  re[)eatedly,  deplorably 
mismanaged  parliamentary  government  by  the  extreme  beha¬ 
viour  of  their  factions,  and  had  brought  that  system  into  dis¬ 
credit  by  such  mismanagement.  We,  on  our  side,  may  admit 
that  we  drew  from  this  mismanagement  too  harsh  and  rapid  a 
conclusion  as  to  their  unfitness  and  incompctency,  and  that 
we  ought  to  have  remembered  that  our  own  successful  handling 
of  that  peculiar  and  anomalous  mode  of  rule  has  been  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  effort,  experiment,  and  failure.  We 
ought  to  have  been  more  generous  and  long  suffering  in  our 
judgment  of  a  people  whose  conceptions  of  liberty  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own,  though  their  passion  for  it  may  be  as  ve¬ 
hement  and  ineradicable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should 
learn  to  make  allowance  for  the  natural  impatience  of  a  sober 
race  who  see  others,  time  after  time,  jeopardise  and  sacrifice 
personal  independence  and  civil  rights  from  want  of  the  com¬ 
monest  mutu^  moderation  and  forbearance  among  their  factions; 
and  who,  if  they  love  liberty  as  the  first  of  blessings,  love  tran¬ 
quillity  and  security  as  the  second,  —  as  the  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  its  permanence,  and  as  the  dearest  boon  which  it  can 
purchase.  The  liberal  party  in  England,  and  England  gene¬ 
rally,  accepted  the  forcible  change  of  government  in  France, 


*  ‘  Enfin,  depuis  quelques  annees,  I’Angleterre  a  tellement  varie 
dans  son  attitude,  elle  a  passe  si  brusquenient  des  exces  de  I’invective 
aux  exces  de  I’adulation ;  elle  a  tant  oubli<^  tant  dissimule,  tant  sa- 
crifie  le  droit  et  la  liberte  k  son  ambition,  a  ses  craintes,  a  ses 
intercts ;  elle  semblait  abdiquer  si  completement  I’honneur  de  ses 

institutions  libres  devant  la  force  du  principe  contraire . C’a 

et4  le  coup  de  grace  pour  plus  d’un  noble  coeur  parmi  nous.’  (P.  6.) 
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though  not  without  great  reluctance ;  they  were  not  insensible 
to  the  grave  culpability  of  the  proceeding  or  the  arbitrary 
violence  of  the  blow,  but  they  saw  passions  and  circum¬ 
stances  fast  ripening  for  a  civil  war;  they  were  grievously 
alarmed  at  the  imminent  prospect  of  a  social  convulsion,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  extent  and  horror  all  previous  ones  since  1792  ; 
and  they  saw  no  other  solution  of  the  crisis  than  in  an  act  of 
power  at  once  sudden,  unconstitutional,  and  extreme.  In 
short,  they  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  France  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  one  of  ‘  those  dreadful  exigencies  in  which  ’  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke)  ‘  morality  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
‘  suspension  of  her  own  rules  in  favour  of  her  own  principles.’ 
Hence  it  was  not  the  successful  and  skilful  usurper  that  we 
recognised  so  promptly  and  absolved  perhaps  too  readily,  but 
the  Cromwell  who  had  cut  a  knot  which  it  seemed  that  no  con¬ 
trivance  could  untie,  and  who,  patriotically  or  selfishly,  had 
saved  his  country  from  a  great  calamity  by  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime.  We  left  the  question  of  his  condemnation  or 
acquittal  in  abeyance  till  we  should  have  seen  the  use  which  he 
made  of  the  power  so  unconstitutionally  seized.  Not  logically 
perhaps,  but  after  the  fashion  of  our  tribe,  we  reserved  our 
judgment  of  the  past  till  we  could  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
future. 

The  cordiality  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  reception  in  this  country 
—  which  was  the  real  gravamen  of  our  national  oflence — 
admits  of  a  further  explanation.  Three  or  four  causes  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  enthusiastic  character.  In  the  first  place  we 
received  him,  without  reference  to  himself  or  his  antecedents, 
as  the  ruler  and  representative  of  our  great  rival  nation,  with 
which  we  had  then  for  the  first  time  formed  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  of  the  closest  intimacy.  We  were  anxious 
to  show  to  France  how  hearty  was  our  friendship;  how  sin¬ 
cere  our  reconciliation;  how  generous  and  earnest  our  desire 
to  bury  in  oblivion  all  former  jealousies  and  animosities ;  how 
unfeigned  our  delight  at  a  uhion  on  which  we  instinctively 
felt,  and  deliberately  and  profoundly  believe,  so  much  of  the 
future  welfare  of  Europe  and  of  humanity  must  hang.  Next, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Englishmen  have  a  peculiar  and 
inveterate  admiration  for  all  who  have  raised  themselves  —  who 
are  the  sons  of  their  own  deeds — the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes.  We  always  do  honour  to  the  man,  be  he  lawyer, 
soldier,  or  politician,  who  has  risen  from  nothing.  To  this 
feeling  was  added  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  that  was  roman¬ 
tic  and  picturesque  in  the  history  of  the  man  then  making 
his  progress  through  unexampled  crowds  in  a  royal  carriage ; — 
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how  he  who  was  now  the  Queen’s  guest  had  once  been  a  special 
constable  in  London  streets  —  how  he,  who  was  now  Emperor 
of  the  first  nation  of  the  Continent,  had  seven  years  before  been 
a  poor  and  obscure  exile  on  our  shores.  In  all  this,  it  must  be 
emitted,  there  was  much  to  excite  the  imagination  and  to 
excuse  the  somewhat  extravagant  ebullition  of  welcome  which 
waited  on  his  progress  through  the  city.  But,  again,  much  of 
this  enthusiasm  was  due  to  the  lady  who  accompanied  him. 
Had  he  come  without  his  Empress,  his  reception  would  have  been 
decidedly  less  w'arm.  Her  history,  no  less  than  her  rare  grace 
and  beauty,  contributed  to  this  result.  If  the  English  people 
have  a  weakness  for  a  man  who  has  raised  himself  from  an 
obscure  position,  they  have  another  weakness  —  analogous  and 
not  less  marked  —  for  a  great  man  who  has  married  for  love. 
The  French,  we  are  told,  Avere  disappointed  because  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  not  married  a  Royal  Princess ;  the  English  would  have 
deemed  it  a  derogation  from  his  personal  grandeur  if  he  had. 
One  thing  Avas  wanting  to  the  popularity  of  George  III.  Avith 
the  masses  —  that  he  should  have  married  Lady  Sarah  Lennox 
in  place  of  a  cold  and  unattractive  German.  This  one  croAvn- 
ing  claim  Louis  Napoleon  had ;  and  by  that,  more  than  by 
almost  any  one  other  characteristic,  did  he  captivate  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  middle  and  loAver  classes  of  our  island.  And,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  and  as  a  final  clue  to  the  explanation  of 
the  oftensiA’e  phenomenon,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  open, 
straightforward,  cordial,  honourable  dealing  of  the  Emjnjror 
with  this  country  ever  since  he  became  our  ally,  was  felt  by 
our  statesmen  to  present  a  most  Avelcome  '  and  favourable 
contrast  with  the  circumstances  Avhich  had  marked  our  inter¬ 
course  with  the  French  Court  under  both  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

It  may  be  that  all  these  considerations  weighed  too  strongly 
in  our  minds ;  it  may  be  that  we  too  readily  overlooked  ante¬ 
cedents  Avhich,  in  the  eye  of  stern  moralists,  should  have  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  brilliancy  of  the  actual  scene ;  it  may  be  that 
we  lavished  on  a  child  of  fortune  and  successful  daring  the 
unmeasured  admiration  Avhich  is  strictly  due  only  to  genius 
consecrated  to  a  great  cause  and  to  courage  hallowed  by  unself¬ 
ishness  and  held  in  check  by  humanity  and  good  faith.  ‘  We 
*  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.’  But  the  explanation 
we  haA'e  given  is  the  true  one,  and  may  serve  to  explain  our 
conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  parluimentarians  of  France. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  tlie  consideration  of  M.  de 
Montalembert’s  remarks  on  *  the  political  future  of  England.* 
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The  following  is  his  statement  of  ‘  the  position  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  ’  — 

‘  Que  Vii  devenir  I’Angleterre !  se  demande-t-on  partout  sur  le 
continent.  En  Angleterre  meme,  la  qaestion  doit  se  poser  au  fond 
de  plus  d’an  cocur.  Mais  en  dehors  des  preoccupations  de  la  po- 
liti({ue  contemporaine  ou  du  patriotisme  alarme,  et  pour  le  petit 
nombre  de  ceux  qui  professent  encore  le  culte  de  la  liberte  et  de  la 
dignite  humaine,  il  n’y  a  pas,  u  I’heure  qu’il  est,  de  problcme  plus 
vital  que  celui  des  destinees  prochaines  de  I’Angleterre. 

‘Nul  ne  peut  se  le  dissimuler,  il  s’est  fornie  de  par  le  monde  une 
opinion  defavorable  a  la  securite  de  cettc  grande  nation,  h  la  duree 
de  ses  glorieuses  institutions,  et  mume  a  sa  moralite  politique.  La 
confiance  sans  bornes,  I’envie  trop  legitime,  I’admiration  passionee 
qu’elle  inspirait  depuis  un  siecle  aux  csprits  eclaires,  aux  ames 
genereuses,  ont  fait  place  peu  a  peu  a  des  sentiments  tres-dii- 
ferents.  Pendant  que  les  anciens  et  fideles  partisans  de  I’Angle- 
terre  et  de  tout  ce  qu’elle  represente  dans  le  monde  en  sont  encore 
a  la  defiance  ou  a  I’apprehension,  ses  adversaires,  en  nombre  tou- 
jours  grossissant,  appellent  et  saluent  d’avance  la  chute  de  la  vieille 
Angleterre.  Lit  comme  ailleurs,  absolutistes  et  democrates  s’en- 
tendent  au  fond,  pour  former  les  meraes  voeux,  applaudir  a  la  meme 
catastrophe.  L' Angleterre  a  trop  longtemps  confondu  les  uns  et 
les  autres.  Elle  a  donne  un  trop  eclatant  dementi  a  la  fausse 
logique,  a  la  fausse  science  et  aux  passions  implacables  des  esprits 
absolus.  Sa  force  toujours  croissante,  sa  liberte  sans  bornes,  sa 
prosperite  sans  rivale  I'ournissent  de  trop  formidables  arguments  a 
la  fois  contre  la  demagogie  socialiste  qui  veut  tout  passer  au  crible 
d’une  egalite  sauvage,  et  contre  cette  theorie  monarchique  qui  ne 
sait  preserver  les  peoples  du  desordre  et  de  la  terreur  qu’en  les 
refoulant  dans  le  silence  et  le  neant.’  (P.  1.) 

M.  de  Kemusat  gives  a  precisely  similar  account  of  the  state 
of  feeling  on  the  Continent  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  publication  of  our  Crimean  disasters,  and  by 
the  exaggerated  comments  of  our  own  newspapers  upon  them. 
Both  gentlemen  then  proceed  to  expose  and  to  denounce  the 
monstrous  logic  of  those  who,  because  we  had  encountered 
terrible  suffering  and  displayed  much  mismanagement  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war  undertaken  after  forty  years  of  peace, 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  star  of  Enghuid  was  about 
to  set  for  ever,  and  the  not  less  rash  inferences  of  those  faith¬ 
less  liberals  here,  and  those  exulting  reactionists  abroad,  who 
argued  from  the  positive  calamities  of  the  British  army,  and 
a  compar’ison  of  them  with  those  suffered  by  the  French,  that 
a  constitutional  government  could  not  carry  on  war  successfully, 
and  that  free  institutions  were  incompatible  with,  or  unfavour¬ 
able  to,  vigorous  external  action.  M.  de  B«musat,  in  particular, 
with  great  clearness  and  candour,  explains  the  principal,  though 
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by  no  means  the  sole,  reason  why,  at  the  outset,  the  French 
troops  in  the  Crimea  were  so  much  better  provided  than  our¬ 
selves.  He  reminds  both  the  premature  desponders  and  the 
premature  exulters  that  the  characteristic  of  English  warfare 
has  never  been  prompt  preparation,  but  indefatigable  perse¬ 
verance, — always  failure  at  the  commencement,  redeemed  by 
success  at  last ;  that,  at  the  outset  of  a  contest  following  a 
whole  generation  of  tranquil  inaction,  inexperience  in  the 
leaders,  and  imperfection  in  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  army,  were  matters  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  that,  besides  this,  we  had  been  so  long  at  peace 
as  to  have  almost  forgotten  that  war  was  inevitably  a  condition 
of  hardship  and  of  suffering,  and  we  were  therefore  shocked 
and  surprised  at  many  things  which,  in  truth,  were  onl}'  the 
constant  differences  between  the  life  in  barracks  at  home,  and 
tlie  life  of  camps  during  actual  hostility. 

‘  Sans  aucune  jalousie  et  dans  un  esprit  de  bienveillante  justice  et 
de  fraternite  d’armes,  les  Anglais  ont  oppose  ^  leur  propre  exemple 
Texemple  des  Fran9ais.  Nous  n’avons  nulle  tentation  de  contester  que 
I’epreuve  de  cette  annee  ait  etc,  aux  yeux  du  nionde,  glorieuse  pour 
nos  chers  soldats ;  nous  disons  meme  sincerement  que  nous  croyons 
aux  Fran^ais  plus  d’aptitude  naturelle  a  la  guerre  qu’aux  Anglais, 
a  la  guerre  bien  entendu,  non  au  combat :  il  n’y  a  point  de  troupes 
plus  braves  que  les  troupes  Anglaises ;  mais  faire  la  guerre  n’est 
pas  se  battre  seulement :  e’est  faire  tous  les  metiers  a  la  fois  et  les 
faire  en  hate,  au  milieu  de  la  confusion,  du  denuement  et  du  peril. 
C’est  pour  un  soldat,  remplacer  au  besoin  le  terrassier,  le  bucheron, 
le  ma^on,  le  charpentier,  le  menuissier,  le  tailleur,  le  blanchisseur, 
le  boucher,  Ic  cuisinier,  le  boulanger,  sans  avoir  toujours  les  instru¬ 
ments  et  les  materiaux  de  toutes  ces  professions ;  c’est  vivre  de 
privations  et  d’expediens.  Laquelle  des  deux  races  est  plus  propre 
a  ce  genre  d’industrie  ?  Nous  croyons  le  savoir,  et  nous  rappel- 
lerons  aux  Anglais  quelques  circonstances  particulieres  a  notre  pays, 
et  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  toutes  nous  envier.  Toujours  la  France  a  du  se 
preoccuper  des  guerres  d’invasion,  e’est-h-dire  qu’elle  a  ete  ^  toutes 
les  epoques  exposee  aux  plus  grandes  operations  militaires  que  le 

temps  comportat . Endn  comment  oublier  que,  militairement 

parlant,  nous  n’avons  pas  eu  la  paix,  nous,  depuis  1830?  Nous 
avons  eu  en  Algeria  vingt  ans  de  guerre  au  moins,  parfois  jusqu’a 
cent  mille  combattans.  Et  quelle  guerre !  la  guerre  dans  le  desert, 
un  ennemi  insaisissable  et  cruel,  des  embuches  de  toutes  sortes,  un 
pays  sterile,  un  climat  changeant,  des  lieux  insalubres,  des  saisons 
meurtrieres  ;  toutes  les  souifrances,  toutes  les  privations,  toutes  les 
difficultes  ont  aguerri  les  corps  et  les  ames  et  fored  toutes  les 
intelligences  a  chercher  par  methode  ou  par  instinct  tous  les  moyens 
de  conserver  la  force,  la  sante,  I’entrnin,  les  vivres,  les  armes.  II  n’y 
a  point  d’ecole  superieure  a  la  guerre  d’Afrique  pour  former  les 
hommes  aux  vertus  et  aux  talens  individuels  du  soldat ;  il  n’y  en  a 
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point  qui  ait  plus  appris  aux  chefs  et  aux  administrateurs  le  devoir 
et  Tart  de  veiller  au  physique  et  au  moral  des  hommes  et  de  leur 
rendre  supportable  le  cruel  labeur  au  prix  duquel  la  gloire  s’ach^te. 

. Que  la  guerre  se  prolonge,  et  elle  donnera  aux  troupes 

Anglaises  ce  qui  peut  leur  manquer,  ou  plutot  elle  le  leur  a  dejh 
donne,  et  je  suis  sur  que  les  plaintes,  fondees  peut-ctre  a  la  fin  de 
1854,  ne  le  sont  deja  plus  a  la  fin  de  1855.’  {Remusat.) 

M.  de  Montalembert  ventures  on  a  similar  prophecy. 

‘  Quelle  que  soit  la  fortune  de  la  guerre  actuelle,  on  peut-etre  assure 
que  le  peuple  Anglais  y  mettra  toute  I’encrgie,  toute  la  perseverance 
quo  comportent  son  histoire  et  son  caractere  national,  et  de  plus  toute 
I’ardeiir  que  developpe  la  pratique  des  institutions  fibres.  II  fera 
voir  encore  une  fois,  comme  de  1792  h  181 1,  que  la  discussion,  la 
critique,  la  publicite  la  plus  illimitee,  I’intervention  quotidienne  de 
la  presse  et  de  la  tribune,  I’usage  et  meme  Tabus  de  tous  les  droits, 
n’utent  rien,  chez  un  peuple  vraiment  digne  d’etre  fibre,  a  Telasticite, 
h  la  vigeur,  a  la  Constance,  qui  sont  les  conditions  et  les  garanties  de 
la  victoire.'  (P.  16.) 

How  these  generous  and  confident  prophecies  have  been  or 
would  have  been  fulfilled,  the  admirable  condition  of  efficiency 
and  comfort  of  our  Crimean  army  at  the  present  moment,  and 
our  enormous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  (and  now  unneces¬ 
sary)  campaign,  sufficiently  testify.  We  are  only  just  now  in  a 
position  fully  and  dispassionately  to  estimate  the  causes  of  our 
early  disasters  in  the  Crimea,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to 
those  endured  by  our  allies.  These  may  be  stated  in  a  very 
few  words.  On  the  more  perfect  preparation  of  the  French  for 
every  part  of  war  except  actual  combat,  we  can  add  nothing  to 
the  lucid  explanation  just  quoted  from  M.  de  Kuinusat.  It 
belongs  to  the  different  systems  invariably  pursued  by  the  two 
nations  ;  —  to  our  military  life  in  barracks,  to  their  military  life 
in  camp ;  —  to  our  insular,  to  their  exposed  position ;  — in  part 
to  the  varying  genius  of  the  rivals  and  allies.  Our  army  pre¬ 
pares  for  war  when  war  begins:  at  other  times  it  is,  in  a 
manner,  laid  up  in  ordinary ;  its  preparation  is  therefore  always 
behindhand;  and  it  is  only  towards  the  third  campaign  that 
it  arrives  at  perfection, — just  as  a  phlegmatic,  but  powerful, 
racer  or  wrestler  only  gets  into  fall  wind  about  the  time 
when  his  adversary  is  becoming  out  of  breath.  The  French 
army,  like  our  Indian  army,  is  always  ready  because  always  on 
a  war  footing, — always  in  the  active  exercise  of  its  profession. 
How  truly  this  is  the  real  explanation  may  be  learned  from 
a  comparison  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  armies  before 
Sebastopol  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  got  up  to  our 
full  speed  and  strength :  our  allies  are  exhausted  and  suffering. 
Our  troops  are  in  possession  of  every  conceivable  comfort,  and 
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in  the  best  spirits  and  vigour;  the  French,  we  regret  to  say,  have 
been  enduring  grievous  privations,  both  in  food  and  clothing. 
They  have  sometimes  lost  by  disease  and  hardship  120  men 
a  day :  we,  on  an  average,  not  Jive  a  week,  and  sometimes  not 
one.  In  short,  the  relative  conditions  of  the  two  allied  forces 
in  February,  1856,  were  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they 
were  in  February,  1855. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  sufferings  anddosses  of  the  F rench  have 
been  far  greater  than  was  generally  supposed.  They  concealed 
and  extenuated  the  amount  of  their  disasters :  we  proclaimed 
and  exaggerated  ours.  The  precise  truth  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  generally  known.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  did  not  lose  in  all 
25,000  men, — we  understand  not  above  20,000:  it  is  confessed 
tliat,  in  the  same  period,  they  lost  60,000  at  least.  Again,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  relative  local  situation  of 
the  two  armies  before  Sebastopol  been  reversed,  their  internal 
condition  would  have  been  in  considerable  measure  reversed  also. 
On  landing  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the 
French  army  claimed  the  right,  as  being,  in  military  tradition  and 
fancy,  ‘the  post  of  honour:’  abutting  on  the  sea,  and  being 
therefore  protected  and  aided  by  the  ships,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
post  of  safety.  But  it  was  conceded  to  them,  partly  out  of  com¬ 
pliment,  partly  because  we  had  cavalry  and  they  had  not ;  and 
we  were  therefore  better  fitted  for  an  exposed  jiosltion.  But 
when  the  phin  was  changed,  and  the  flank  march  made  to  the 
south  of  the  beleaguered  city,  the  French  chose  the  left  attack, 
and  thus  again  found  themselves  nearest  to  the  sea.  Their 
camp  was  not  two  miles  from  their  port:  ours  was  seven. 
They  had  more  than  one  port ;  and  tlieir  principal  one, 
Kamicsch,  was  much  more  open  and  accessible  than  Balaclava. 
They  had  several  tracks  over  turf  to  their  encampment,  and 
when  one  tvas  cut  up  they  could  make  another  by  simply 
moving  twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  one  side ;  we  had  but  one 
possible  path  from  Balaclava  to  the  front  (after  the  Woronzow 
I  road  was  closed  to  us  by  the  Russian  batteries),  and  this  lay 

partly  through  a  gorge,  and  partly  through  what,  in  fine 
weather,  was  an  impalpable  dust,  and  what,  in  wet  weather, 
became  an  impracticable  morass, —  varying,  in  fact,  as  the  roads 
about  Cheltenham  are  said  to  do,  between  powder  and  poma¬ 
tum.  That,  in  many  respects,  our  allies  managed  far  better  at 
first  than  we  did,  there  can  be  no  question :  that  it  was  made 
possible  for  them  to  do  so  by  their  position  is  equally  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  that  much  of  our  misery  was  unavoidable  by  any 
skill,  is  now  clear  to  all  who  have  been  in  the  Crimea.  When 
we  failed  or  omitted  to  take  Sebastopol  by  a  coup-de-main; 
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when  the  surprise,  which  we  designed,  was  exchanged  for  a 
siege,  which  we  had  not  contemplated ;  when  the  result  of  the 
bombardment  of  the  17th  of  October  showed  what  a  long  and 
difficult  and  unexpected  task  lay  before  us;  when  it  became 
certain  that  we  must  winter  in  the  trenches;  and  when  the 
inadequacy  of  Balaclava  for  the  requirements  of  an  army  such 
as  ours  was  perceived,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  avail¬ 
able  landing-place  on  that  rocky  coast  was  known,  —  it  became 
obvious  to  every  eye  that  terrible  difficulties  and  sufferings 
were  at  hand.  Then,  every  effort  was  made  by  every  body, 
—  but  preparations  began  when  the  things  to  be  prepared  were 
wanted  on  the  instant.  The  work  to  be  done  was  greater 
than  the  means  to  do  it.  Our  harbour-space  was  inadequate ; 
the  season  was  exceptional ;  what  was  a  hard,  dry  road  at  night, 
was  a  deep  swamp  by  morning;  hurricane  and  cholera  were 
added  to  our  calamities ;  every  thing  came  upon  the  unhappy 
authorities  at  once,  and  every  misfortune  reacted  upon,  and 
aggravated,  every  other.  It  is  painful  to  look  back  upon  such 
scenes.  They  are  full  of  matter  for  grief,  for  warning,  for 
blame, —  but  for  gratitude  and  encouragement  likewise.  Thus 
much  remains  unquestionable :  no  army  ever  bore  such  miseries 
so  nobly ;  no  nation  ever  made  such  generous  and  gigantic 
efforts  to  relieve  them  ;  and  no  disasters  were  ever  surmounted 
and  retrieved  so  rapidly  and  so  entirely.  Within  six  months 
the  troops  passed  from  the  intensity  of  suffering  and  privation 
to  the  height  of  efficiency  and  comfort. 

The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  when  it  is  possible  to  enter  upon 
a  really  critical  examination  of  the  military  operations,  and 
the  military  administration,  of  the  two  allied  armies  in  the 
Crimea ;  nor  do  we  now  allude  to  the  subject  for  the  invidious 
purpose  of  drawing  any  contrast  between  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  exploits  of  the  French  troops  have  been  celebrated 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  in  this  country  as  those  of  our  own 
soldiers;  and  the  glory  they  won  on  the  same  fields  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  both  armies  in  the  same  ungrudging  spirit.  But 
justice  to  the  memory  of  those  who  are  no  more  leads  us  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recording  in  this  place  a  few 
facts  connected  with  Lord  Raglan’s  part  in  these  operations, 
which  will  be  confirmed  when  the  history  of  the  campaign  is 
more  accurately  written.*  As  the  commander-in-chief  of  an 

*  A  most  incorrect  and  bombastic  narrative  of  tlie  Crimean  Ex¬ 
pedition  has  just  been  published  in  Paris  by  a  Baron  de  Bazancoart, 
sent  out,  it  seems,  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  but  as  a 
contribution  to  history  it  is  entirely  worthless ;  it  treats  the  British 
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army  in  difficulties  Lord  Raglan’s  administrative  abilities  may 
justly  be  censured;  but  on  the  field  of  battle  he  showed  a 
quickness  of  eye  and  a  vigour  of  judgment  which  have  not 
been  equalled  by  any  officer  engaged  in  the  late  war.  It  was 
Lord  Raglan  who,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
urged  the  necessity  of  instantly  pursuing  the  flying  enemy ;  but 
the  English  aide-de-camp  who  was  des{)atched  with  this  message 
to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  found  that  hnive  officer  struggling  with 
the  anguish  of  pain  and  apjiroaching  death.  An  answer  was 
given  that  the  troops  were  too  fatigued  to  advance  that  even¬ 
ing;  and  when  this  great  opportunity  had  been  lost.  Lord 
Raglan  himself  resolved  not  to  move  till  his  wounded  were  in 
safety.  Lord  Raglan  intended  to  follow  up  the  first  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  town  on  the  17  th  October  by  an  assault,  but  this 
plan  was  defeated  by  the  explosion  and  destruction  of  the 
French  batteries,  and  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of  General 
Canrohert  to  attack  the  place.  When  the  Russian  army  was 
in  full  and  disorderly  retreat  after  the  failure  of  the  combined 
attack  at  Inkermann,  Lord  Raglan  conjured  General  Canrohert 
to  bring  up  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  in  order  to 
pursue  the  enemy  and  complete  his  destruction.  In  spite  of 
the  earnest  entreaties  and  representations  of  his  colleague,  the 
French  commander-in-chief  declined  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  giving  this  order;  and  it  is  due  to  the  high  character  of 
General  Canrohert  to  add,  that  he  has  since  been  heard  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  did  not  make  the  movement  which 
Lord  Raglan  proposed.  Even  in  the  last  charge  at  Inkermann, 
General  Canrohert  had  insisted  that  the  Guards,  broken  as 
they  were,  should  advance  with  the  French  columns,  saying, 
‘  Les  Zouaves  feront  mieux  s’ils  voient  les  Black  Caps' 
Again,  the  expedition  to  Kertch  was  planned  by  Lord  Raglan 
and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons;  the  consent  of  the  French  general 
was  reluctantly  given ;  once  the  troops  were  actually  recalled 
and  disembarked;  and  the  great  success  which  attended  that 
movement  was,  in  a  manner,  forced  on  our  allies.  Lastly,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  had  either  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  or  Lord 
Raglan  lived  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  great  enterprise 
they  had  begun  twelve  months  before,  the  victory  of  the  8th 
September  would  not  have  stopped  where  it  did,  and  that  the 
blow,  which  only  needed  an  eye  and  a  hand  to  direct  it,  would 


army  in  the  East  with  ludicrous  unfairness ;  it  dresses  Up  every 
achievement  of  the  French  with  fantastic  partiality ;  and  we  have 
heard  it  loudly  condemned  and  repudiated  by  many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  officers  in  the  army  of  our  gallant  allies. 
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have  been  struck  home.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
British  army  and  the  British  generals  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  their  full  part  in  all  the  great  operations  of  the  war, 
and  the  disparaging  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  of  our 
forces  on  the  Continent  is  mainly  due  to  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  circulated  by  ourselves. 

Both  M.  de  Remusat  and  M.  de  Montalembert  trample  upon 
the  shallow  reasoning  and  baseless  fallacies  of  those  who  infer 
from  the  administrative  superiority  of  the  French  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  that  a  constitutional  government 
is  necessarily  incapable  of  equalling  a  despotic  one  in  military 
enterprises.  ‘  II  n’est  pas  vrai,’  says  the  former ;  — 

‘  II  n’est  pas  vrai  —  que  les  Anglais  se  gardent  de  le  croire,  la 
perfidie  tenterait  seule  de  la  leur  persuader — non,  il  n’est  pas  vrai 
que  le  systeme  constitutionnel  soit  un  obstacle  ^  la  bonne  tenue,  ^ 
I’habile  entretien,  a  I’education  guerriere  d’une  grande  armee. 
Toutes  nos  institutions  militaires,  penetrees  de  I’esprit  de  la  revo¬ 
lution  Fran^aise,  se  sont  developpees,  perfectionnees,  fixees  sous  ce 
gouvernement.  Jamais  chez  nous  I’interet  de  I’armee  n’a  etc  pris 
plus  a  cocur  que  depuis  trente  ans,  et  Ton  ne  persuadera  qu’^  des 
sots  ou  a  des  valets  que  la  libertc  politique  n’attise  point  le  foyer  du 
patriotisme  et  de  I’honneur.  J’ajouterai,  car  je  suis  decide  a  tout 
dire,  que  le  caractere  et  la  politique  des  princes  de  la  maison  d’Or- 
leans  les  portaient  a  s’occuper  de  I’armee  avec  une  soUicitude  ardente 
et  ^  vivre  de  la  meme  vie  qu’elle.’  (^Remusat). 

Doubtless  freer  governments  are  slower  machines  than  abso¬ 
lute  ones ;  and  a  centralised  despotism,  wielded  by  the  vigorous 
will  of  a  single  man,  can  almost  always  bring  its  resources 
to  bear  more  promptly  than  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  a 
republic.  Hence  the  resources  of  the  former  —  being  more 
readily  available  —  will  always  appear  greater  than  they  really 
are,  while  those  of  the  former  will  appear  smaller.  But  not 
only  is  this  effect  apparent  merely ;  it  is  apparent  even  only 
for  a  time.  The  more  prolonged  the  struggle  and  the  race,  the 
more  obvious  and  the  more  indisputable  does  the  solid  strength 
of  nations,  whose  force  is  freedom,  stand  forth  in  all  history. 
Their  ultimate  means  are  incalculably  vaster,  though  more  slowly 
and  heavily  brought  into  play.  The  one  is  a  warehouse,  making 
little  show  outside,  but  crammed  with  stores  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret ;  the  other  is  a  shop,  gorgeous  and  inviting,  but  with 
all  its  wealth  displayed  in  the  window  and  on  the  counter.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  war,  England  —  clumsy,  constitutional, 
almost  democratic,  but  opulent  even  to  plethora — is  only  just 
warming  to  her  w’ork,  is  prepared  to  take  the  field  both  by  sea 
and  land  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  as  yet  unparalleled,  is  in  im¬ 
measurably  better  condition  for  the  strife  than  at  the  outset. 
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bears  enormous  taxes  without  grumbling  or  inconvenience,  can 
obtain  any  amount  of  money  she  may  need  at  3^  per  cent., 
and  is  about  to  sheathe  tl>e  sword  witli  undisguised  reluctance 
and  only  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  friend¬ 
ship.  At  the  same  moment  our  autocratic  ally  and  our  despotic 
adversary  are  alike  breathless  and  bleeding,  —  one  in  a  state  of 
utter  impoverishment  and  exhaustion,  and  the  other  deplorably 
embarrassed  in  her  finances,  and  looking  with  the  gravest 
anxiety  on  the  burdens,  present  and  prospective,  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  exertions  she  has  made  in  the  common  cause  — 
burdens  Avhich  we  scarcely  feel,  exertions  which  we  made  with 
case. 

While  confuting  and  ridiculing  with  a  just  contempt  the  men 
who  have  di-awn  such  strange  inferences  as  to  England’s  future 
from  disasters  and  mistakes  which  might  so  naturally  have  been 
anticipated,  and  which  have  been  so  speedily  and  nobly  re¬ 
deemed,  neither  M.  de  Remusat  nor  M.  de  Montalembert  are 
blind  to  the  symptoms  in  our  body  politic,  which  few  even 
among  ourselves  can  view  without  uneasiness.  These  writers 
discern  shrewdly  and  expound  clearly  both  our  safeguards  and 
our  dangers  —  both  the  reasons  which  make  alarmists  fancy 
that  we  arc  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  the  reasons  whidi  satisfy 
them  that  we  are  not.  In  their  opinion  the  principal  peril 
which  menaces  our  freedom  and  our  grandeur  is  our  increasing 
tendency  towards  democracy  on  the  one  hand  and  bureaucracy 
on  the  other.  It  is  natural  that  intelligent  Frenchmen,  ardently 
attached  to  those  liberal  institutions  which  have  so  often — but 
always  transiently  —  been  submerged  in  France,  should  view 
with  perhaps  exaggerated  alarm  the  first  faint  risings  here  of 
the  flood  which  has  overwhelmed  freedom  on  the  Continent ; 
but  their  warnings  are  well  w’orthy  of  grave  attention.  The 
danger  may  be  yet  far  off" ;  we  may  still  have  far  to  travel  in 
the  direction  of  a  development  of  popular  influence  and  a  sys¬ 
tematic  reorganisation  of  our  administrative  departments,  before 
we  reach  the  point  at  which  desirable  amendment  ceases,  and 
perilous  innovation  begins;  but  we  cannot  deny  the  truth  of 
M.  de  Alontalembert’s  prognosis.  Our  face  is  set  towards  those 
two  quarters ;  our  movement,  slow  and  tentative  though  it  be,  is 
in  those  directions ;  and  no  people  are  so  well  qualified  as  French¬ 
men,  both  by  close  and  long  study,  and  by  bitter  and  humiliating 
experience,  to  teach  us  that  democracy  and  bureaucracy  are  in 
mt^ern  times  the  two  most  imminent  and  insidious  foes  of 
genuine  freedom;  that  the  hidden  sympathy  between  them  is 
easily  developed  into  a  fast  alliance ;  and  that  both  become, 
with  alarming  facility  of  transition,  the  auxiliaries  and  instru- 
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ments  of  deepotism.*  There  is  something  almost  touching  in  the 
generous  and  solemn  earnestness  with  which  these  sufferers,  who 
have  succumbed  to  a  malady  which  they  see  about  to  attack  us, 
warn  us  against  its  faintest  symptoms  and  its  earliest  approaches. 
They  know  well  that  that  ‘false  democracy’ — whose  most 
invariable  features  are  impatience  under  public  calamity  and 
suspicion  of  public  virtue ;  unqualified  detestation  of  whatever 
can  resist  its  pressure,  and  is  independent  of  its  control  f — is 
the  most  fatal  enemy,  as  it  is  the  wretched  counterfeit,  of  that 
rational  and  sober  devotion  to  popular  right  which  recognises  in 
reverence  for  the  ancient  and  the  noble  the  counterpart  and 
complement  of  a  passion  for  the  truly  free,  and  finds  in  a  stable 
soci^  hierarchy  the  surest  bulwark  against  tyrannous  violence, 
whether  from  above  or  from  below ;  and  they  are  grieved  to  see 
among  us  a  class  who  are  worshipping  the  false  god  and  propa¬ 
gating  the  pestilential  creed.  They  have  learned,  to  their  cost, 
that  throughout  the  Continent,  as  well  as  especially  in  France, 
a  centralised  army  of  functionaries  is  the  very  sword  and  shield 
—  the  very  right-hand  and  right-eye of  despotism,  by  a 
double  operation,  by  oppression  and  corruption  equally :  first, 
by  providing  it  with  a  body  of  skilfully  trained  and  marshalled 
instruments,  disciplined  to  systematic  obedience  and  executive 
routine,  and  benumbed  by  official  habitudes ;  and  secondly,  by 
stimulating  and  propagating  that  passion  for  salaries  and  go¬ 
vernment  employment,  which  saps  all  national  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  makes  of  a  whole  people  a  mere  crowd  of  servile 

*  At  this  very  moment  an  example  has  occurred  which  demon¬ 
strates,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  what  the  political  state  of 
France  actually  is,  and  what  a  government  still  laying  claim  to  the 
support  of  universal  suffrage  may  become.  It  has  just  been  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation  (26th  March,  1856),  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Troplong,  and  in  opposition  to  the  judgments  of  two  inferior 
Courts,  that  the  distribution  of  lists  of  candidates  at  the  municipal 
elections,  not  being  authorized  by  the  government,  is  a  misdemeanour, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  punishable  offence  to  promote  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  any  man  not  known  as  a  nominee  of  the  Executive  Power ! 
So  that  the  form  of  election  by  universal  suffrage  is  kept  up,  but 
the  candidates  to  whom  the  suffrage  of  the  nation  can  be  given  must 
be  approved  by  the  bureaucratic  agents  of  the  Government. 

f  ‘  C’est  le  propre  de  la  mauvaise  democratie  de  ne  pas  savoir 
supporter  radversit4 ;  et  le  premier  symptome  des  envahissements  de 
I’esprit  de  desordre  qui  aboutit  a  I’abdication  et  a  I’asservissement  des 
grandes  nations,  c’est  de  ne  savoir  expliquer  que  par  la  trahison  ou 
I’incapacite  des  chances  necessairement  variables  de  la  guerre. 
L’Angleterre  s’est  done  laissee  entamer,  I’hiver  dernier,  par  Tune  des 
infirmites  radicales  de  la  democratie.’  (Montalemhert,  p.  42.) 
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solicitors  for  place.  And  in  the  recent  cry  for  administrative 
reform  and  a  reorganisation  of  the  civil  service — ;in  the  increased 
number  of  posts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  demand 
that  these  shall  be  open  to  all  aspirants,  as  well  as  in  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  substitute  paid  for  unpaid  service  —  they  think  they 
recognise  a  distant  approximation  to  what  has  proved  so  fatal  to 
themselves.*  After  describing  that  true  popular  liberty  whose 
progress  we  all  rejoice  in,  M.  de  Montalembert  proceeds :  — 

‘  Mais  il  y  a  une  autre  democratie,  haineuse,  jalouse,  furieuse,  fille 
de  I’envie,  que  Bossuet  a  si  bien  definie  le  noir  et  secret  effet  d'un 
orgueil  faible.  Son  genie  consiste  surtout  a  contester  et  ^  detruire 
toutes  les  superiorites  qui  sortent  de  la  nature  des  choses,  telle  que 
la  vie  historique  des  peuples  les  constitue  et  les  proclame.  Elle  est 
I’ennemie  de  tout  ce  qui  dure,  de  tout  ce  qui  resiste,  de  tout  ce  qui 
grandit.  Elle  nie  tous  les  progres  graduels  de  la  liberte :  elle  insulte 
tous  scs  allies  naturels ;  elle  poursuit  surtout  d’une  implacable  ingra¬ 
titude  les  princes  qui  font  donnee  ou  servie.  Elle  fait  de  la  vie  des 
nations  un  orage  perpeluel ;  elle  les  reduit  a  chercher  eperdues  un 
refuge  dans  le  premier  port  venu,  et  a  s’y  donner  pour  servantes  ou 
pour  dtages  ^  celui  qui  les  sauvera  du  naufrage. 

‘  Grace  au  Ciel  et  pour  I’honneur  de  I’humanite,  ce  n’est  pas  la  seule 
democratie  que  Ton  puisse  concevoir,  que  Ton  ait  connue  dans  ce 
monde;  mais  e’est,  bdlas!  la  seule  dont  les  democrates  modernes  du 
continent  aient  su  ctablir  le  regne  pendant  les  courts  instants  de  leur 
victoire.  Avec  eux,  ce  n’est  pas  la  democratie  libdrale,  e’est  la  demo¬ 
cratie  unitaire  qui  a  vaincu.  Aussi  ne  peut-elle  servir  qu’a  frayer  la 
route  a  runit4  du  despotisme.  Et  quand  I’ocuvre  est  consommee, 
n’a-t-on  pas  toujours  vu  la  democratic  revolutionnaire  se  consoler  de 
ses  affronts  et  de  ses  mecomptes  en  se  raccrochant  aux  triomphes  de 
la  force  et  en  les  exploitant  ?  Ne  s’entend  elle  pas  toujours  avec  la 
monarchic  absolue,  telle  que  I’esprit  modeme  la  conceit  et  I’admet,  pour 
proscrire  pnrtout  la  vraie  liberte,  tantot  comme  une  aristocratic,  tantut 
comme  une  conspiration  ?  N’ont-elles  pas  Tune  et  I’autre  une  egale 
borreur  de  tout  ce  qui  se  tient  debout,  de  tout  ce  qui  vit  par  soi- 
meme  ?  N’ont-elles  pas  Tune  comme  I’autre  substitue  partout  des 
liens  mecaniques,  artiiiciels,  ephemeres,  aux  garanties  morales,  natu- 
relles,  traditionnelles,  et  condamne  partout  la  valeur  et  la  digiiite 
individuelle  de  I’homme  k  etre  absorbees  par  I’etat  ?  Ne  pratiquent- 
elles  pas  a  I’envi  I’ostracisme  contre  la  capacite,  le  courage  et  la 
droiture  ?  N’ont-elles  pas  pour  principe  commun  la  repudiation  du 
seul  gouvernement  vraiment  legitime  et  naturel,  celui  des  hommes 

*  ‘  Mais  la  passion  des  places  se  serait-elle  developpee  dans  le 
pays,  ou  veut-on  I’y  introduire  ?  On  se  plaint  que  ces  emplois  ne 
soient  pas  assez  recherchds,  et  Ton  voudrait  en  augmenter  I’eclat  et  le 
profit  pour  les  rendre  plus  dignes  de  I’ambition  du  talent.  Dieu 
preserve  VAngleterre  d’une  revolution  administrative  qui  deviendrait 
ainsi  une  revolution  sociale!  Dieu  conserve  a  ce  noble  pays  le 
premier  des  biens,  I’indcpendance  individuelle.’  {liemusat,  p.  280.) 
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superieurs  par  la  position,  le  caractere,  le  talent?  irinvoquent-elles 
pas  toutes  deux  comme  raison  supreme  I’ascendant  exclusif  du  nom* 
bre,  c’est*a>dire  le  droit  du  plus  fort  dans  ce  qu’il  7  a  de  plus  areugle 
et  de  plus  brutal  ?  ’  {Montalembert,  p.  32.) 

Not  less  deserving  our  attention  is  the  following  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  an  incipient  bureaucracy :  — 

‘  L’extension  do  I’dducation  chez  les  mnsses,  en  deolassant  une  foule 
d’individus,  a  cree  une  foule  d’aspirants  a  la  bureaucratic,  et  d’un 
autre  cote  les  progres  lents  mais  incontestables  de  la  centralisation 
administrative  a  augmente  le  nombre  de  places  adonner.  La  demunde 
est  et  sera  toujours  tres-superieure  k  I’offre ;  mais  Tune  et  Tautre  se 
sont  accrues. 

‘ Cost  la  le  plus  grand  peril  de  la  societe  anglaise ;  le  mal  est  loin 
d’etre  aussi  grand  que  chez  les  nations  du  continent,  mais  I’Angleterre 
est  deja  sur  la  pcnte  fatale.  11  est  temps  pour  ses  homraes  d’4lat  de 
reconnoitre  que  le  desir  universcl  et  imniodere  des  emplois  publics 
est  la  pire  des  maladies  sociales.  Elle  repand  dans  tout  le  corps  de 
la  nation  une  humeur  venale  et  servile  qui  n’exclut  nullement,  meme 
chez  les  inieux  pourvus,  I’esprit  de  faction  et  d’anarchie.  Elle  cree 
une  foule  d’affames  capable  de  toutes  les  fureurs  pour  satisfaire 
lour  app4tit,  et  propres  a  toutes  lea  hassesses  des  qu’ils  sont  rassasies. 
Un  people  de  solliciteurs  est  le  dernier  des  peuples.  11  n’y  a  pas 
d’ignuminie  par  ou  un  ne  puisse  le  faire  passer. 

‘La  veritable  reforme  administrative  consisterait  done  k  r4primer 
energiquement  la  tendance  democratique  qui  multiplie  les  emplois, 
qui  fait  remplir  par  des  agents  salaries,  nommes  et  revoqu4s  au  gre 
du  gouvernement,  les  functions  naguere  gratuites,  inamovibles  ou 
41ectives ;  qui  augmente  indetiniment  la  responsabilite  du  pouvoir,  et 
qui  finit  par  I’accabler  sous  le  poids  des  cupidites  impatientes,  des 
rancunes  implacables,  et  des  devouements  impuissants.  Tous  les 
Anglais  devoues  k  la  grandeur  de  Icur  pays  devraient  se  liguer  pour 
refuuler  ce  flot  continental  de  la  bureaucratie  qui  mine  peu  k  peu 
ses  antiques  institutions,  et  qui  finira  par  engloutir  sa  prosperite, 
sa  liberte  et  sa  gloire.’  {De  V Avenir,  p.  74.) 

After  discussing  the  dangers  to  which  England  is  exposed, 
!M.  de  Montalembert,  with  equal  sagacity,  lays  his  finger  on  our 
safeguards,  —  on  those  peculiarities  in  our  institutions  and  our 
character  which  in  his  judgment  will  suffice  to  preserve  us  from 
that  shipwreck  which  our  enemies  augur  for  us,  and  to  guarantee 
us  a  national  career  as  glorious  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  — 
equally  long,  noble,  beneficent,  and  free.  He  enumerates  many 
of  these  happy  securities,  the  principal  being  the  unusual  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  aristocracy,  the  singular  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  education  of  our  upper  classes  from  that  of 
other  countries,  and  our  no  less  distinctive  love  of  ‘  fair  play’ 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  chapter  entitled  ‘  Ce  qu’il  reste  d’Aristocratie  en  Angle- 
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terre,’  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  philosophic  in  the 
volume,  and  shows  more  tlum  any  other  how  thoroughly  M.  de 
Montalembert  knows  us,  how  cordially  he  appreciates  our  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  how  generously  he  admires  our  character.  He 
points  out  that  the  nobility  of  England  never  —  as  in  most 
countries  —  formed  a  class  apart  from  or  opposed  to  the  other 
classes  of  society.  A  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  is  for  ever  going 
on  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry  and  even  the  ranks 
below  the  gentry  ;  and  this  process  has  continued  for  centuries, 
till  the  blending  is  entire  and  unique.  Unlike  all  other  feudal 
aristocracies,  with  us  only  the  eldest  son  inherits  the  nobility  of 
his  father;  the  younger  branches  mingle  with  the  community 
at  large,  separated  from  them  by  no  privileges,  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  and  for  one  generation  distinguishable  by  mere  titles 
of  courtesy.  At  the  same  time,  other  individuals  are  daily 
rising  from  the  mass  of  the  people  and  making  their  way  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  by  civil  services,  by  military  distinc¬ 
tion,  by  political  success,  by  legal  eminence,  or  even  sometimes 
by  means  of  wealth  honourably  acquired  by  enterprise  or  com¬ 
merce.  The  same  ceaseless  blending  and  renewal  is  promoted 
by  another  operation.  Intermarriages  between  opulent  com¬ 
moners  and  the  poorer  nobles  are  frequent,  and  by  no  means 
regarded  with  disapproval.  It  is  curious,  as  remarked  by  our 
author,  that  we  have  no  words  in  our  language  equivalent  to 
the  French  expressions  mesalliance  and  parvenu:  the  ideas 
are  foreign  to  our  feelings  and  modes  of  thought.  By  the 
operation  of  this  constant  fusion  we  preserve  at  once  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  our  noble  races,  and  their  harmony 
of  sentiment  and  character  with  those  below  them.  The 
same  result  is  aided  by  another  circumstance  almost  equally 
peculiar  to  England  —  the  existence  namely  of  the  class 
of  gentry*  —  a  most  extensive  and  influential  body,  without 
boundary,  and  defying  deflnition  —  whose  ranks  any  possessing 
property  and  education  may  enter  at  will  and  unobserved ;  and 

•  ‘  C’est  ainsi  que  se  torment,  k  I’ombre  du  foyer  paternel,  sous 
les  arbres  plantes  par  les  ancetres,  ces  vies  calmes  et  inflexibles,  ces 
races  nobles  et  pures,  qui  se  personnitient  dans  le  country-gentleman, 
le  civis  agricula  de  I’Angleterre.  C’est  la  qu’il  apprend  cette  sereine 
fierte,  cette  independance  respectueuse  et  satisfaite,  cette  attitude  qui 
n’est  ni  rogue  ni  servile,  dont  il  offre  le  modele.  C’est  la  que  se 
developpe  le  tranquille  sentiment  du  bien-etre  assure,  qui  fait  le 
fondement  du  repos  des  etats ;  le  bonheur  d’etre  a  sa  place,  de  tenir 
son  rang,  pareeque  ce  rang  est  suiiisamment  garanti  centre  la  mobilite 
des  cboses  bumaines,  contre  cette  proximite  perpetuelle  du  neant  qui 
menace  les  existences  sociales  sous  les  pouvoirs  absolus  et  sous  les 
democraties'  (P.  109.) 
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many  of  whose  members  rival  even  the  peers  of  the  realm  in 
territorial  wealth  and  political  importance,  and  often  surpass 
them  in  the  length  and  distinction  of  their  pedigree.  Thus  the 
English  aristocracy  presents  the  singular  anomaly  of  being  more 
energetic,  more  wealthy,  and  more  powerful  than  any  other, 
while  it  is  more  easily  accessible  to  merit  of  every  kind ;  and  at 
the  same  time  more  entirely  destitute  of  all  obnoxious  or  oppres¬ 
sive  privileges.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  this  country  we  have 
never  had  either  a  Jacquerie  or  any  of  the  feelings  which  could 
lead  to  such  a  catastrophe. 

‘  Mais  ce  qui  est  siir,  c’est  que  depuis  les  grandes  revoltes  qui  se 
personnifierent  dans  Wat  Tyler  et  Jack  Cade,  au  XIV*.  et  au  XV®. 
siecle,  on  ne  voit  dans  I’histoire  de  I’Angleterre  aucune  trace  de 
soulevement  des  classes  inferieures  contre  les  classes  elevees.  Ce 
qui  est  sur,  c’est  que  pendant  que  la  noblesse  fran9aise,  apres  avoir 
sacrifie  a  la  royaute  sa  dignite  et  son  independance,  s’obstinait  k 
maintenir  tout  cet  edifice  oppressif  et  suranne  qui  s’ecroula  dans  la 
nuit  du  4  aout  1789,  la  noblesse  anglaise,  la  “gentry”  avait,  deux 
cents  ans  auparavant,  delivre  les  paysans,  en  se  delivrant  elle-meme, 
du  joug  de  ces  anachronismes  mortels.  Qu’en  est-il  resulte  ?  C’est 
que,  I’Angleterre  ayant  fait  sa  revolution  un  siecle  et  demi  devant 
nous,  quand  le  Parlement  entaina  contre  la  royaute  cette  insurrection 
qui  aboutit  k  une  repubiique  temporaire,  on  vit  non  seulement  des 
seigneurs  de  la  plus  haute  noblesse  k  la  tete  des  armees  parlemen- 
taires,  mais  les  paysans  combattre  avec  les  seigneurs  et  pour  eux. 
Xulle  part  ne  se  nianifesta  un  mouvement  populaire  contre  I’aris- 
tocratie,  contre  ses  proprietes  et  ses  droits.  Privee  pour  un  temps 
de  sa  representation  oflicielle  par  la  suppression  de  la  Chambre  des 
Pairs,  elle  conserva  tout  son  ascendant  sur  le  coeur  du  peuple.  Les 
“  Cavaliers”  resterent  dans  leurs  terres,  entoures  de  la  condance  et  de 
la  veneration  de  leurs  voisins  et  dependants.  Et  pourquoi  ?  parce 
que  des-lors  et  bien  auparavant  il  n’y  avait  plus  en  Angleterre  ni 
serfs,  ni  yassaux,  ni  corveables.  Aucun  Anglais  n’etait  le  sujet  ni 
I’inferieur  legal  d’un  autre  Anglais ;  aucune  terre  n’etait  grevee  de 
redevances  oppressives ;  aucune  industrie  n'etait  astreinte  a  d’humi- 
liantes  restrictions. 

‘  Voila  ou  eclate,  a  mon  sens,  I’immense  superiorite  de  I’aristocratie 
anglaise !  Voila  le  fondement  legitime  de  son  empire !  Que  d’autres 
vantent  sa  splendour,  son  habilete,  le  courage,  I’eloquence,  le  genie 
politique  de  ses  enfants :  ils  auront  raison.  Mais  quant  a  moi,  je 
veux  surtout  la  louer  et  la  b4nir  d’avoir  su  ecouter,  avant  tout  le 
reste  de  I’Europe,  la  voix  de  la  justice  envers  ses  inferieurs,  d’en 
avoir  pratique  les  lois  sans  y  etre  forcee  par  une  insurrection  ou  par 
un  despote,  et  avec  si  peu  de  fracas  et  d’etalage  que  Ton  peut  a  peine 
retrouver  dans  I’lustoire  la  trace  d’une  si  prodigieuse  et  si  bien> 
faisante  revolution.’  (P.  92.) 

We  have  the  less  cause  to  fear  in  England  that  class  warfare 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  the  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the 
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progress  of  more  than  one  continental  nation,  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  aristocracy  which  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  it  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  oftener  divided 
against  itself  than  arrayed  in  opposition  to  other  classes,  —  and 
this  both  on  political  and  social  questions.  All  popular  movements 
have  been  headed  by  a  portion  of  the  nobles.  In  all  the  great 
struggles  which  have  convulsed  the  state  a  considerable  section 
of  the  aristocracy  embraced  the  democratic  side.  Our  peers 
have  been  constantly  the  advocates,  as  well  as  the  opponents, 
of  the  liberties  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  so  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  armies  of  the  Parliament  were 
led  by  earls  and  viscounts.  It  has  been  so  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Corn  Law  Question, 
the  Lords  were  just  as  much  opposed  to  one  another  as  the 
Commons.  There  is  no  popular  grievance  of  which  some  noble 
senator  cannot  be  found  to  make  himself  the  spokesman.  There 
is  no  popular  demand — in  the  least  rational  —  that  cannot 
ensure  supporters  among  the  first  families  in  the  land.  Nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  will 
ever  be  opposed  as  classes,  unless  one  class  or  other  should 
become  so  wholly  unreasonable  and  unjust  that  its  discomfiture 
will  be  certain,  easy,  and  ‘  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
‘  wished.’  M.  Guizot  remarked,  when  he  was  driven  to  this 
country  in  1848  by  the  Revolution,  that  the  safeguard  of 
England  lay  in  an  aristocracy  without  arrogance  and  a  people 
without  envy.  The  10th  of  April  showed  how  all  classes  will 
combine  for  a  common  interest 

‘  J’aper^ois  done  toujours  (says  our  author)  quelque  aristocrate, 
quelque  oligarque,  au  premier  rang  des  auteurs  ou  des  auxiliaires  de 
tout  mouvement  utile,  ou  simplement  nouveau.  En  general  ils  sont 
jeunes,  raais  pas  toujours :  quelquefois  cc  role  est  dispute  aux  de¬ 
butants  de  I’aristocratie  par  un  ministre  disgracie,  un  viceroi  emerite, 
un  chancelier  en  retraite,  ou  un  due  dans  la  plenitude  de  I'age  et  de  la 
fortune.  Mais  on  peut-etre  sur  qu’il  se  trouvera  toujours  quelque 
homme  d’un  grand  nom  ou  d’une  grande  existence  a  la  tete  de  toutes 
les  questions  de  I’avenir.’  (P.  61.) 

M.  de  Montalembert  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  struck 
with  another  feature  in  the  conduct  of  our  aristocracy,  both 
titled  and  untitled,  which  can  be  seen,  we  believe,  nowhere  else. 
We  refer  to  the  deep  solicitude  and  active  concern  shown  by 
many  among  them,  especially  by  the  younger  members  of  some 
of  the  noblest  families,  in  all  questions  bearing  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  comforts  of  the  lower  classes,  —  an  interest  alike 
honourable  to  themselves  and  of  good  augury  for  their  country’s 
welfare,  —  an  interest  which  proves  how  fully  they  are  awake 
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to  the  surpassing  magnitude  of  these  questions  in  the  social 
transformations  which  are  gradually  going  on  among  us,  and  to 
the  solemn  obligations  laid  upon  them  by  their  lofty  position 
and  their  ancestral  names. 

With  what  eyes  M.  de  Montalembert — alive  as  he  is  to  the 
stability  and  independence  inherent  in  the  hereditary  principle 
—  has  looked  upon  the  recently  meditated  modification  of  that 
principle  by  the  introduction  of  life-peerages,  we  need  hardly 
inquire.  The  fate  of  Lord  Wensleydale  is  not  encouraging 
either  to  the  givers  or  to  the  acceptors  of  such  honours,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  eminent  Judge  may  soon  be  placed  among 
the  hereditary  peers  of  England.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  objections  to  life  peerages,  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  devise  limitations  and  conditions  which  should  restrain  the 
prerogative  from  the  possibility  of  abuse  for  political  pur¬ 
poses.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  fear  that  in 
these  days  of  complete  publicity  and  popular  opinion,  any 
such  abuse  should  be  attempted  or  carried  to  a  serious  ex¬ 
tent.  Two  centuries  ago,  the  question  might  have  been  one 
of  grave  and  practical  constitutional  importance :  now  its  in¬ 
terest,  as  one  of  prerogative  versus  liberty,  is  purely  specu¬ 
lative.  One  consideration  connected  with  it,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  misconceived,  or  to  have  escaped  notice. 
Some  persons  of  extreme  democratic  views  were  disposed 
to  hail,  in  the  attempted  introduction  of  life-peerages,  an 
approach  towards,  what  they  term,  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  —  a  step  calculated,  as  was  supposed,  to  bring  it 
more  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  nation.  They  have  an  impression  that  a  Chamber 
of  hereditary  peers  is  necessarily  more  conservative  and  anti- 
popular,  than  a  Chamber  of  life-peers  would  be.  It  may  be  so, 
occasionally  and  partially.  But  those  who  reason  thus,  over¬ 
look  one  weighty  counterbalancing  consideration.  There  is  the 
conservatism  of  temperament,  as  well  as  that  of  property. 
Age,  as  well  as  rank  and  long  descent,  is  opposed  to  innovation 
and  to  progress.  Now  a  Chamber  of  created  peers  will  almost 
exclusively  be  composed  of  old  men :  it  will  naturally  consist 
of  those  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  or  who  are  men  of 
weight  by  character,  fame,  or  position,  and  will  as  a  rule  there¬ 
fore  be  past  middle  life,  will  have  survived  enthusiasm  and 
have  seen  through  those  delusive  expectations  from  which  most 
popular  reforms  take  their  rise  and  derive  their  attractiveness. 
An  hereditary  Chamber  will  always  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  young  nobles,  full  of  hope,  robust  in  faith,  sanguine  of 
amelioration,  prompt  to  experiment,  and  generous  in  mood. 
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Such  a  Chamber  can  never  be  wholly  obstructive :  many  of  its 
members  will  be  certain  to  sympathise  with  popular  notions,  and 
to  embrace  the  popular  cause.  M.  de  ^lontalembert’s  own  case 
offers  a  curious  illustration  of  this  remark.  He  was  the  last 
peer  of  France  who  attained  his  majority,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  upper  Chamber,  when  the  hereditary  peerage  was  abolished. 
The  peers  nominated  by  Louis  Philippe  were  of  course  the 
celebrities  of  the  country,  and  therefore  no  longer  young. 
Gradually,  therefore,  M.  de  Montaleml)ert — always  the  youngest 
man  in  the  Chamber — found  himself  one  of  the  very  few  young 
members  it  contained,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  his 
enthusiastic  temperament  and  his  democratic  sympathies,  in 
constant  and  increasing  opposition  to  the  great  mass  of  his 
colleagues.  The  hereditary  Chamber  of  Peers  in  France  under 
the  Restoration  was  in  all  respects  a  more  important  and  a  more 
liberal  body  than  that  which  was  composed  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
nominees;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  right  when  he  reckoned 
the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  peerage  in  that  country  as  the 
sure  precursor  of  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  public  education  of  the  youth  of  England,  contrasted 
with  that  customary  in  France,  is  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  one  of  our  most  signal  advantages,  and  one  of  the 
surest  guarantees  of  our  national  liberty  and  strength.  He 
notices  especially  two  peculiarities ; — the  first,  that  nearly  all 
our  public  schools,  and  both  the  old  universities,  are  situated  in 
the  country,  and  not,  as  in  other  countries,  in  the  heart  of  great 
cities ;  —  the  second  that,  whereas  in  F ranee  the  boy  at  school 
is  surveille  like  a  baby  every  minute  of  his  time,  and  has  actually 
no  freedom  of  individual  action  whatever,  yet  the  moment  he 
passes  from  school  to  college,  is  liberated  from  all  restraint  and 
thrown  without  check  or  guide  upon  his  own  untrained  powers 
of  self-control,  amid  all  the  concurring  temptations  of  youth, 
liberty,  and  Paris, — in  this  country  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  freedom  allowed  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  Harrow, 
early  habituates  the  boy  to  self-government  and  self-defence, 
while  his  college  career  is  still  surrounded  with  limitations  and 
superintendence,  which  continue  the  discipline  of  education  till 
actual  life  begins.  The  French  system  teaches  the  boy  to  hate 
control,  and  surrenders  the  youth  to  boundless  license:  ours 
early  accustoms  him  to  moderate  freedom,  but  never  abandons 
him  to  absolute  lawlessness. 

‘Je  ne  dirai  qu’un  mot  des  etudians;  ce  sera  pour  relever  un 
contraste  nouveau  et  significatif  entre  eux  et  les  notres.  Les  notres 
sortent  brusquement  de  la  servitude  des  lycees,  ou  chaque  minute  de 
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leur  journee  est  reglementee  sur  un  echantillon  commun  ^  la  France 
entiere,  pour  entrer  dans  la  liberte  absolue  de  la  vie  de  jeune  liomme 
tl  Paris.  Des  que  notre  lyceen  est  transforme  en  etudiant,  nul  ne 
surveille  ni  sa  conduite  ni  ses  etudes  ;  il  loge  ou  il  veut,  et  fait  tout 
ce  qu'il  veut  du  matin  au  soir  et  du  soir  au  matin.  L’etudiant 
anglais  sort  d’une  ecole  comme  Eton,  ou  il  a  deja  goute  I’attrait  et  la 
responsabilitc  de  la  liberte,  ])Our  retrouver  a  Oxford  ou  h,  Cambridge 
une  discipline  presque  aussi  severe  que  celle  qu’il  a  suivie  pendant 
son  enfance.  11  peut  disimser  dc  sa  journee,  mais  a  la  condition 
d’assister  deux  fois  par  jour  a  I’office  divin,  et  de  ne  jamais  sortir 
dans  la  rue  sans  le  costume  officiel,  une  robe  noire  avec  un  bonnet 
carre.  En  outre,  tout  etudiant  doit  loger  dans  un  des  colleges  de 
rUniversite:  il  y  occupe  un  appartemcnt  particulier,  mais  il  faut 
qu’il  dine  au  refectoire  commun  avec  ses  caraarades  et  ses  maitres,  et 
que  le  soir  il  soit  rentre  a  beure  fixe.  Toute  contravention  grave  a 
ces  lois,  tout  outrage  constate  a  la  regularite  des  mocurs  ou  simple- 
ment  aux  usages  du  monde  poll,  entraine  soit  I’expulsion  de  I’Uni- 
versite,  soit  la  rustication,  c’est-a-dire  un  exil  de  trois  mois,  qui 
6quivaut  par  la  perte  des  frais  d’inscription,  etc.,  ^  une  amende  de 
1,000  a  1,200  fr.,  infligee  a  la  famille  du  dclinquant.  Tel  est  le 
regime  que  subit,  sans  I’ombre  d’un  murmure,  I’elite  de  la  jeunesse 
anglaise  de  dix-huit  a  vint-deux  ans,  et  qui  leur  apprend  le  respect 
de  soi  en  meme  temps  que  le  respect  de  la  loi  et  de  la  tradition.’ 
(P.  157.) 

The  next  saving  feature  in  the  political  aspect  of  England 
on  which  M.  de  Montalembert  dwells,  is  our  moral  courage 
and  that  tolerance  of  contradiction,  that  respect  for  individual 
independence  and  for  the  opinions  of  others,  which  renders  this 
moral  courage  a  virtue  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  minds. 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  ‘  the  tyranny  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  ’  unknown.  Here  public  men  are  never  martyred  and 
rarely  ostracised  for  their  opinions.  Nowhere  are  sentences  of 
exile  from  public  favour  so  cautiously  passed  or  so  speedily 
rescinded.  Nowhere  is  lost  popularity  so  easily  recovered.  It 
therefore  requires  no  extraordinary  amount  of  conscientiousness 
or  nerve  in  a  politician  to  stand  up  boldly  for  his  own  views 
against  opposition,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  national  desire.  He 
knows,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  will  have  to  face  nothing 
worse  than  non-attention  in  Parliament,  abuse  or  sarcasm  in 
the  press,  murmurs  and  perhaps  hissings  on  the  hustings.  He 
knows,  too,  that  if  he  be  firm  and  rati(A)al  his  day  will  soon 
come  round,  and  his  antagonism  to  the  popular  passion  of  the 
day  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  He  knows,  further,  that  he  will 
be  all  the  more  respected  for  his  courage  and  tenacity,  if  he  has 
mingled  them  with  no  insolence  or  bitterness;  and  will  be 
pardoned  if  he  has.  In  truth,  of  all  publics,  the  British  public 
is  the  most  placable,  the  most  patient  of  opposition,  the  most 
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idolatrous  of  pluck.  The  moment  a  statesman  is  effectually- 
discomfited  and  driven  from  power  we  pass  an  act  of  indemnity 
and  oblivion  for  all  his  offences.  The  moment  he  makes  a  fine 
speech,  or  does  a  gallant  action,  or  heads  a  popular  demand,  we 
incontinently  restore  him  to  favour.  How  many  of  our  leading 
statesmen  have  not  done  or  said  things  which  it  was  thought 
must  deprive  them  of  public  confidence  irretrievably  and  for  ever 
banish  them  from  power!  yet,  in  a  few  years  or  a  few  months, 
they  re-appear  at  the  surface,  smiling,  whitewashed,  pardoned, 
and  popular,  —  their  attainders  reversed,  their  honours  and 
emoluments  restored. 

The  advantages  of  this  national  peculiarity  are  incalculable. 
It  ensures  to  every  question  a  full  and  searching  discussion. 
It  ensures  to  the  people  the  certainty  of  hearing  the  truth, 
however  unpopular  that  truth  may  at  the  moment  be.  It 
ensures  a  stubborn  opposition  to  every  popular  prejudice  and 
passion.  It  makes  apostacy  infamous,  because  indicative  either 
of  excessive  cowardice  or  of  palpable  corruptibility.  It  ren¬ 
ders  civil  courage  a  comparatively  common  virtue  by  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  conjparatively  easy  one.  It  secures,  too,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  constant  barriers  against  the  preponderance  of  every 
sort  of  power.  No  one  who  lias  watched  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  absence  of  this  insular  excellence  in  France  and  in 
America  will  underrate  its  value.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  where  it  is  not,  liberty  cannot  long  be. 

‘  Quiconque  a  entendu  le  memorable  discours  de  M.  Gladstone 
centre  la  prolongation  de  la  guerre  dans  la  seance  du  24  mai  dernier, 
aurait  pu  croire  que  la  niajorite  ou  au  moins  une  portion  tres-con- 
siderable  de  la  chambre  des  communes  partageait  I’opinion  de 
I’orateur,  tant  le  silence  etait  profond,  I’attention  soutenue,  I’appro- 
bation  de  ses  amis  incontestee ;  et  cependant  il  n’y  avait  peut-etre  pas 
trente  niembres  de  son  avis  sur  cinq  cents,  et  I’opinion  du  dehors 
ainsi  que  la  presse  tout  entiere  etaient  unanimes  a  le  combattre. 
II  en  a  ete  de  meme  quand  M.  Cobden  et  M.  Bright  ont  developees 

leurs  theories  de  la  paix  a  tout  prix. . Ceux  qui  ont  passe  par 

nos  assemblees  politiques  et  qui  ont  eu  a  y  lutter  contre  I’intolerance 
successive  ou  simultanee  des  majorites  et  des  minorites,  sont  a  meme 
d’apprecier  le  bienfait  de  tels  precedes. 

‘  C’est  que  le  peuple  anglais,  qui  a  I’instinct  et  le  gout  du  courage 
civil,  reconnait  et  admire  cette  vertu  chez  tout  homme  qui  ose 
resister  isolement  a  I’ascendant  des  idws  dominantes,  au  flot  de 
I’opinion.  Meme  quand  on  contredit  le  plus  directement  ses  passions 
et  ses  prejuges,  il  se  contente  de  I'impuissance  de  ses  contradicteurs ; 
et  loin  de  vouloir  les  baillonner,  il  sent  que  la  resolution  et  la  tenacite 
de  ces  individualites  energiques  sont  une  gloire  et  une  force  de  plus 
pour  le  caractere  national.  11  semble  qu’il  n’y  a  au  fond  rien  de  plus 
anti-democratique  que  ces  resistances  individueiles  a  la  volonte  de  la 
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foule.  On  n’en  voit  guere  plus  de  traces  dans  la  republique  des 
EtatS'Unis  que  dans  les  monarchies  absolues  de  I’Europe.  Dans  les 
democraties  on  est  toujours  tente  de  regarder  comme  une  offense  a 
I’egalite,  comrne  le  ne  plus  ultra  du  privilege,  faudace  de  celui  qui 
se  detache  en  relief  sur  le  fund  uniforme  de  I’assentiment  universel. 
En  effet  c’est  le  comble  de  I’aristocratie  que  d’oser  ainsi  tenir  tete  k 
ce  que  la  divinite  du  jour  exige,  que  de  renionter  le  torrent  qui  se 
precipite  sur  sa  pente,  et  de  rester  seul  debout  quand  tous  se  pros- 
ternent  ou  se  cacbent.  Mais  rien  ne  s’oppose  a  ce  que  cette  eiiergie 
d’une  conscience  invincible  se  retrouve  au  sein  d’une  democratic 
cbretienne  et  sincerement  liberale.’  (P.  232.) 

The  last  point  noticed  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  and  on  which 
we  can  echo  his  sentiments  to  the  very  letter,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals,  singly  and  in  asso¬ 
ciation,  supersedes  and  completes  the  action  of  the  government 
— a  political  phenomenon  of  singular  significance,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  England,  so  little  known  in  France.  In  France 
the  constituted  authorities  do  everything :  unaccredited  citizens 
do  nothing.  Each  man  looks  after  his  own  private  affairs,  but 
does  even  this  under  a  species  of  surveillance  and  constraint : 
with  the  law  he  ‘  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  it;’  with  the 
government  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  it,  or  to 
conspire  against  it.  Here  ‘  the  public  business  of  England  is 
‘  the  private  business  of  every  Englishman ;  ’  as  citizen,  as 
special  constable,  as  vestryman,  juryman,  magistrate,  orator  at 
public  meetings,  committee-man  in  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  philanthropic  objects,  social  improvements,  or  national  enter¬ 
prise,  nearly  every  individual  above  the  labouring  class  is  vir¬ 
tually  an  active  member  of  the  administration  of  his  country. 

‘  La  nul  gouvernement  n’a  encore  imagine  de  se  substituer  a  Taction 
collective  ou  individuelle  des  citoyens,  de  comprimer  partout  la  force 
spontanee,  la  volonte  responsable,  de  vouloir  tout  subordonuer  it  son 
initiative,  ^  sa  correction,  a  son  autorization,  h  sa  surveillance,  a  son 
intervention,  a  son  interet  personnel.  Bien  loin  de  ceder  a  ces  ten¬ 
dances  a  Tempietement  universel  qui  a  fait  la  force  apparente  et  la 
faiblesse  reelle  de  tous  les  pouvoirs  dont  la  France  a  successivement 
subi  les  lois,  le  gouvernement  anglais  ne  se  mele  qu’a  son  corps 
defendant  de  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  du  domaine  de  la  politique  propre- 
ment  dite.  Jl  est  pousse  dans  cette  voie  par  Vesprit  democratique  et 
radical,  par  Taveuglement  suranne  de  quelques  liberaux,  mais  il  n’y 
marche  qu’a  pas  de  tortue. 

‘ . Ce  concours  de  tous  ii  Toeuvre  commune  n’est  pas  seule- 

ment  la  base  de  la  vie  politique,  c’est  la  base  fondamentale  de  toute 
Torganization  sociale.  La  lutte,  le  travail,  Tactivite  independante  et 
spontanee,  sont  partout.  11  en  resulte,  au  premier  abord,  une  cer- 
taine  apparence  de  confusion  et  de  desordre.  Elle  frappe  et  etonne 
ceux  qui  urrivent  des  pays  ou  tout  est  arrange,  case,  etiquete,  selon 
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les  rfegles  de  cette  fatigante  uniformite  et  de  cette  minutieuse  solli- 
citude  de  I’autoritd  qui  evite  a  Thonnete  homme  tout  derangement,  en 
le  dechargeant  de  toute  responsnbilite,  mais  qui  tue  I’esprit  de  de- 
vouement  et  de  sacrifice,  qui  enerve  la  race  des  peuples  modenies  et 
les  condamne  a  une  minorite  perp4tuelle.  Ils  ne  saveut  s’ctnanciper 
de  la  tutelle  d’un  maitre  que  pour  se  precipiter  dans  une  orgie 
anarchique:  apres  quoi,  eperdus,  etourdis,  cpuises  par  un  etfort 
violent  et  court,  ils  deviennent  la  proie  du  premier  audacieux  qui 
leur  otFre  le  joug  accoutume,  en  attendant  que  la  demagogic  revienne, 
et  ne  retrouve  en  face  (Telle  que  des  hommes  deshabitues  de  toute  action 
civile  et  libre  et  endormis  dans  une  lethargic  chronique.'  (P.  241.) 

M.  de  Montalembert  omits  to  notice  the  j)rice  we  pay  for  this 
individual  intervention  in  all  political  affairs  —  a  price  not,  per¬ 
haps,  too  high  for  the  national  vigilance  and  energy  which  it  de¬ 
velops  and  keeps  up,  but  still  a  price  unquestionably  severe.  An 
amateur  administration  is  necessarily  clumsy  and  unscientific, 
and  often  costly.  Indeed,  in  nearly  everything  our  French 
critic  sees  us  in  our  brightest  colours.  He  does  not  remind  us 
that  we  are  easy  victims  to  the  failures  of  administrators  whom  we 
do  not  [)ay,  and  to  the  jobs  and  short-comings  of  an  aristocracy 
which,  on  the  whole,  we  respect  and  love.  In  short,  he  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  to  his  countrymen  the  perennial  sources 
of  our  liberty  and  our  strength  which  he  would  have  them 
admire  and  emulate,  and  leaves  to  ourselves  the  more  ungra¬ 
cious  but  not  less  salutary  task  of  discovering  and  correcting 
the  errors  by  which  this  strength  is  often  wasted  and  this  liberty 
sometimes  tarnished  and  imperilled.  No  doubt  this  highflown 
and  almost  unbroken  strain  of  eulogy  on  the  institutions  of 
England  is  mainly  intended  by  its  author,  and  understood  by 
his  readers,  to  be  a  satire  on  the  existing  institutions  of  France  ; 
and  we  know  not  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  all  this  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  rancour  of  M.  de  Montalembert  against  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  certainly  hel{>ed  to  establish  in  his  own  country. 
This  remark  serves  to  explain  much  that  is  very  highly  coloured 
in  these  jMiges,  and  the  writer  is  obviously  very  often  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  provided  they  hit  his 
object.  But  we  have  a  more  serious  cause  of  complaint  against 
Count  Montalembert  in  that  cloud  of  bigotry  and  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  which  perpetually  surrounds  him.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  penetration  or  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who  professes 
to  study  and  admire  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  character 
of  her  people,  but  who  docs  not  see  that  English  freedom  has 
been  nurtured  from  the  earliest  times  by  resistance  to  Papal 
authority,  and  established  by  the  blessing  of  a  reformed  religion  ? 
That  is,  under  Heaven,  the  basis  of  all  the  rights  we  possess ; 
and  the  weight  we  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  concede 
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to  ^I.  de  Montalembert’a  opinions  on  England  is  materially 
lessened  by  the  discovery  that  after' all  he  would,  if  he  had  the 
power,  place  this  free  country  under  that  spiritual  bondage 
which  broods  over  the  empires  of  Austria  or  of  Spain. 

In  common  justice  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  it  should  be  made 
known  that  the  ‘  Authorized  Translation,’  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,  is  a  loose  and  inaccurate  paraphrase,  rather  than  a 
faithful  or  conscientious  version.  The  style  is  throughout 
defaced  by  expletives  which  generally  militate  against  the  eon- 
text,  and  many  of  the  finest  images  and  figurative  or  con¬ 
densed  expressions  are  replaced  by  platitudes.  Not  a  single 
paragraph,  hardly  four  consecutive  lines,  can  be  cited  which  do 
not  contain  a  blunder,  or  afford  ample  evidence  in  some  shape 
that  the  translator’s  knowledge  of  French  was  superficial,  and 
that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  the  author, 
although  aspiring  to  improve  both  his  logic  and  his  language. 
It  apj)ears  from  a  curious  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  newspapers  on  the  accuracy  of  this  translation, 
that  it  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  though  that  gentle¬ 
man  declares  that  he  was  not  the  actual  translator.  If  this  be 
the  case  we  think  that  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  very  different  version  of  such  a  book. 
M.  de  Montalembert’s  trains  of  reasoning  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
tremely  subtle,  whilst  his  allusive  and  figurative  language  is 
often  bold  to  the  verge  of  temerity.  No  one  consequently 
suffers  more  from  inadequate  translation ;  and  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  inherent  merits  of  his  book  that  it  has  elicited 
approbation  and  applause  from  many  who  have  only  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  so  garbled  a  shape.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  our  duty  as  critics  and  guardians  of  literary  morals,  to 
denounce  in  the  strongest  terms  the  levity  and  presumption 
with  which  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished  foreigner  has  been 
trifled  with  by  the  individual,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  is  re- 
s|)on8ible  for  this  so-called  *  authorised  translation.’  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  now  publicly  stated  that  prior  to  its  publi¬ 
cation  he  never  saw  a  line  of  it,  and  that  he  repudiates  a  version 
which  has  weakened  the  force  of  his  language  and  often  entirely 
misrepresented  his  meaning. 

M.  de  Remusat’s  two  volumes,  entitled  ‘  L’Angleterre  au 
‘XVIII.  Siwle,’  have  only  just  reached  us;  unhappily  too 
late  for  a  detailed  notice.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  papers, 
contributed  to  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  on  our  British 
statesmen  from  Bolingbroke  to  Fox,  preceded  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  written  during  his  exile  in  England  in  1852,  and  a  preface 
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recently  added.  Throughout,  M.  de  Remusat  speaks  of  this 
country  in  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  admiration,  and  of  his 
own  with  deep  sadness,  but  with  a  sanguine  and  pertinacious 
courage  which  refuses  to  despair.  A  remark  in  the  preface  on 
a  certain  j)eculiarity  in  the  actual  relations  between  the  two 
nations  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  ‘  La  nation  anglaise  n’a 
‘  jamais  peut-ctre  forme  de  liens  aussi  etroits  avec  la  France,  et 

*  rarement  la  France  a  ete  moins  pr^  d’une  parfaite  intelligence 
‘  des  idees  et  des  sentiments  de  I’Angleterre.  Les  partisans  de 

*  Valliahce  avec  elle  ne  sont  peut-etre  pas  grands  admirdteurs  de 
‘  ses  institutions  ;  et  les  anciens  admirateurs  de  ses  institutions  ne 

*  sont  guere  partisans  June  alliance  avec  elle.  Pour  moi,  je  suis 
‘  un  admirateur  des  institutions  de  I’Angleterre  et  un  partisan 

*  obstine  de  Talliance  anglaise.  Je  ne  sais,  en  parlant  ainsi,  a 

*  qui  je  plairai.’  The  hope  and  dream  of  M.  de  Kemusjit’s  life 
has  been  ‘  le  gouvernement  anglais  dans  la  societe  fran^aise.’ 
The  object  of  his  work  is  to  discover  and  explain  why  ‘  the 
‘English  Revolution  succeeded,  while  the  French  one  failed; 
‘  why  what  is  a  reality  in  England  is  in  France  only  a  regret 
‘and  an  idea;’  —  assuredly  one  of  the  knottiest  and  gravest 
problems  ever  pro[)ounde(l  by  a  patriot ! 

If  at  the  end  of  a  fugitive  paper  we  could  venture  on  the 
presumption  of  briefly  indicating  the  causes  to  which  so  philo¬ 
sophic  a  writer  as  M.  de  Remusat  has  devoted  two  volumes,  we 
should  ascribe  the  non-success  and  tninsience  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  to  the  following  sources,  most  of  which,  if  not 
all,  have  been  already  touched  upon  in  various  writings  by 
M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Montalembert,  and  M.  de  Remusat  himself. 
In  the  first  place,  the  French  had  to  conquer  and  to  create, 
while  the  English  had  only  to  preserve  and  to  recover.  Hence 
we,  in  our  reforms,  were  always  kept  in  check  by  the  fact  that 
we  were  striving  after  a  definite  and  familiar  past;  the  French 
were  adventuring  on  a  new  path,  and  struggling  towards  an 
unknown  goal.  ‘  L’imagination  captivee  par  le  passe  s’egare 

‘  moins  que  I’imagination  seduite  par  I’avenir . La  nation 

‘  anglaise,  de  tout  temps,  en  reclamant  ses  droits,  a  entendu 
‘  revendiquer  un  patrimuine,  non  [wursuivre  une  conquete.  En 
‘  Toulant  des  reformes,  elle  croit  revenir  a  ses  origines,  et  une 
‘  sorte  d’esprit  conservateur  preside  ainsi  a  ses  revolutions.’ 

A  second  cause  is  what  our  author  well  calls  la  maladie  des 
extremes.  In  France  opposing  elements,  like  opposing  parties, 
seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  live  together,  much  more  to  secure 
the  diagonal  line  of  right  by  the  combination  of  antagonistic 
forces.  All  jKiliticjd  contests,  therefore,  become  wars  of  exter¬ 
mination,  or  at  least  wars  a  Foutrance.  The  stronger  party  is 
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not  content  with  defeating  ita  adversary,  it  must  either  anni¬ 
hilate  or  enslave  it.  Hence  triumph  is  always  followed  by 
reaction ;  and  the  more  decided  the  triumph,  the  speedier,  the 
fiercer,  and  the  surer  is  that  reaction.  Moderation  and  compro¬ 
mise  are  the  two  lessons  which  (as  it  seems  to  us  and  to  M. 
de  Kemusat)  French  politicians  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  third  cause  is,  we  think,  a  certain  mental  gregariousness, 
if  we  may  so  express  our  meaning,  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
Frenchmen  to  stand  alone  or  to  oppose  singly,  or  in  company 
only  with  a  few,  the  prevailing  sentiment  or  creed.  As  one  of 
themselves  lately  said  to  us,  ‘  Nous  sommes  une  nation  tres- 
‘  moutonniere.'  Whether  it  be  lack  of  moral  courage,  or  the 
excess  of  a  sympathetic  disposition  which  makes  them  prone  to 
excitement  and  entrainement,  or  a  want  of  intellectual  confidence 
in  their  own  conclusions  when  these  are  at  variance  with  that 
of  those  around  them,  —  we  do  not  venture  to  pronounce;  but 
assuredly  the  French  have  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the 
English  the  spirit  of  individual  independence.  ‘  Alone  against 
‘a  crowd’  few  Frenchmen  like  to  find  themselves.  An 
Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  rather  enjoys  the  contradictory 
and  perverse  position.  This  defect  among  our  neighbours  has 
unquestionably  been  heightened  by  the  intimidating  nature 
of  many  of  their  more  recent  historical  antecedents  ;  by  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  opposes  the  power  of  the  moment,  whether  popu¬ 
lar  or  despotic,  risks  finding  every  career  permanently  closed  to 
him  by  his  audacity  ;  by  the  absence  of  an  organised  aristocracy ; 
and  by  those  bureaucratic  habitudes  which  have  destroyed,  by 
superseding,  all  associated  action  among  private  citizens. 

Far  from  us  be  the  unseemly  and  arrogant  assumption  that 
France  is  less  deserving  than  ourselves  of  the  blessings  of  free 
institutions  and  a  Parliamentary  Government.  Our  own  history 
from  1660  to  1688,  and  the  French  history  from  1815  to  1848, 
suffice  to  contradict  and  put  to  shame  any  such  exclusive  pride. 
Only  we  cannot  avoid  fearing  that  our  admirers  and  imitators 
across  the  Channel,  in  endeavouring  to  restore  and  uphold 
Representative  Government,  by  creating  simply  one  or  two 
elected  legislative  Chambers,  are  proposing  to  themselves  tc 
‘make  bricks  without  straw’; — that  as  long  as  Functionarism 
rides  rampant  and  pervades  every  cottage,  every  comer,  every 
act  of  domestic  or  social  life ;  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  sufteretl  to  kill  the  municipal  spirit;  as  long  as  all 
testamentary  liberty  is  withheld,  and  an  effectual  bar  is  thus 
placed  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
—  titled  or  untitled,  privileged  or  not  —  but  powerful  enough 
and  united  enough  to  make  bead  at  once,  as  time  and  occasions 
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and  provocations  may  require,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  crown 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  populace, — no  real  Parliament  can  long 
exist  in  France,  or  would  be  able  to  maintain  freedom  if  it  did. 
Nay  —  if  we  may  say  it  without  offence  —  it  may  be  that  some¬ 
thing  more  still  would  be  requisite  to  secure  permanent  and 
solid  liberty  in  France:  namely,  a  vastly  increased  prevalence 
among  the  people  of  that  civil  courage,  that  stubborn  individual 
pertinacity  of  independence,  of  which  M.  de  Remusat  and  M. 
de  Montalembert  have  sung  the  praise  so  eloquently,  and  set  so 
noble  an  example.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  reference 
to  this  virtue,  the  steadiness  with  which  every  friend  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Institutions  has  stood  aloof  for  five  years  from  the 
absolutism  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  a  phenomenon  of 
happy  augury. 

Of  the  future  prospects  of  that  Government,  important  as 
they  are  to  the  internal  welfare  of  France  and  to  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  speak ; 
but  the  birth  of  an  imperial  heir*  has  given  to  the  French 
])eoplc  a  fresh  pledge  of  the  duration  of  a  dynasty  sprung  from 
the  Revolution,  whilst  the  auspicious  conclusion  of  an  honour¬ 
able  peace  has  showm  the  world  that  the  Western  Powers  had 
not  only  the  strength  to  carry  on  a  war  for  political  objects,  but 
the  forbearance  to  end  it  when  those  objects  were  accomplished. 
The  alliance  of  the  two  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  cemented  by  their  common  sacrifices,  is  now  ratified  Ijy  the 
triumph  of  their  policy ;  and  although,  as  we  have  shown  in 
these  remarks,  there  must  ever  be  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  genius  and  the  institutions  of  France  and  England,  it  is 
the  most  fortunate  result  of  modern  politics  that  these  nations 
should  learn  year  by  year  to  know  each  other  better,  and  to 
trust  each  other  more. 

•  On  the  birth  of  the  heir  to  tlie  imperial  throne,  whilst  the 
assembled  senators  were  awaiting,  with  some  impatience,  the  tidings 
which  summoned  them  to  the  Tuileries,  it  was  proposed  by  an  ac¬ 
complished  literary  senator  to  consult  the  Sortes  Virgilianee  as  to  the 
future^  destinies  of  the  Imperial  Prince.  A  volume  was  brought  by 
the  librarian,  but  instead  of  a  Virgil,  it  proved  to  be  the  Argonau- 
ticon  of  Valerius  Fiaccus.  In  tliis  tome  incision  was  made,  and  the 
passage  which  met  the  eye  of  the  diviner,  at  the  third  line  of  the 
lifty-seventh  page,  was  the  following :  — 

‘  Oh  Eocii !  quandoque  datur  spes  maxima  cceptis, 

Vos  quoque  nunc  vires  animosque  adferte  paternos. 

Non  mihi  Thessalici  pietas  culpanda  tyranni 
Suspective  doli ;  deus  haec,  deus  omine  dextro 
Imperat.’  (/.ift.  I.  242.) 

A  passage  not  ill  chosen,  whether  by  flattery  or  by  fortune. 
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NOTE  TO  ART.  1. 

Modern  English  History. —  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherhert. 

Since  thia  Article  was  printed  off,  the  *  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
‘  Herbert,’  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale  (1  vol.  8vo.),  have 
been  published.  This  publication  has  been  caused  by  the  state¬ 
ments  respecting  Mrs,  Fitzlierbert  in  the  second  volume  of  Lord 
Holland’s  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,’  to  which  we  have 
adverted  at  p.  323.  ;  and  its  main  object  is  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  against  the  imputation  of  having 
contracted  witli  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  marriage  which  she 
knew  to  be  ineffectual. 

It  appears  from  this  volume  that  in  August,  1833,  certain 
documents  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert^were,  with  her  con¬ 
sent,  placed  in  a  paper  under  the  seals  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Sir  William  Knighton,  as  representing  King  George 
IV.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Lord  Stourton  as  re¬ 
presenting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  that  they  were  deposited  in 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  of  Lord  Stourton.  These  documents  are  thus 
described:  —  1.  The  mortgage  on  the  palace  at  Brighton.  2.  The 
certificate  of  the  marriage,  dated  December  21.  1785.  3.  Letter 
from  the  late  King  [George  IV.],  relating  to  the  marriage, 
signed.  4.  Will  written  by  the  late  King.  5.  Memorandum 
written  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  attached  to  a  letter  written  by  the 
clergyman  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  All  other 
letters  relating  to  the  transaction  were  at  the  same  time  burnt 
Avith  the  consent  of  both  parties.  It  is  stated  that  the  express 
sanction  of  King  William  IV.  was  given  to  the  deposit  of  the 
reserved  documents  at  Messrs.  Coutts. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  died  in  March,  1837,  and  soon  after  her 
death  Lord  Stourton  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
his  consent  to  opening  the  parcel  at  Messrs.  Coutts,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  paper  marked  No.  5.  This  appli¬ 
cation  Avas  grounded  on  the  desire  of  removing  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  issue  of  the  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
however,  by  a  letter  dated  August  10.  1841,  refused  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  protested  solemnly  against  breaking  the  seals  of  the 
packet.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  Lord  Stourton  aban¬ 
doned  his  intention.* 


*  A  letter  from  Lord  Stourton  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s 
marriage  is  inserted  in  this  Journal,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  556. 
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Lord  Stourton  died  in  December,  1846 ;  he  left  an  informal 
paper  placing  the  documents  at  Messrs.  Coutts’  under  the  control 
and  disposition  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale ;  he 
also  l)equeathed  to  Mr.  Langdale  the  correspondence  and  me¬ 
moranda  relative  to  the  deposit  of  the  documents,  and  a  short 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  life,  written  by  himself,  from  her 
own  information.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Albemarle,  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  two  trustees,  the  property  in  the  sealed  packet  at 
Messrs.  Coutts’  seems  to  have  become  vested  in  his  executor, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Keppel;  and  in  November,  1854, 
Mr.  Langdale  applied  to  him  for  (rermission  to  open  the  packet, 
and  publish  its  contents,  so  far  as  such  publication  should  be 
necessary  for  refuting  the  statements  in  Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs 
affecting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  character.  Mr.  Keppel,  having  re¬ 
quested  time  for  consideration,  consulted  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  his  Grace,  with  %he  concurrence  of  Sir  G.  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Forster,  the  executors  of  Jklrs.  Fitzherbert,  advised  that  the 
papers  should  not  be  published.  Mr.  Keppel  accordingly  de¬ 
clined  to  give  his  consent,  and  the  packet  remains  unopened. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  born  in  1756,  and  was  therefore  six 
years  older  than  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Smythe,  Esq.,  of  Brambridge,  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
and  was  twice  married  before  she  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  Her  first  husband  was  Edward  Weld,  Esq., 
of  Lulworth  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Dorset ;  her  second  hus¬ 
band  was  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  of  Swinnerton,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  died  in  1781,  leaving  her 
a  widow  for  the  second  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  an 
independent  fortune  of  2000/.  a  year.  We  learn  from  Lord 
Stourton’s  authentic  narrative  that  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  commenced  when  she  was  residing  at  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill;  and  that  there  she  first  became  the  object  of  his 
attentions,  which,  however,  she  did  not  encourage.  This  re¬ 
sistance  drove  the  Prince,  to  desperate  measures.  One  day, 
Keate,  the  surgeon,  with  Lord  Onslow,  Lord  Southampton  and 
Mr.  Edward  Bouverie,  arrived  at  her  house  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation,  and  informed  her  that  the  life  of  the  Prince  was  in 
imminent  danger,  that  he  had  stabbed  himself,  and  that  nothing 
but  her  immediate  presence  could  save  him.  By  this  alarming 
intelligence  she  was  induced  to  go,  in  company  with  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  to  Carlton  House,  where  she  found  the 
Prince  pale  and  covered  with  blood.  He  told  her  that  nothing 
w’ould  induce  him  to  live  unless  she  would  promise  to  become 
his  wife,  and  jairmit  him  to  put  a  ring  round  her  finger.  A 
ring  from  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  used  on 
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this  occasion.  ‘  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  being  asked  by  me,’  says 
Lord  Stourton,  ‘  whether  she  did  not  believe  that  some  trick 

*  had  been  practised,  and  that  it  was  not  really  the  blood  of 
‘  His  Royal  Highness,  answered  in  the  negative,  and  said  she 

*  had  frequently  seen  the  scar.’  They  returned  to  Devonshire 
House,  and  there  a  minute  of  what  had  passed  was  drawn  up, 
which  was  signed  and  sealed  by  each  of  the  party.  On  the 
following  day  she  left  the  country,  having  previously  sent  to 
Lord  Southampton  a  protest  against  the  ceremony  into  which 
she  had  been  reluctantly  drawn,  and  she  remained  abroad  for 
two  years.  She  did  not  cease,  however,  during  her  absence,  to 
be  the  object  of  the  Prince’s  importunities;  having  first  con¬ 
sented  to  promise  that  she  would  never  marry  any  other  person, 
she  at  last  returned  to  England,  and  ‘  agreed,’  says  Lord 
Stourton,  ‘  to  become  his  wife,  on  those  conditions  which  satis- 
‘  fied  her  own  conscience,  though  she  could  have  no  legal  claim 

*  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Prince.’  The  marriage  was  performed, 
immediately  upon  her  return,  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  in  the 
presence  of  her  uncle,  ]Mr.  Errington,  and  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
Smythe.  No  Roman  Catholic  priest  officiated.  A  certificate 
of  the  marriage  is  extant,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Prince, 
with  his  signature  and  that  of  Mary  Fitzherbert.  The  names 
of  the  witnesses  were  added,  but,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
parties,  they  were  afterwards  eut  out  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  her¬ 
self,  with  her  own  scissors.  Other  documents  attesting  the 
marriage,  and  a  letter  of  the  Prince,  in  which  he  repeatedly 
calls  her  his  wife,  are  also  preserved. 

That  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  entered  into  such  a  contract  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as,  according  to  the  old  Marriage  law  of 
Catholic  Europe,  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  would  have  been 
a  valid  marriage,  and  as  w'ould  be  a  valid  marriage  according  to 
the  present  law  of  Scotland,  we  do  not  doubt.  But  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  contract  a  valid  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  was  necessary,  under  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  that 
the  King’s  consent  should  be  obtained.  The  existence  of  this 
obstacle  must  have  been  well  known  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  she 
was  aware  (as  Lord  Stourton  says)  that  ‘  she  could  have  no 
‘  legal  claim  to  be  his  wife;’  indeed,  according  to  the  law  of 
England  at  that  time,  the  informal  and  private  ceremony  which 
was  performed,  even  if  there  had  been  no  legal  incapacity  in 
either  of  the  parties,  did  not  constitute  a  valid  marriage.  The 
performance  of  the  religious  ceremony,  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  attestation,  seem,  however,  to  have  satisfied  her  conscience. 
She  likewise  doubtless  expected  that  the  religious  ceremony 
would  touch  the  Prince’s  conscience,  and  induce  him  to  make 
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some  subsequent  effort  to  invest  their  marriage  with  legal 
validity ;  especially  as  he  had  recently  assured  her  in  a  letter 
(which  was  afterwards  shown  to  Lord  Stourton)  that  the  King, 
his  father,  would  ‘  connive  at  the  union.’  Before,  however,  the 
Prince  could  ask  the  King  to  consent  to  this  marriage,  he  must 
have  been  prepared  to  forego  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne  ;  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  enacts  that  no  person  who  should 
marry  a  Papist  shall  be  capable  of  reigning  in  England. 

The  intimacy  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  first  interrupted  by  his  relations  with  a  lady  of  rank,  and 
afterwards  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Some  time  after  that  marriage,  the  Prince  sought  a 
renewal  of  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  ‘  numbers 
‘  of  the  royal  family  (as  we  learn  from  Lord  Stourton)  urged  a 
‘  reconciliation,  even  upon  a  principle  of  duty.’  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  referred  it  to  the  Pope  to  decide 
whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to  resume  her  conjugal  relations 
with  the  Prince,  after  he  had  been  married  according  to  the 
forms  of  English  law  to  another  woman.  The  Pope  decided 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  former 
marriage  and  not  the  latter  was  valid  and  binding,  and  conse¬ 
quently  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  returned  to  the  Prince  for  eight  years, 
until  their  connexion  was  interrupted  by  other  circumstances. 
If  this  view  of  the  case  was  really  entertained  at  Rome,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Holy  See 
precisely  as  Queen  Elizabeth  was.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  informed 
Lord  Stourton  that  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family,  had  invariably  treated  her  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  But  under  the  laws  of  this  country,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Prince’s  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Caroline,  or  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  as  to  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  If  the  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caroline  was  valid, 
the  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  must  be  a  nullity.. 

Lord  Stourton  states  that  Mr.  Fox,  during  the  administration 
of  1806,  made  some  overtures  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  order  to 
recover  her  good  will,  but  that  she  refused  them,  though  the 
attainment  of  the  rank  of  duchess  was  to  be  the  fruit  of  their 
reconciliation.  In  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Lord  Stour¬ 
ton,  she  observed  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  another  Duchess 
of  Kendal.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  derived 
this  impression  from  some  quarter,  perhaps  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  but  before  any  serious  offer  of  a  peerage  could  have 
been  made  to  her,  the  consent  both  of  Lord  Grenville  and  of 
the  King  must  have  been  obtained ;  and  we  feel  satisfied  that 
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if  the  King’s  consent  had  been  obtained,  the  fact  would  not 
have  remained  unknown  until  the  publication  of  this  volume. 

The  limits  of  a  note  prevent  us  from  repeating  several  other 
interesting  facts  respecting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume.  She  was  undoubtedly  an  amiable  and 
excellent  woman.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  which 
she  suffered,  she  was  singularly  free  from  malignity  and  bitter¬ 
ness  ;  she  was  above  all  mercenary  views,  and  never  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  position  to  enrich  herself  or  her  relations ;  and  in 
spite  of  her  ambiguous  connexion  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
she  always  maintained  her  position  in  society,  and  was  treated 
with  universal  respect.  She  had  not  suflScient  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  ceremony  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
found  upon  it  any  public  claim ;  and  she  bad  too  much  honour 
to  use  it  as  an  engine  of  private  annoyance  and  extortion. 

Upon  the  death  of  George  IV.,  his  successor.  King  William 
IV.,  honoured  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  an  interview  at  Brighton, 
at  which  she  showed  him  the  documentary  proofs  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  ;  whereupon  his  Majesty  offered  her  the  title  of  a  duchess, 
an  honour  which  she  declined.  He  then  insisted  on  her  using 
the  royal  livery,  and  authorised  her  to  put  on  weeds  for  his 
royal  brother. 


No.  CCXI.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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Arctic  Discoveries.  See  North-west  Passage. 

Austrian  Concordat,  the,  review  of  works  relating  to,  452 — strange 
events  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  452-3 — reaction  follow¬ 
ing  the  unusual  doings  of  a  ‘  liberal  Pope,’  453 — Pio  Nono’s  flight, 
and  Louis  Napoleon’s  intervention  in  his  behalf,  453 — his  lofty 
conception  of  his  duties  and  powers  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
454 — zeal  with  which  he  carries  out  his  Ultramontane  pretensions 
in  every  country,  454-6— doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
propounded  by  him,  456 — reasons  for  opposing  the  policy  of  the 
Austrian  Concordat,  456-7 — historical  evidence  of  the  resistance  of 
Rome  to  every  national  church,  afiTorded  in  Hallam’s  *  History  of  the 
*  Middle  Ages,’  and  Dean  Milman’s  '  History  of  Latin  Christian- 
‘  ity,’  458 — the  Canon  Law,  ib. — the  Church’s  assertion  of  supre¬ 
macy,  458-9 — conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
powers,  460-4 — luxury  and  grace  of  the  Sicilian  Court  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  464-5,  and  extract — Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  and  the  Canon  Law,  465-6,  and  extract — continual  efforts 
made  by  succeeding  Popes  to  fetter  princes  and  people,  and 
struggles  for  independence  on  their  part,  465-7 — the  French  Con¬ 
cordat  of  1517,  and  the  German  Concordat  of  1448,  467-8,  and 
note— effects  of  the  Reformation,  468 — claim  arrogated  by  the 
Pontiffs,  of  paramount  authority  over  councils  and  kings,  469 — 
the  Jesuits,  469-70  —  causes  contributing  to  the  extraordinary 
revival  at  the  present  day  of  the  highest  Ultramontane  doctrines, 
470 — the  Council  of  Trent,  470-1 — energetic  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  471 — 
concessions  made  by  the  Popes  in  the  18th  century,  472-3 — ad¬ 
vance  towards  independent  religious  action  made  in  Austria  under 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  473-5— Joseph’s  letter  to  the  Pope, 
475-6,  extract — Febronius  and  Febronianism,  475-6,  note — policy 
pursued  by  Joseph  in  regard  to  the  Church,  477  —  the  work 
entitled  ‘Enchiridion  Juris  licclesiastici  Austriaci,’  477  —  ob¬ 
jections  taken  to  the  form  of  the  Austrian  Concordat,  478-9 — 
work  in  defence  of  the  measure,  entitled  ‘  Studien  fiber  das  Con- 
‘  cordat,’  479 — the  Austrian  Concordat  considered  as  to  its  claim 
of  absolute  supremacy  for  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  479-84,  and  extracts  and  notes  —  next  as  to  holding  the 
whole  system  of  education  under  its  control,  484-5 — thirdly,  the 
Church’s  divine  right  ‘  to  embrace  the  totality  of  the  human  mind,’ 
4^5-7 — fourthly,  as  to  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
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with  all  their  incidents  and  consequences,  487-90 — and  lastly,  the 
consideration  of  the  position  to  which  the  Concordat  restores  the 
Regular  Orders  of  the  clergy,  490-1 — the  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  Concordat  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  every  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  491-2 — the  expediency  of  the  Austrian  Concordat 
examined,  492-7 — its  probable  effects  on  the  welfare  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  nation,  497-8 — Chevalier  Bunsen’s  protest  against  the  Con¬ 
cordat  under  the  title,  ‘  The  Signs  of  the  Times,’  498 — the  Aus¬ 
trian  Concordat  not  merely  a  German  or  even  a  European  ques¬ 
tion,  but  one  embracing  every  state  and  every  people,  498-9. 

B 

Beyle's  (Henri)  Life  and  Writings.  See  Stendhal,  M.  He. 

Body  and  Hind,  review  of  works  treating  of,  423 — importance  of 
a  right  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  body  and 
mind,  ib. — general  want  of  sound  knowledge  on  the  subject,  423-4 
— empirical  or  popular  knowledge  by  no  means  rare,  424 — effects 
on  the  brain  of  opium,  Indian  hemp,  henbane,  and  chloroform, 

424- 5 — Sir  Henry  Holland’s  exposition  of  mental  life,  425,  and 
extract — the  mind  capable  of  only  one  notion  or  idea  at  a  time, 

425- 6,  and  extract — on  time  as  an  element  in  mental  functions, 

426- 7 — rapidity  with  which  states  of  consciousness  succeed  each 
other  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  man  saved  from  drowning,  427-8, 
extract — dreams,  and  the  appcnrent  definiteness  of  time,  428-9,  and 
extracts — Sir  Henry  Holland’s  remarks  on  the  readiness  of  an 
‘  excitable  ’  person,  and  the  slowness  of  a  lymphatic  one,  429, 
extract — approximative  measurement  of  the  rapidity  of  mental 
acts  afforded  in  the  case  of  astronomical  observers,  430  —  the 
morbid  mental  state  of  double  consciousness,  430-1,  and  extract — 
unconscious  mental  states,  431-2 — unconscious  development  of 
ideas,  432-3,  and  extracts — extracts  from  Leibnitz  in  illustration 
of  insensible  perceptions,  433-4— Dr.  Laycock’s  peculiar  views  on 
automatic  mental  states,  and  his  applying  them  to  a  novel  theory 
of  instincts,  434 — the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord — their  functions, 

435- 6 — ‘cells'  in  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  cord  and  ganglia, 

436- 7  —  the  effects  of  mental  attention  on  bodily  organs,  437-8  — 
particularly  instanced  in  homoeopathy  and  mesmerism,  438-9 — 
sleep — what  it  is,  439-40 — dreams — what  the  mental  functions  in, 
440-1 — spectral  or  delirious  illusions,  442  —  singular  results  of 
suggestion  in  electro-biological  ‘  subjects,  443— the  dagger  scene 
in  ‘  Macbeth  ’  a  good  illustration  of  the  spectral  illusions  sug¬ 
gested  by  associated  ideas,  443-4 — Baron  von  Reichenbach’s  force 
in  nature  termed  by  him  Odyle,  444— insanity  considered,  445-6 — 
what  the  changes  in  the  brain  during  sleep  are,  446 — the  uses  of 
sleep,  446-7 — danger  arising  from  too  frequently  directing  the 
mind  inwardly  upon  itself,  447 — on  the  memory  as  affected  by  age 
and  disease,  447-9,  and  extracts  —  fertile  source  of  knowledge 
afforded  by  the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  449 — 
Mr.  Youatt’s  description  of  a  horse  afilicted  with  rabies,  449-50— 
differences  in  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Holland  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  on 
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the  subject  of  instinct,  450-1 — merits  and  demerits  of  the  works 
under  review,  451-2 — concluding  observations,  452. 

Britain.  See  Rural  Economy. 


C 

Civil  Wars  (the),  and  Cromwell,  review  of  works  treating  of,  1  — 
origin  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Bankes’s  book,  1-2 — its  party-spirit, 
and  partiality,  2-3 — Sir  John  Bankes  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  3 — 
character  of  Strafford  and  his  Irish  administration,  3-7  —  of 
Clarendon,  7-8  —  Mr.  Bankes’s  comparison  of  the  history  of 
London  in  1641  with  the  history  of  Paris  in  1793,  9-10— his 
disqualifications  as  a  historian,  10 — and  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  which  he  treats,  10-12 — the  character  of  Crom¬ 
well  always  popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  13 — 
three  general  views  under  which  Cromwell  may  be  described, 
13-6 — M.  Guizot’s  view,  16-18 — his  ‘authorised  translator,’  and 
specimens  of  his  ‘idiomatic’  renderings,  18-23,  and  extracts  — 
Guizot’s  father,  and  his  own  early  career,  24-6 — his  remarks  on  a 
republic,  and  republicans,  26-28 — his  opinion  of  Milton,  and  of 
other  great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  28-9 — his  character  of 
Cromwell,  29-30 — Cardinal  do  Retz’s  contemptuous  comment  on 
Cromwell’s  want  of  systematic  ambition,  30-1  —  Cromwell’s 
motives  weighed  and  considered,  32-4  —  M.  Guizot’s  view  of  the 
religious  element  of  Cromwell’s  character,  35-7 — Cromwell  as  far 

,  removed  from  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  hypocrisy  on 
the  other,  37-8 — his  religious  toleration,  38 — his  correspondence 
with  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  38-9 — his  rebuke  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hitch  in  Ely  cathedral,  39 — his  steadfast  reliance  on 
Providence,  40 — his  personal  appearance,  41 — M.  Guizot’s  general 
estimate  of  Cromwell’s  talents  for  governing,  41-2 — Cromwell  both 
feared  and  hated  by  France  and  Spain,  42-3 — Cardinal  Mazarin’s 
deference  and  flattery,  43  —  Guizot’s  comment  on  Cromwell’s 
bearing  towards  the  French  Minister,  43-4,  and  extract  and  note 
— Cromwell’s  letter  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  45,  extract — character  of 
Cromwell’s  foreign  government,  45 — M.  Guizot’s  view  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  45-7 — Richard 
Cromwell’s  incompetency  to  exercise  his  father’s  authority,  47 — 
the  principles  on  which  Cromwell  based  his  foreign  policy,  48-9, 
and  extracts  and  notes — treaty  of  peace  with  France,  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  with  Spain,  49-50 — Cromwell’s  patronage  of  literature 
and  learned  men,  50-1 — his  domestic  love  and  tenderness,  and 
M.  Guizot’s  strange  error  regarding  the  supposed  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  51-2 — account  of  Cromwell’s  two  eldest  sons,  52-3 — death 
of  his  son  Robert,  54,  and  note. 

Collier  and  Singer.  See  Shahspeare. 

Corrector  of  Shakspeare.  See  Shahspeare. 

Cromwell.  See  Civil  Wars. 
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England,  History  of,  review  of  Lord  Mahon’s,  and  other  works  re¬ 
lating  to  Modern  English  History,  305 — Mr.  Fox’s  Memoirs,  and 
Lord  Buckingham’s  Letters,  306 — Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,  306-7 — character  of  the  political  period  during  Mr. 
Fox’s  career,  307 — Dr.  Johnson’s  view  of  Whigs  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  government,  307,  note — course  taken  with  George  HI.  by 
Whig  and  Tory  Ministers,  308 — Lord  Stanhope’s  observations  on 
the  character  and  talents  of  Lord  Rockingham,  308-9,  ea-<rac<— his 
account  of  the  Tory  and  Whig  parties  in  1782,  309,  extract — low 
estimation  in  which  Lord  Stanhope  holds  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
309-10,  extracts — remarks  on  Lord  Stanhope’s  assertions  that  the 
Whig  party  were  dull  men  of  large  landed  property,  while  the 
Tory  party,  comparatively  poor,  were  men  of  genius,  310-11 — 
favourable  estimate  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  held  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
311-12,  and  note — large  landed  property  not  a  qualification  for  the 
ofiice  of  Prime  Minister,  313 — the  battle  of  the  people  against  the 
Crown  fought  by  the  Whig  oligarchy  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  313-4,  and  notes — Lord  North’s  government, 
315,  and  extract — plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  proposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780,  315 — Lord  John  Russell’s  remarks  on 
the  India  Bill,  commonly  called  Fox’s  India  Bill,  being  in  fact 
Mr.  Burke’s  composition,  315-6,  and  extract — Mr.  Prior’s  view  on 
the  matter,  316,  extract — facts  of  the  case,  316-7,  and  extracts  and 
notes — Lord  John  Russell’s  remarks  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  long 
administration,  318,  extract — Warren  Hastings  and  his  famous 
trial,  318-20,  and  extracts  and  notes — the  Prince  of  Wales’ mar¬ 
riage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  321-5,  and  notes  and  extracts — 
George  IIL’s  nientiil  disorder  in  1788,  and  debates  on  the  Regency 
question,  325-32,  and  notes  and  extracts — curious  part  played 
therein  by  Chancellor  Lord  Thurlow,  333-4,  and  extracts  and  notes 
— Burke’s  violent  exhibition  during  the  debates  on  the  Regency 
question,  334,  and  extract — proposed  new  Ministry  under  the  re¬ 
gency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  335— convalescence  of  the  King,  ib. 
and  extract — his  popularity  evinced  by  the  great  and  universal 
illumination  on  occasion  of  his  recovery,  336-7 — want  of  filial  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  337 — 
resentment  of  their  royal  parents,  ib, — vindication  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  ib. 
— conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  taking  the  government  of  the 
house  at  Windsor  Ca.stle  into  his  own  hands,  338 — the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  views  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  thereon,  339-44,  and  extracts  and  notes — remarks  on  Pitt’s 
policy  towards  France  and  declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention, 
344-5 — the  thorough  Whigs  nearly  extinguished  by  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  war,  345,  and  notes  and  extracts — Lord  Grenville’s 
letters  on  the  subject,  345-8,  extracts — cause  of  Pitt’s  long  ad¬ 
ministration  coming  to  an  end,  348-9 — ill  effects  produced  by 
George  III.’s  over-scrupulousness  with  regard  to  his  Coronation 
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Oath,  349*50 — the  Catholic  question  in  1801,  350-1 — change  of 
Ministry  in  consequence,  352 — remarks  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation 
of  office,  352-5 — I^rd  Ix>ughborough’s  conduct,  355-6,  and  notes 
— Mr.  Addington  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  357. 


F 

Febronianism.  See  .^tM^rtan  Concordat. 

France.  See  Rural  Economy. 

French  Judgments  of  England.  See  Montalemhert  and  Remusat. 

Cr 

Greek  People,  the,  and  the  Greek  Kingdom,  review  of  works  treating 
of,  386 — Mr.  Broughton’s  Travels,  386-7 — singular  contrast  and 
revulsion  to  be  traced  between  the  feelings  excited  in  Europe  for 
Greece  in  1820  and  now,  387 — glance  at  the  causes  thereof,  387-90 
— the  Greek  national  character,  391-3 — extent  to  which  the  Greek 
Kingdom  has  succeeded,  393— examination  of  the  causes  that  have 
retarded  or  precluded  its  greater  success,  393-5 — sketch  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  Greek  nation  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  395-401 — the  Greek  or  ‘  Orthodox  ’  religion, 
401-2 — evil  effects  arising  from  the  Turkish  conquerors’  settling 
in  the  principal  towns,  402-3 — the  ‘  Klephts,’  403 — circumstances 
that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  1821,  404-7 — charges  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  against  the  Greek  revolutionists  considered,  407-9 — four 
periods  of  the  war  of  independence,  409-12 — non-interference  of 
the  Christian  Powers  against  Turkish  oppression,  412-3— war  of 
extermination  carried  on  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  413 — heroic  de¬ 
fence  and  sufiTerings  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  413-4 — tardy  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Western  Powers,  414 — popularity  of  England  in 
Greece,  in  1824-5,  ib. — reasons  that  induced  Greece  to  court 
the  protection  of  Russia,  415— if  Greece  is  to  be  an  independent 
State,  what  are  indispensable  requisites,  415 — how  little  these  were 
understood  or  considered  by  the  Powers  that  established  the  pre¬ 
sent  Greek  Kingdom,  416-7,  and  extract — Capodistrias,  417 — the 
Bavarian  Otho’s  misgovernment,  417-9 — Greece  again  a  nation, 
419 — her  admirable  legal  system,  ib. — her  improved  commerce, 
419-20 — her  activity  in  all  intellectual  pursuits,  420— unsettled 
state  of  her  provinces,  420-1 — what  the  present  condition  of  Greece 
imperatively  demands  at  the  hands  of  England  and  France,  421-2 — 
recent  measures  promulgated  by  the  Sultan,  422. 

H 

Himalayan  Journals,  review  of,  55 — some  account  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
55-7 — the  topography  of  Northern  India,  including  the  Himalayan 
range,  57-9,  and  note — an  excursion  to  Benares,  and  a  journey  to 
Doijiling,  59-61,  and  extract  and  notes — aspect  of  the  Himalayas 
f  rom  Doijiling,  6 1 — height  of  Kinchinj unga,  Donkia,  and  Chumulari, 
61-2 — account  of  the  Lepchas,  62-3,  and  extract — their  kindness, 
good-humour,  and  fidelity,  63-4,  and  extract — expedition  into 
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Eastern  Nepnul,  64 — scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tambur 
river,  64*5,  extract— final  stages  of  the  ascent  of  the  Wallanchooii 
pass  between  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  66,  extract — the  glaciers  of  the 
Himalayas,  66-9 — the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  69-70 — variety  and 
peculiarity  of  climate  of  the  Himalayan  range,  70-1 — view  from 
the  Choonjerma  pass,  71,  extract— Kinchinjunga,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  72  —  Dr.  Hooker’s  journey  into  Sikkim 
Proper,  72 — insect  torments  of  the  woody  regions  of  the  Himalaya, 
73,  extract — his  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Teesta  river  impeded 
by  the  opposition  of  the  petty  chiefs,  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim, 
73-4,  and  extract — barren  appearance  of  Thibet  from  the  passes  in 
the  mountains,  74-5,  and  extract — fine  view  from  the  Donkia 
pass,  75 — the  Chalamoo  Lake,  d>. — ascent  of  the  Donkia  moun¬ 
tains,  and  survey  of  the  barren  wilds  of  Thibet,  75,  and  extract 
— Dr.  Hooker’s  expedition  among  the  Khasia  mountains,  to  the 
North-east  of  Calcutta,  77 — the  Jheels  of  Bengal,  ib. — prodigious 
abundance  of  the  Vanda  cterulea,  near  the  village  of  Lernai,  78, 
extract — humidity  of  the  Khasias,  78 — view  of  the  snowy  Hima¬ 
layas,  from  the  Khasia  mountains,  78-9,  and  extract — Dr. 
Thomson’s  botanical  explorations  of  the  districts  about  Kashmir 
and  Ladek,  79 — his  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries,  80— his  ascent  of  Kouenlan,  18,200  feet  high,  amid 
gigantic  glaciers,  ib. — his  opinion  as  to  the  former  greater  exten¬ 
sion  of  glaciers  towards  the  plains,  80-1,  and  extract. 

I 

India,  the  use  of  torture  in.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inves¬ 
tigating  alleged  cases  of,  153 — evils  of  the  existing  land  system  in 
India,  153-4 — general  incredulity  of  the  British  public  as  to  the 
fact  of  torture  being  part  of  the  system  of  Indian  government, 
154-5 — origin  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  155 — promptness 
and  candour  manifested  by  the  government  of  Madras  in  assisting 
investigation,  155-6 — the  ryotwarry  system  of  the  Madras  Pre¬ 
sidency,  156-7 — extent  to  which  the  charge  of  using  torture  is 
established,  158 — copious  and  diversified  evidence  collected,  159 — 
statistical  information  respecting  cases  of  torture,  159-60 — the  two 
most  common  forms  of  torture — the  KiUee  and  the  Anundal,  160-1 
—  other  minor  species  of  violence,  161-2 — excessive  cruelty  of 
some  of  the  devices  of  torture,  162 — proneness  of  the  natives  to 
make  false  charges  of  this  nature,  162-3  —  various  instances  in 
which  torture  by  anundal  or  kittee  was  inflicted,  1 64-7— disgrace¬ 
ful  ignorance  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  168-9 
— how  far  the  European  ofiicials  are  blameable  in  permitting  tor¬ 
ture  to  be  practised,  169-71 — difficulty  experiencesd  by  the  suf¬ 
ferers  in  obtaining  redress  when  sought  from  the  English  officials, 
172-3 — pettiness  of  the  sums  for  the  exaction  of  which  torture  is 
applied,  173 — cases  of  scandalous  laxity  in  punishing  those  guilty 
of  making  use  of  torture,  173-4 — wise  severity  exercised  by  Messrs. 
Daniell,  Minchin,  and  Connolly,  174-5 — assassination  of  Mr. 
Connolly,  175 — effect  of  badly  administered  justice  on  the  native 
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mind,  175-7 — staff  of  European  officers  miserablj  disproportioned 
to  the  population  and  area  they  have  to  overlook,  177-8 — cruelties 
practised  by  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  178 — ^torture  general  through¬ 
out  India,  178-9 — difficulties  attending  attempts  to  eradicate  the 
practice,  179 — how  far  we  are  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
such  an  evil,  180. 


L 

Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects,  review  of,  146— Red  Lion 
Square  College  for  Working  Men,  and  its  scheme  of  operation, 
146-7,  and  extract — remarks  on  admitting  women  to  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  147,  and  extract — principal  objects  kept  in  view 
in  these  lectures  to  ladies,  148 — sisterhoods  a  desideratum  among 
Protestants,  149-50 — district  visiting,  150-1 — overwork,  distress, 
and  anxiety  as  causes  of  mental  and  bodily  diseases,  151-2 — com¬ 
munion  of  labour  between  the  sexes  brought  about  by  means  of 
these  lectures,  152 — concluding  remarks,  152-3. 

I 

M 

Modem  History.  See  England. 

Montalembert  and  Remusat,  MM.  de,  review  of  works  by,  558— dif¬ 
ficulty  attending  one  nation  rightly  comprehending  or  appreciating 
another,  ib — instanced  in  the  case  of  England  and  France,  558-60, 
and  note — M.  de  Remusat,  and  his  admiration  of  the  English,  560-1 
— M.  de  Montalembert — his  life,  political  writings,  and  speeches, 
561-4 — Louis  Napoleon — his  usurpation  of  power  acquiesced  in  by 
England,  564-6— ^rdial  reception  accorded  to  him  and  his  Empress 
on  their  visit  to  England,  565-6 — M.  Montalembert’s  remarks  on 
‘  the  political  future  of  England,'  566-9,  and  extracts — relative 
position  of  the  French  and  English  forces  in  the  Crimea  now  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  569-71 — soldierly  qualities  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  late  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  571-3 
— opinion  of  MM.  de  Montalembert  and  Remusat  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  impossibility  of  a  constitutional  government  conducting  a 
war  equally  well  with  a  despotic  one,  573-4,  and  extract — Eng¬ 
land’s  chief  dangers,  according  to  them,  514-7,  and  extracts  and 
notes — M.  Montalembert’s  remarks  on  the  English  aristocracy, 
578-82,  and  extracts — his  favourable  opinion  of  our  system  of 
public  education,  582-3,  and  extract — our  toleration  of  political 
offenders,  583-5,  and  extract — M.  Montalembert’s  favourable  notice 
of  the  extent  to  which,  with  us,  individual  action  supersedes  go¬ 
vernmental,  585-7,  and  extract — unfortunate  in  his  ‘  authorised 
‘  translator,’  587 — M.  de  Remusat’s  *  L’Angleterre  an  XVllI. 
‘  Siecle,’  587-90. 


N 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  review  of  books  treating  of  his  life  and  works, 
499 — brief  sketch  of  bis  birth,  education,  personal  character,  habits, 
and  pursuits,  500-3 — his  life  at  Cambridge  university,  503-5 — 
the  memorable  incident  of  the  fall  of  the  apple,  and  his  theory  of 
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universal  gravity,  505-6— further  details  of  his  college  life,  506-9 
— his  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  colour-making 
elements  of  white  light,  509-10 — fame  anything  but  sought  after 
by  him,  510-1 — Humphrey  Newton,  and  his  account  of  Newton’s 
personal  appearance  and  manners,  511-3 — Newton  an  alchemist, 
513-5 — resumes  his  speculations  concerning  gravitation,  515-6 — 
his  ‘Principia,’  and  Halley’s  zeal  and  generosity  in  making  it 
public,  516-7 — Newton’s  resistance  to  James  II.’s  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  university,  518— efforts  for  advancing  New¬ 
ton’s  worldly  prospects,  518-9-^i6iculties  attending  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  bis  lunar  theory,  519-20 — misunderstanding  between  him 
and  Mr.  Flamsteed,  520-2 — the  story  of  the  dog  ‘  Diamond  ’  and 
the  burning  of  Newton’s  papers,  522-3 — his  illness  in  1692-3,  and 
the  consequent  impairment  of  his  faculties,  523-6,  and  extracts — 
appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  soon  after  advanced  to  the 
Mastershipr,  527 — his  niece,  Catherine  Barton,  528-31 — Newton’s 
personal  appearance,  disiwsition,  and  pecuniary  liberality,  532-3 — 
his  love  of  tranquillity,  533 — concluding  observations,  533-4. 

North-west  Passage,  review  of  works  treating  of  the  discovery  of, 
180— discoveries  made  by  the  Cabots,  Frobisher,  Behring,  Phipps, 
Cook,  and  other  early  Arctic  navigators,  180-1 — expeditions  under 
Ross,  Parry,  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  182 — uncertainty  of  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  fate,  and  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  him,  183 — 
the  '  Enterprise  ’  and  *  Investigator’  sent  out  under  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  but  no  tidings  brought  home  of  the  missing  navigator,  tb. — 
the  same  ships  sent  out  a  second  time  under  Collinson  and 
M'Clure,  ib. — brief  history  of  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier  M‘Clure, 
the  discoverer  of  the  North-west  Passage,  1 83-4 — account  of  the 
voyage,  184-6 — course  pursued  by  M‘Clure,  186-7 — M‘Clure’3 
dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  187-8,  extract — further  details  of  his 
discoveries,  sufferings,  and  dangers,  188-9  —  preparations  for 
spending  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions,  189-90 — once  more  afloat, 
and  imminent  peril  of  being  ‘  nipped  ’  between  immense  masses  of 
ice,  190-2,  extract — prepare  for  another  winter,  and  are  put  on 
short  commons,  193-4 — excursions  from  the  ship  by  sledge  and 
boat,  194 — ships  sent  out  to  them  from  England — their  course 
and  researches,  195-6 — deplorable  condition  of  Captain  M'Clure 
and  his  oflicers  and  men,  196 — resolution  come  to  by  Captain 
M‘Clure  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  help,  197 — agreeable  surprise 
on  the  6th  of  April,  197-8 — subsequent  steps  taken  by  Captain 
M’Clure  to  leave  his  ship  in  the  ice  and  remove  the  crew  to  the 
*  Resolute,’  198-201 — ^the  voyage  home,  201 — rewards  and  honours 
awarded  to  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  ‘  Investigator,’ 
ib. — Sir  E.  Belcher’s  ‘  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,’  202. 

Note  to  Art.  I. — Modem  English  History :  ‘  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,’  591-5. 


Pius  IX. 
Prussia. 


P 

See  Austrian  Concordat. 
See  Vom  Stein. 
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Red  Sea,  See  Suez  CanaL 

RemueaL  See  Montalembert  and  Remusat,  MM.  de.  • 

Roman  Catholicism.  See  Austrian  ConcordcU. 

Rural  Economy  (the)  of  France  and  Britain,  review  of  Lavergne’s 
work  on,  82 — recent  improvements  observable  in  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  Paris,  ib. — value  and  importance  to  France  of  success¬ 
ful  agriculture,  82-3 — superiority  of  England  to  France  in  machines 
used  in  agriculture,  83 — inferiority  of  the  southern  departments  of 
France  in  the  essentials  of  successful  and  productive  agriculture, 

84 —  principal  objects  of  M.  Lavergne’s  boo^  84-5 — relative  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

85- 6 — relative  qualities  of  the  soil  of  the  two  countries,  86-7,  and 
extract — difference  and  variety  in  the  produce,  87-8,  extract — 
average  annual  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  France,  88-9 — unprofit¬ 
able  nature  of  the  cultivation  of  beetroot,  89 — the  live  stock  of  the 
two  countries  compared,  89-90 — the  relative  number  and  value  of 
the  horned  cattle,  W-1 — value  of  the  dairy  produce,  91-2,  extracts 
and  notes — superiority  of  English  horses,  93 — French  poultry  and 
eggs,  ib. — French  deficiency  in  live  stock  and  inferiority  in  breeding 
and  fattening  cattle,  93-4 — on  the  relative  powers  of  the  two 

,  countries  to  produce  corn,  94-6,  and  extracts  and  notes — the  money 
value  of  the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries,  96 — scarcity  of 
animal  food  amongst  the  French,  97 — comparison  instituted  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  land  in  France  and  England,  97-8 — French  and 
English  landed  proprietors,  98-9,  and  extract — principal  causes  of 
the  superiority  of  British  husbandry,  99-100 — causes  of  French 
inferiority,  100-1,  and  extracts — M.  de  Lavergne’s  agricultural  ex¬ 
cursion  through  the  British  Isles,  101-2 — ^past  and  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  102-4. 

Ruskin,  John  (Mr.),  review  of  works  by,  535 — evils  resulting  from 
false  taste  in  criticism,  535 — Mr.  Ruskin’s  claim  to  be  considered 
a  guide  in  Art,  examined,  536-7 — his  defence  of  Turner,  538-40 — 
his  devotion  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  540 — his  contradictory  dicta 
respecting  architecture  and  painting,  540-50,  and  extracts — bis  in¬ 
capacity  to  rightly  appreciate  High  Art  in  painting,  550-2,  and 
extracts — his  attempts  at  literary  criticism,  552-4 — his  idea  of  the 
colour  ‘  brown,’  554-5 — mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches  of  Art,  555-7 — concluding  remarks,  557-8. 

Russian  Campaigns  in  Asia,  review  of  works  giving  an  account  of, 
267 — importance  to  Turkey  of  events  occurring  in  Armenia  and 
the  Caucasus,  267-8 — vulnerability  of  Turkey  on  her  Eastern 
frontier,  268—  plan  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Russians,  ib. — 
Russia’s  objects  facilitated  by  the  Christian  population,  ib. — plan 
of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  in  the  Asiatic  campaign  of  1828-29,  269-70 
— General  UschakolTs  description  of  Kars,  271-2,  extract — Kars 
besieged  by  Paskiewitsch,  272 — its  surrender,  273 — ^Paskiewitsch 
advances  upon  Akhalktsik,  which  he  captures,  and  then  besieges 
Akhaltsik,  274-5 — its  attack,  defence,  and  surrender,  275-8 — ad- 
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vantages  gained  by  the  Russians  during  the  campaign,  278 — plan 
of  next  year’s  campaign,  279-80 — various  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  crowned  by  their  capturing  the  strong  arsenal  of 
*Erzeroum,  280-3 — the  campaign  of  1853-4,  notwithstanding  some 
successes,  on  the  whole  disastrous  to  the  Turks,  283-6 — the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1854,  286 — daring  outpost  work  by  the  Bashi-bazouks 
under  Gleneral  Kmety,  287-8 — defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of 

1  Kurukdereh,  288-90— revolt  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Williams  as  British  military  commissioner,  291 — 
his  labours  to  store  and  strengthen  Kars  against  a  siege,  292-3 — 
siege  of  Kars  by  the  Russians  under  General  Mouravietf,  293-4 — 
assault  driven  back  by  the  Turks  on  the  29th  of  September,  295-8 
—subsequent  sufferings  of  the  besieged  from  famine,  298 — sur¬ 
render  of  Kars,  298-9 — Omar  Pasha’s  operations,  and  his  victory 
on  the  Inghour,  299-301 — his  position  since  the  fall  of  Kars,  301 
— probable  course  pursued  by  the  allies  should  the  war  continue, 
302-3 — the  Eiastern  and  Western  Transcaucasian  provinces,  302-3, 
and  note — concluding  observations,  303-4. 

S 

Scotland.  See  Rural  Economy. 

Shakspeare,  review  of  works  by  and  in  illustration  of,  358 — Mr. 
Collier’s  mysterious  ‘  Corrector,’  358-9 — remarks  on  Mr.  Singer’s 
and  Mr.  Dyce’s  critical  labours,  359-60— character  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Collier’s  Corrector,  360-61,  and  extract — the 
Corrector’s  modus  operandi,  362-3 — errors  of  the  early  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  363-4 — uncertainty  of  conjectural  emendations,  364-6 
— probable  nature  of  the  results  we  should  arrive  at  in  the  event 
of  the  original  MSS.  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  being  recovered,  366-8 
— how  far  the  corrections  in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  answer  a  conception 
of  a  really  genuine  text,  368 — examples  from  Mr.  Collier’s  Cor¬ 
rector,  illustrative  of  his  claims  as  an  improver  of  the  text  of 
Shakspeare  as  it  at  present  stands,  369-80 — illiberality  manifested 
towards  Mr.  Collier  by  his  brother  critics,  380-2 — how  far  Mr. 
Collier’s  Corrector  may  be  taken  as  an  authority,  382-5 — concluding 
remarks,  385-6. 

Stendhal,  M.  De  (Henri  Beyle),  review  of  works  by,  203 — obscurity 
of  bis  early  career,  204 — his  sudden  popularity,  205 — favourable 
reviews  of  his  works  by  MM.  Merimee,  Saint-Beuve,  Colomb,  and 
Balzac,  205-6 — ^brief  biographical  sketch  of  Henri  Beyle’s  early 
days,  206-9 — his  conscientious  conduct  as  administrator,  209 — his 
account  of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  210 — his  residence  at  Milan, 
211 — his  residence  at  Paris,  212-3— gaiety  attending  his  mode  of 
living,  213-4 — his  extreme  sensitiveness,  215 — his  residence  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  216— his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  216-7 — his  love  of 
making  himself  appear  worse  than  he  really  was,  218-9 — his  habit 
of  mental  analysis,  219-20  —  his  hatred  of  Madame  de  Stael’s 
style,  220  —  his  *  Chartreuse  de  Par  me,’  221-7,  and  extracts  — 
state  of  society  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
227 — Henri  Beyle’s  ‘  Promenades  dans  Rome,’  and  ‘  Correspond- 
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‘  ance  Inedite,’  228  —  Beyle’s  services  In  leading  the  French  to 
appreciate  Italian  music,  and  the  productions  of  the  Romanticists, 
229 — his  remarks  on  Classicism  and  Romanticism,  229*230,  and 
extracts  —  extracts  from  his  *  Correspondance  Inedite,’  230-1 — his 
essay  ‘De  1’ Amour,’  more  particularly  the  story  entitled  ‘Le 
‘  Rameau  de  Salzbourg,’  231*3,  extracts — his  theory  to  account 
for  the  insensibility  of  English  women,  233,  and  extract  —  his 
delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling,  233*4. 

Suez  Canal,  the,  review  of  works  treating  of,  235— comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  difficulties  attending  the  cutting  canals  through  the 
isthmuses  of  Darien  and  Suez,  d>. — steps  taken  by  the  French 
engineers  towards  cutting  a  canal  to  join  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  236*7 — commission  of  inquiry,  and  the  result,  237 — 
plan  proposed  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  237*41,  and  extracts — M.  Tala- 
bot’s  scheme,  241-5 — Captain  VV.  Allen’s  gigantic  design,  246-8 — 
difficulties  attending  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  248*9,  and 
extract — account  of  the  old  water  communication  between  Suez  and 
the  Nile,  249-50  —  the  Red  Sea  avoided  by  sailing  vessels  on 
account  of  its  coral  reef  and  dangerous  waters,  252*3 — high  rate 
of  freight  and  insurance  in  consequence,  253*4— steam  navigation 
less  hazardous  and  tedious,  254 — inquiry  how  far  a  canal  might 
prove  useful  for  steam  traffic,  254*5 — the  result  unfavourable,  256 
— statistics  of  probable  tonnage  of  ships  using  the  canal  given  by 
MM.  De  Lesseps,  Baude,  and  Talabot,  257 — those  from  other 
sources,  257*8  —  inquiry  into  the  probable  reduction  in  freight 
such  a  canal  would  effect,  258*63  —  the  political  bearings  of  the 
question,  264*6— concluding  observations,  266*7. 
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Torture  in  India.  SJee  India. 
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Ultramontanism.  See  Austrian  Concordat. 

V 

Vom  Stein,  review  of  the  life  of,  104 — respect  with  which  he  was 
ever  regarded,  104*5 — his  origin  and  rise  to  political  importance, 
105-6 — makes  choice  of  the  Prussian  civil  service,  107 — occupies 
the  post  of  Chief  President  of  Westphalia,  107 — his  diplomatic 
services,  108*9 — his  skill  in  the  selection  of  subordinates,  109 — bis 
vigorous  exercise  of  authority,  109*10 — his  marriage  with  the 
Countess  Wilhelmina  Walmoden,  1 10 — he  succeeds  Heinetz  in  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Finance,  ib. — reverses  sustained  by  the 
Prussians,  111 — Stein’s  efforts  to  convince  Frederick  William  III. 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform,  112 — becomes  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  113 — remarkable  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
king,  113-4 — Stein  accepts  the  king’s  offer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  of  the  Interior,  115 — ability  with  which  he  managed 
matters,  115*6 — his  labours  to  abolish  serfdom  throughout  Prus¬ 
sia,  116-7— isuccess  attending  his  efforts  to  obtain  terms  by  which 
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the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Prussia  on  receiving  a  stipulated 
sum,  118-9 — effects  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  on  the  hopes  of 
the  Prussian  patriots,  119-^tein’s  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
against  France,  119-20 — is  proscribed  by  Napoleon,  and  takes 
refuge,  first  in  Berlin,  and  finally  at  Prague,  121 — Niebuhr’s 
alarm  at  Stein’s  perilous  position,  122 — joins  Alexander  at 
Wilna,  in  March  1812,  122 — and  advises  the  appointment  of  a 
German  committee,  123— accompanies  the  Emperor  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  123 — his  plain  speaking  at  the  Russian  Court, 
i6.— counsels  important  measures  both  civil  and  military,  124-7 — 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  127 — Napoleon’s  success  at 
Gross  Gbrschen  and  Bautzen,  128— disagreement  between  Stein 
and  Niebuhr,  129 — Stein’s  opinion  of  Mettemich  and  Nesselrode, 
129-30 — triumph  of  the  Allies  at  Leipsic,  130 — Stein  appointed 
administrator  of  all  conquered  territories,  130-1 — negotiations  for 
peace  unavailing,  1 32 — triumphant  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris, 
ib. — Congress  at  Vienna,  133-4 — third  partition  of  Poland,  136 — 
Prussian  appropriation  of  Saxony  opposed  by  England  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  137 — secret  treaty  signed  by  Castlereagh,  Mettemich,  and 
Talleyrand  for  eventual  resistance  to  Russia,  138 — terms  of  the 
Conference  at  Vienna  eminently  advantageous  to  Alexander,  139 
— organisation  of  the  Germanic  body,  140-1 — terms  of  the  Federa¬ 
tive  Act,  141-2 — second  and  final  settlement  of  Europe,  143-4 — 
Stein  resigns  his  official  position  and  retires  into  private  life, 
144-0 — his  closing  years,  145. 
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